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LIFE TALKS BUSINESS 








. Goods well displayed help sell themselves. 
A This is true whether they are displayed in shop 
@ . . windows—or in magazines reaching world markets. 
Fe The pages of LIFE EN ESPANOL and LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
offer you a brilliant showcase in which to display 
ae your products fortnightly. In Spanish throughout 
; Latin America, andin English around the world, they 
i reach more than five million people outside the U.S. 
H { and Canada. Their pages are large, glossy, superbly 
if printed. No other international magazine can 
| \e compare with their colour reproduction. 

: And no other magazines anywhere have the 
oy superbly exciting editorial pages of Lire’s inter- 
ao national editions. 

‘ In addition, your product is in distinguished 
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Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London W1. Grosvenor 4080 
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a) Where would you buy ? 





company in the international editions of tirz. The 
best the world has to offer will be on display in the 
pages beside you. 

No wonder so many of the world’s well-to-do and 
influential people read LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN 
ESPANOL—and go shopping in their advertising pages. 


LIFE INTERWATIONAL—average net paid circulation 250,000 


copies in English, circulating in 120 countries outside 
North America. : 


LIFE EN ESPANOL— average net paid circulation 250,000 


copies in Spanish, circulating in Central. and South 
America. ft. 


These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS Of LIFE MAGAZINE, 
with a combined circulation of over 500,000 copies every 
fortnight. 


Write, telephone or call for further information to 


The Advertisement Manager, Life International Editions 
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“ngertip microphone control, 
Cuts paper-work by 40%; 
increases secretary's output 
up to 60%. 30 minutes record- 
ing time on each everlasting 
tape cartridge. Purchased out- 
right or rent under £ia 


week, 
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HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES PRESENT 


The first complete range of 
office dictating equipment 


A TIRELESS, supremely efficient secretary always at your 
elbow ! That’s the service you get from these machines. And 
at astonishingly. little cost. You dictate when you want, with- 
out taking up your secretary’s time. Her output is stepped up 
by well over half. Paper-work is cut by 40%. 

Each recording is permanent or not, just as you wish. 
Tapes and belts can be used again and again. Or they can be 
stored as a permanent record. 

These machines are time-savers, money-savers. Just how 
much so you can’t know till you’ve had one working for you. 
It will cost you nothing to find out, and involve no obligation 
on your part at all. 


[* An expert to survey your needs and give advice 
E E 5 & A two weeks’ trial of the equipment he recommends 
FR * The services of an installation clerk to train your staff 
% Our leaflet and full details 


























WEW BAIRD STENOCORD 

—complete portable 
dictating and recording machine. 
Weighs only 7} ibs. Gives 12 minutes 
recording time on each magnetic belt. 
The belt can be used again and again, 
and can be mailed at printed-matter 
postage rates. Available at a really 
competitive price. 







——— 


NEW TAPE-RITER DICTATING 
_ EXCHANGE — full dictating 

(ities for all executives. You have @ 

@ battery of three Tape-Riters in the § 
‘ping pool and dictating points 
( quipped with the Tape-Riter Hand 
M <rophone) in up to twelve offices. 
Reduces typing staff to @ minimum 
ond increases efficiency, 





Write to Dept. T.R. 11 
HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD. 


{A DIVISION’ OF THE HARTLEY-BAIRD GROUP) 
37-39 THURLOE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 
Telephone: KNightsbridge 5211-5. 
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Mido Ladies’ Watches—are the smallest, 
most graceful self-winding 100% water- 
proof watches made, each unsurpassed in 
beauty of design... 

Mido Men’s Watches—featuring Powerwind, 
the newest, most advanced  self-winding 
mechanism. Powerwind has only 7 parts 
instead of 16 or more customary parts... 


Wherever you go — north, east, south or west... whatever you 
do — ride, swim, climb or ski... your Mido Multifort Super- 
automatic may go safely with you, infallibly on time, magni- 
ficently in fashion! And whether on your own sturdy wrist, 
or your lady's graceful forearm, your Mido is the world’s only 
“worry-free” watch, day after day after day. Your Mido is 
completely automatic — set it, then forget it! Mido features 
Powerwind, science’s simplest, most advanced self-windin 
mechanism — so dependable it rivals perpetual motion! As 
to see Mido at fine jewelry stores the world over! Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


MNhMide 
| LTIFORT 


Appnantomatic 





on POWeTWind 


1, SELF-WINDING 2. 100%, WATERPROOF 3. SHOGK-PROTECTED 
_J/uprrautomatic 
4, ANTI-MAGNETIC 5. UNBREAKABLE MAINSPRING 
Mido watches are sold and serviced in 65 countries throughout the world. 
Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland : 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc. 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Don’t be left 
FLAT.. 









It’s time 
you changed to 


DUNLOP 
TUBELESS 


You keep on going when you change to Dunlop Tubeless, 
even if you pick up a nail you carry on and have the nail 
removed and the hole sealed when most convenient to 
you. You can virtually forget about puncture delays and 
roadside wheel changing. 

With Dunlop Tubeless you can look forward to 
more miles of confident, trouble-free motoring 
because the risk of damage through impact or 

under-inflation is much less, bursts are prac- 
tically impossible, and ‘topping-up’ becomes 
far less frequent. They cost no more than 
ordinary covers and tubes and are avail- 
able in most popular sizes to fit wheels 
16” diameter and less (except wire 
type)—they can be remoulded too! 





















Classic arnong 
the goliaths 


Most of those who read this are associated with big 
business, and might wonder what a small organisation 
like Classic is doing among industrialists, bankers and 
financial wizards, It’s quite simple really. 
Businessmen, big and small, are human and do relax 
sometimes—often to listen to good music. And what 
better relaxation ! 


The perfect reproduction of good music in your own 
home is our speciality, and in this field we are 
veritable Davids. 


Unusual facilities for comparative testing and 
demonstration, and our specialised experience enable 
us to advise customers in all parts of the world on the 
choice of equipment from our very comprehensive 
selection. 


Whatever your particular fancy, from Bach to Bartok 
we shall be pleased to hear from you, and send you 
our free catalogue. 


GLASSIG 


ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


THE “HI-FI” SPECIALISTS 


352-364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE 
SURREY 


ROAD CROYDON 
Tel: ADDiscombe 6061! 





A GUARANTEE has been given by Beecham Buildings Ltd. to complete 
a new factory of 200,000 sq. ft. and considerable intricate ancillary 
work for an Industrial organisation in the Midlands—within a year. 

This is the seventh advertisement teliing the story. 





the last Span Vin structure of this building is , 
now ut complete. Beecham Buildings, using 
their new ways of building have coulesaied 
the steady flow of reinforced concrete components 
from their factory to the site where trained 
erectors take over. A further advertisement 
in September will complete the story of 
this contract and prove the value ‘of out 
guarantee. 
May we advise you on the. 7 

compas Taba ages mae 









complete, 
floors complete. 
AP.211 58 





~_ roads, 
lorth extension, 
Soundations 


Shipston-on-Stour 
315, 316 & 3287 


s CH $ 2 This model 
BEECHAM are “Gf the complete faciory 
BUILDINGS LTD : Rat pnd so 
SRRAAIELI sarcrononsroun : anise im 
Buildings BAwze $ eubie yards of excaaios 
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THE NEW BUSINESS COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Now, from the makers of the famous teleprinter comes amazing Facsimile 
Communication for transmission of written messages over telephone wires. 


Here is one of the greatest contributions to business efficiency of all 
times—here is a communication system unrivalled for accuracy, versatility 
and simplicity of operation ! 

There’s almost no limit to the type of material which can be handled. 
Hand-written messages, typed matter, signatures, orders, printed forms, 
diagrams, efc., all are sent at the touch of a button, to be reproduced in 
permanent form at one or many distant points exactly as in the originals. 
Transmission takes less than three minutes-whether sender and receiver 
are a few feet, several hundred yards or miles apart. 


With a Creed Facsimile System. linking scattered locations there’s no 
waiting for messengers and mail—business operations are cut by hours 
or.even days. And because Facsimile ‘ puts it in writing’ there are no 
verbal errors or misunderstandings .. . no chance of vital data being 
transposed, omitted or lost en route—every message is reproduced 
exactly as sent, at one or many selected destinations simultaneously. 





( ’ re, ? ri rf A ore a4 ie aA U Ij aati Fi eae Name fr nm 0 capeaypenene corceraseanees 


TELEGRAPH HOUSE : CROYDON : SURREY 
Makers of the Teleprinter 


++ + + + 
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Post coupon today for 
illustrated literature and 
learn how the Creed Fac- 
simile System is already 
serving business and-~in- 
dustry—and what it can 


do to put greater effi-- 


ciency im your intra- 
y communica- 
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“Yes, he said I needn’t take on extra staff after all...°’ 


“YOU KNOW when our orders were go- 
ing up and up? Our accountant told me 
we might have to take on more staff. So 
we decided to call in the Burroughs man. 
It couldn’t do any harm and his advice 
was free ... As it is, I’m more than glad. 
He went into the details with our account- 
ant, then showed us how we could 
mechanize Our accounting at low cost — 
and save a lot of overtime. He certainly 
knew his job...” 

The Burroughs man is always at your 
disposal without cost. He is an experi- 
enced adviser on all accounting and 


record-keeping systems, and well qualified 
to work with your accountant and auditor. | 

He has a complete knowledge of mech- 
anized accounting. But he won’t propose 
changing your accounting methods just 
to suit certain machines. Rather, after a 
full analysis of your problem, he will 
make proposals for a rapid, economical 
and workable solution. 

lf he does recommend a new system, 
he will prepare a detailed plan for it and 
help you get it working smoothly. He will 
make sure you continue to get full benefit 
from any Burroughs machine you install. 


Whatever your business, large or small — 
if you have an accounting problem, the 
Burroughs man can help you solve it. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest range | 
of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. 

Call in the Burroughs man as soon as 
you like— you’re committed to nothing 
and his advice is free. You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroughs office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., Avon House, 356- 
366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


One Burroughs man solved this problem. The 
Phonotas Co. Ltd. (weekly telephone cleaning and 
sterilizing service) have 80,000 separate accounts, 
and until recently, in London and in provincial 
offices, figures were copied by hand. As this led to 
errors and delays, they called in this Burroughs 
man, Mr. J. G. Winterbottom (left). He showed 
Phonotas how, with just two typewriter-account- 
ing machines and two abbreviated-description 
accounting machines, they could halve their 


accounting time, and obtain up-to-date figures 
all without extra staff. 


CALL IN THE 


.) urroughs 


MAN 
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"sjengi are building 
igned to withstand the passage of time. Deep foundation 
work is a Clevelaiid’ speciality and is an integral part ofthe science of 





structures which] are 
i 


heavy structural engineering. To whatever depth or to whatever height —in any 
“part of the world = Cleveland engineering means enduring: strength. 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 









“! MUST REMEMBER. 
TO HIRE ACAR 
FROM ROOTES/” 


© Humber and Hillman 
chauffeur driven or self-drive 
limousines or saloons 


© Clients met at Dock or Airport 


© British and Continental 
tours arranged 


ROOTES 


CAR HIRE 


Abbey Hall, Abbey Rd., London, N.W.8 
Telephone: CUNningham 5141 
Cables: Rooteshire, London 
Also at: 

MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM MAIDSTONE 
CANTERBURY * ROCHESTER 
FOLKESTONE * WROTHAM HEATH 
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N MATTERS OF sound measurement the 
| word ‘phon’ will crop up very often, 
because this is the unit of measurement 
which acoustic engineers use to assess the 
loudness of sounds. 

Let’s look at a few examples of noises ex- 
pressed in terms of phons. A pneumatic 
tool nearby would have a phon value of about 
105, whilst a quiet street gives only 45; in an 
express train the reading would be about 80, 
compared with 20 for a rustle of leaves. © In 
a boiler-making shop, the high rating of 110 
makes the noise almost unbearable. 

The human ear compares noises on a log- 
‘arithmic scale so that a noise of 70 phons 
sounds 50% below one of 80 phons. 

Those examples are perhaps sufficient to 
Show the extent to which noise is with us 
most of the time. But sound, like heat, must 
be kept in its place, and much can be done 
in factories and offices to ensure that excessive 
and unwarranted noise is reduced to a rea- 


675) 5)5)5)S)S)S)S)S} 


BELFAST, BRISTOL AND CARDIFF. 


1S) 9) 9) 9) 5) 9) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) 5) S)5)5)5)5) 





110 in the Boiler Shop 


sonable level. The best way to do this is by 
sound absorbing treatment of the walls and 
ceilings because these surfaces intensify noise 
by reflection. By way of example, the normal 
painted plaster wall to be found in many offices 
absorbs only 2% of the sound impinging on it. 

Compare this with a modern acoustic tile 
which has an infinitely higher sound absorp- 
tion. 

Newalls (Reg’d Brand) Paxtile is such a 
product and has a 75% sound absorption 
and combines an extremely pleasing appear- 
ance with the added virtue of being incom- 
bustible and vermin-proof; it also affords 
effective heat insulation. Our skill and 
experience and our well equipped Sound Lab- 
oratory are entirely at your service to investi- 
gate any noise or acoustic problem on which 
you may need help. We invite correspondence 
on this subject and will be pleased to submit 
suggestions, designs and estimates based ona 
careful appraisal of your particular problem, 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington °* Co, Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION ~ 


Offices and Depots at LONDON, “GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 
AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD, 
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Between sowing and harvest 


On British farms last year the equivalent of nearly 
2 million acres of crops just faded out. That means about 
50,000 farm workers worked in vain! ‘This waste was 
due, not to bad farming or even bad weather, but to pests, 
diseases and weeds. 

However, there is a brighter side to the picture.... 

Every year millions of tons of crops are saved by 
insecticides, fungicides and weed killers; and the 
development of new and better chemicals for agriculture 


never ceases. In the forefront of this effort to reduce 
crop losses is Shell, with a wide range of highly effective 
weapons, 

Shell’s latest contributions are two insecticides of 
exceptional power and persistence—aldrin and dieldrin, 
now in worldwide use. This season, aldrin is guarding 
potato crops from wireworm, dieldrin is protecting cereal 
seeds and dealing with many foliage pests, and Shell 
weed killers are producing valuable higher yields. 


You’re always meeting Shell Chemicals 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 





SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109, Strand, London, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 
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Fixed or Floating? 


which passed through the continental markets a few weeks ago 

appears to have abated. The episode had some peculiar features. 
It has been widely known for more than three years that the British 
Government’s intention of making sterling more readily convertible 
by its (non-British) holders into other currencies included a proposal 
to permit the market quotation of the pound to fluctuate more widely 
than the narrow official range of $2.78 to $2.82 that has been 
maintained for the last few years. “ Convertibility” and “a floating 
rate” have been the twins of discussion, and though no official 
disclosure of the plan has ever been made, nor has “ floating ” ever 
been defined, one would have supposed that everybody concerned with 
the world’s currency exchanges had had a long time to get used to 
the idea. Nevertheless it seems that the “ floating rate” part of the 
British proposals was never taken as seriously on the Continent as the 
“ convertibility” part, until Mr Butler surprised his colleagues at the 
June meeting of the Council of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation by insisting on the door being left open for 
fluctuating exchange rates in Europe’s future currency arrangements. 
The result was to convince some speculators and traders that a 
depreciation of sterling was in the immediate wind, and there was 
something of a small-scale run on sterling until the official denials 
succeeded (as they have not always done) in allaying the rumours. It 
remains to be seen whether or not they will be revived by the persistent 
Labour questioning of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday and by Mr Butler’s answers, which were firm 
enough in principle, though he rightly refused to give any binding 
pledges as to the content or timing of any moves that the Government 
may make. 

This bout of nervousness suggests two reflections. The first is that 
the affair could not have attained even such dimensions as it did, on 
such a slender basis of ascertained fact, if there were not a certain 
apprehension, largely induced by the recent labour troubles, about the 
economic course that Britain is pursuing. The British public may feel 
quite satisfied by the long continuance of boom conditions in this 
country ; but it is worth at least noting the fact that outside observers 
view the outlook without complacency. 

The second conclusion to be drawn is to underline once again the 
peculiar dilemma that bedevils all discussions about the future of 
currencies. To discuss an eventuality, even hypothetically or as a 
future contingency, is to run a risk of bringing it about at once. What, 
then, should be the course of governments—to reach their decisions in 
private and spring them without warning or preparation on a public 
that may well reject them ; or, by being good democrats and throwing 
the whole matter open for public discussion, to run the risk of having 
the decision snatched out of their hands by events? The British 
Government has clearly been very conscious of this dilemma. At the 
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start, three years ago, there may have been something 
to be said for the tactic of the swift imposed decision. 
But when matters have gone as far as they have now, 
it is better to argue the matter out. Furthermore, that 
course is made the safer by two considerations. The 
first is that there is no intention of hasty action of any 
kind. Mr Butler’s statements in Parliament this 
week should at least have made it clear that no substan- 
tial change in the present state of affairs is intended for 
quite a long time to come. Secondly, and in particular, 
no government, however much it may be convinced of 
the virtues of a floating rate of exchange for its currency, 
will choose to introduce it except when the conditions 
are such that it will float upwards, at least initially. 


Speculators who sell sterling‘in anticipation of a float- 


ing rate are clearly asking for trouble ; the more rational 
tactic, if the change were thought to be imminent 
(which it is not), would be to buy. 


RETAIL PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM 


SP sais 
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It should therefore be made quite clear that any dis- 
cussion of the respective merits of fixed and floating 
rates for sterling will continue for some time ahead to 
have a large hypothetical element in it. Unfortunately, 
much of the discussion is not only hypothetical but also 
academic, since it concerns the merits of fixity or fluc- 
tuation for some ideal and abstract currency that 
behaves as all good currencies do in the text-books. 
Regarded abstractly in this way, the advantages of a 
regime of fixed exchange values are quite overwhelming. 
When the currency in question is one that, like ster- 
ling, is widely used for the settlement of trade between 
third countries and as a general medium of inter- 
national settlement, then there is nothing on the abstract 
plane left to argue about. But there is a basic assump- 
tion in all these discussions that needs to be laid bare. 
If it is to be possible (let alone desirable) for two curren- 
cies to exchange with each other at constant ratios, 
then their internal purchasing powers must not get 
badly out of line with each other. If a pound sterling 
buys steadily less and less in terms of shoes and 
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ships and sealing-wax than two dollars and eighty 
cents, or eleven and three-quarter Deutschemarks or 
twelve and a quarter Swiss francs, then no power on 
earth can permanently keep the exchange rates between 
the currencies at these official rates. It is not necessary 
for the parallelism between the internal values of 
currencies to be absolute or permanent ; but the diver- 
gences cannot be too large or progressively increasing. 


* 


Can this necessary assumption be made about ster- 
ling ? The diagram supplies the answer—at least so 
far as any answer can be given at present. It plots the 
movement of retail prices in Britain, in America and in 
Germany over the past six years, and though there are 
technical objections to the use of any particular index 
number for this purpose, the emerging conclusion is 
too clear to require any technical proof. Though each 
of the three countries felt the impact of the economic 
disturbances of 1949 and 1950, Britain’s two main com- 
petitors have since found the means to give their 
currency a stable value ; Britain, under either party, 
has not. *So long as this continues to be true, it will 
be a waste of breath to dispute over which would be 
the best exchange system for Britain to adopt. No 
system, in such conditions, will work well, and the only 
freedom of choice will be to pick out the least bad. 

Will these conditions continue ? Will sterling go on 
being noticeably less stable than other currencies ? It 
is difficult to be very confident. It is true that there is 
a determination, stronger than for many years past, to 
bring the domestic economy under control. It is true 
that a Government with a majority in Parliament is 
drawing on the right armoury of weapons and is declar- 
ing itself resolved to eschew the easy recourse to “ con- 
trols ” which palliate but do not cure. It is true that 
it is far too early to form any judgment about what can 
be achieved by credit policy, firmly pursued. There is 
some comfort in all these things. But one thing still 
seems to be missing, and that is a public opinion that 
is really scared of the perils of inflation and determined 
to prevent them. ‘There is too much shrugging of 
shoulders, with the catch phrase “ We live in an infla- 
tionary world.” Even if that were true, it would be 
culpably complacent. But it is not true. We do not 
live in an inflationary world. We live in an inflationary 
country. Public opinion, which binds the Government, 
is neither prepared to contemplate a definition of full 
employment less extreme than the present nor to do 
anything effective about the excessive pressure for 
rising labour costs that overfull employment sets up. 
Until there is a choice of one or the other it is difficult 
to see how any promise of convertibility of sterling at 2 
fixed rate can be given. 

Perhaps it is wrong to make the argument turn too 
completely on the present circumstances of sterling. 
These things tend t0 tun in cycles (though the cycis 
are sometimes of long —- and in another period 
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it may be here that the conditions for stability of value 
exist and in other countries that they are lacking. But 
the essential point remains. Currency arrangements 
for the second half of the twentieth century will 
have to be devised for a world in which it is very 
unlikely that all the leading currencies will always, or 
even usually, be stable in their relative purchasing 
powers. It is this world that will have to choose between 
fixed and floating exchange rates. 

No imagination at all is required to realise the dis- 
advantages of fluctuating rates ; nothing that is written 
here should be taken as denying or belittling them. But 
the practical question, as always in the real world, is a 
blunt one: What is the alternative? What does a 
country do that is committed to a fixed rate of exchange 
for its currency and also, for domestic political reasons, 
to a falling rate of purchasing power for the same 
currency ? It imposes a higher and higher Bank rate, 
or stiffer and stiffer import restrictions, according to the 
preconceptions of the party in power—or possibly both 
at once. Perhaps for a time these things will work. 
But if the fundamental conditions do not change, they 
cannot work for ever. So the ultimate choice for such 
a country is not between fixity and fluctuation in the 
exchange value of its currency, it is between a day-to- 


Swords and 


A first glance, the discussion at Geneva about using 
resources saved by disarmament to help backward 
countries must seem a little unrealistic, a little unoriginal 
and a little disingenuous. To achieve even a modest 
degree of general disarmament has so long proved a 
baffling task that it may well be asked what purpose is 
served by debating the disposal of the savings before 
they have been saved. And when M. Faure outlined on 
Monday his project for an international fund to help 
develop the world’s poorer regions, he frankly acknow- 
ledged its kinship with the pledge given by Mr 
Eisenhower as early as April, 1953, when the President 
declared that 
This government is ready to ask its people to join with 
all nations in devoting a substantial percentage of the 
savings achieved by disarmament to a fund for world 
aid and reconstruction. The purpose of this great work 
would be to help other peoples to develop the under- 
developed areas of the world, to stimulate profitable and 
fair world trade . . . We are ready, by these and all such 
actions, to make of the United Nations an institution that 
can effectively guard the peace and security of all peoples. 


In August of the same year, the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations adopted an American 
proposal envisaging the creation of a UN fund for this 
purpose, and the 1953 General Assembly also endorsed 
the project. And this week, in his first speech at the 
Geneva conference, President Eisenhower reverted to 
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day (or month-to-month) fluctuation, using and con- 
serving the reserves, and a long period of financial and 
commercial restriction, culminating, when the reserves 
are gone, in a large-scale depreciation a la 1940, followed 
by a further period of restriction while the reserves are 
rebuilt. For such a country there is no prospect of 
fixity ; there is a choice only between two different 
forms of fluctuation, which are distinguished chiefly in 
that one would permit a far higher average degree of 
freedom for trade and payments than the other. The 
choice, in these conditions, is almost as obvious as the 
theoretical preface, even in ideal conditions, for fixity. 
Thus everything is seen to turn on the basic assump- 
tion. Disputation about currency systems is almost as 
great a temptation to the twentieth-century mind as 
theology was to the seventeenth. But it is a distraction 
from the real issue, which, for this country more than 
most, is domestic and political. When we have mastered 
our money and tamed it to perform its functions duti- 
fully—which is only a fanciful way of saying when we 
have conquered our own bad economic habits—then 
and then only can we expect our external arrangements, 
be they fixed or floating, to work satisfactorily. So long 


as we continue as we have been going in the last few — 


years, the only choice before us is a choice of evils. 


Ploughshares 


the same theme. Nor are the French and American 
delegations likely to prove its only champions at the 
“summit”; the Russians as well as the British may be 
expected to join them, for none of the powers is reluctant 
to appear as the poor nations’ friend. 

Yet, granted that the general concept is not an imme- 
diately practicable one, that it is not new, and that it is 
not purely altruistic, it still calls for serious considera- 
tion. The fact that it has been on the files for over 
two years is no argument against reviving it now if the 
possibilities of at least some degree of general disarma- 
ment are thought to be brighter than before. And a 
swords-into-ploughshares plan offers two particular 
attractions in present circumstances. First, it may yet 
prove to be not a mere sequel to disarmament, but a 
means of bringing disarmament nearer. Secondly, it 
might contribute towards ensuring that “competitive 
co-existence ” is a fair competition—which is essential 
if this relationship is to breed greater trust between the 
nations rather than greater mistrust. 

There is now widespread scepticism about the 
effectiveness of any purely restrictive system of inter- 
national control over disarmament. There may also, 
very reasonably, be doubts about some specific points 
in the argument that M. Faure advanced this week. But 
there is a solid truth in it too. If each great power were 
required to contribute a definite amount of money or 
material resources to a world pool of aid, and if these 
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' quotas were increased in proportion to the degree of 


disarmament agreed, any government that sought to 
violate the disarmament agreement by clandestine 
activity would have to make its taxpayers carry a double 
burden. Mechanism of this kind ought to prove parti- 
cularly effective while the Soviet economy is under the 
severe strain that afflicts it at present. (It would be 
effective at any time in the West, where the taxpayer 
can freely express his distaste for excessive burdens.) 

To transform arms into aid in this way would also be 
a sizeable improvement on the proposals for world 
development funds hitherto most widely canvassed. 
Most champions of these proposals have fallen into the 
common habit of applying a “ double standard” to the 
major powers, taking it for granted that the United 
States and other western nations are morally obliged to 
help poorer countries, but making no corresponding 
demand on the Communist regimes. Even those in Asia 
and elsewhere who swallow Moscow’s claim to be the 
true friend of the poor, and its propaganda about the 
superior achievements of its economic system, usually, 
and with supreme lack of logic, turn to the callous and 
crisis-ridden western capitalist when they really need 
help, and complain bitterly if he does not dig deep 
enough in his pockets. It is worth reviewing the record 
of recent years in this field. The western powers have 
not only made generous efforts to help poorer countries 
through bilateral and group arrangements such as the 
American Point Four programme and the Colombo 
Plan ; they have also shouldered the main burden of 
financing the specialised agencies of the United Nations 
concerned with health, education, labour and child 
welfare, and of the UN technical aid programme, all of 
which provide the poorer countries with help without 
strings. The Soviet bloc, in contrast, has not been 
content to hold aloof from these co-operative acts of 
goodwill ; it has first poured scorn on them, and then, 
seeing its mistake, sought to gain cheap kudos by offer- 
ing help in unacceptable forms. 


* 


Russian and Chinese opposition has not been directed 
solely against direct western aid, although the Com- 
munists’ misrepresentation of this has been vitriolic 
enough to draw surprisingly tart protests from Indians 
and other Asians. Both before and after Stalin’s death, 
Moscow also opposed the idea of a stringless UN 
development fund. In the summer of 19§3 its repre- 
sentative on the Economic and Social Council, Mr 
Arutiunian, bluntly declared that the under-developed 
countries did not need more capital, and the Moscow 
News denounced the proposed UN fund at length: 

All the fine words said about it are only meant to conceal 
its true purpose . . . It is a new variant of the abortive 
[sic] Marshall Plan . . . This kind of aid aggravates the 
financial difficulties of recipient countries and leads to 
deterioration of living standards. 

As an alternative, the Russians repeatedly held up 
before the eyes of free Asia visions of vast but intangible 
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benefits, such as the three billion roubles’ worth of 
capital. equipment which Mr Nesterov promised to 
South East Asia in 1952. But when the Burmese and 
others approached these. mirages, they faded ; and in 
the end only the Afghans, presumably because of their 
strategic importance, actually obtained a modest 
amount of genuine economic aid from Moscow. Mean- 
while the obvious popularity of the UN technical aid 
programme compelled the Russians to change their 
attitude to it. Having boycotted it for four years, they 
blandly announced in 1953 that they had “ always given 
positive support” to it, and announced, with flourishes 
of trumpets, a contribution of four million roubles 
(nominally about £360,000). The satellites duly tagged 
along behind. 


* 


But these much publicised roubles proved to have 
chains rather than strings attached to them. At first 
the Russians made conditions about their use that con- 
flicted so sharply with the fair-shares system of the UN 
programme that the money could not even be accepted. 
After months of patient explanation by UN officials, 
Moscow relented on this point; but it continues to 
insist that its contribution (which, even at the artificial 
Soviet exchange rate, is less than half the British and 
less than a twelfth of the American) must be used only 
to hire Soviet technicians or to send foreigners to train 
in Russia. There have been few takers on these terms, 
even among the most “neutral” countries, and only 
last month the departure for Russia of fifteen Indian 
trainees marked the first translation into fact of the 
Soviet promise made a full two years ago. 

If there is now to be any question of a new inter- 
national fund composed of matching contributions from 
the powers, deliveries will have to be made in essential 
goods or convertible currencies, not in card tricks such 
as the Russians have practised on the United Nations. 
Strict rules of this kind are the only fair basis, for inter- 
national suspicion will not diminish while card-sharping 
continues. The free nations have no interest in grant- 
ing the Communist powers a breathing space and 
enabling them to gather strength again for fresh adven- 
tures in military or political pressure, which might well’ 
be the outcome of a temporary reduction of armaments 
under inadequate guarantees. Nor can the free nations 
be expected to welcome the idea of digging deep into 
their taxpayers’ pockets for the benefit of under- 
developed countries which, human nature being what it 
is, are unlikely to reward them with much gratitude, 
if the Communist rulers are left free both to maintain 
their massive armaments and, without missing a single 
Moscow or Peking banquet, to continue posing as 
champions of the poor. _. 

There are, of course, other pitfalls to be avoided in 
any approach to a new world development fund. Too 
many “expert” missions have touted spectacular plans 
through the tropics, distracting local politicians from 
urgently needed. reforms and enterprises that could be 
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carried out with local resources or with only a modest 
helping hand from outside. Not only does the prospect 
of manna to come weaken the will to earn one’s own 
bread ; the proliferation of foreign advisers sometimes 
enables sluggard governments to relax, to conceal their 
own ignorance and incapacity, and to put off the evil 
hour of actually making decisions by calling in more and 
more consultants, planners and committees. 

The international control over any contemplated 
programme ought to be firm enough to concentrate aid 
on sound projects, helping those who are clearly helping 
themselves, and thus encouraging self-help instead of 
sapping it ; at all costs the fatal habit should be avoided 
of handing out funds all round simply in order to evade 


Malaya | Goes 


HE strikes and riots that have confronted Singa- 

pore’s first elected government, and the political 
troubles of that colony, culminating this week in the 
dramatic threat of the Chief Minister, Mr David 
Marshall, to resign, have distracted attention recently 
from the affairs of the Federation of Malaya next door, 
from which the island of Singapore is now constitu- 
tionally quite separate. But Malaya deserves its place 
in the limelight, for it, in its turn, is to hold its first 
general election next week, and take its first big step 
towards independence down the prescribed and sign- 
posted path leading to parliamentary democracy on the 
British model. As in the case of other colonies, it can 
be said that the route to independence looks a good deal 
straighter and shorter than the route to parliamentary 
democracy, off which there branch so many seductive 
side turnings. But the Malayan elections are unlikely 
to usher in a time of political troubles as dramatically 
as those that put Mr David Marshall’s Labour Front 
in power in Singapore. On the other hand, the Federa- 
tion elections may indicate that the wellmeant goal of 
British policy for Malaya—a single nationhood for a 
plural or multiracial society—is a delusion. If so, it will 
not be a happy omen. 

Where will power reside after the elections? To 
answer this question two important facts must be 
understood at the outset, The first is that the new 
constitution gives only a very narrow majority to the 
elected members—52 are elected in a Legislative 
Assembly of 98 ; and, of course, a variety of parties are 
putting up candidates. The second fact is that some 
ninety per cent of the electorate is Malay : out of about 
1,280,000 voters, only some 180,000 are Chinese. The 
Chinese and Indian minorities are so poorly represented 
partly because even when they have the right they so 
often fail to register, but also because so many of them 
have no rights of citizenship. 

Thus, although Malayan nationhood demands that 
the Chinese and Indian communities should be woven 
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“ invidious ” discrimination. The UN technical assist- 
ance organisers, whose latest annual record of modest 
but valuable work has just been published, have on 
occasion readily admitted that the limitations of their 
fund enable them tactfully to rebuff thoroughly 
undeserving applicants who might otherwise have to be 
given a slice of the cake just to keep them quiet. All 
that being said, the swords-into-ploughshares approach 
to world development remains a better one than some 
that have been canvassed, serving as it does not only 
the interests of the poorer countries but also the purpose 
of creating international trust and fostering true co- 
existence on fair terms; and it calls for thoughtful 
exploration both at Geneva and thereafter. 


to the Polls 


into the political fabric, as they irrevocably are into the 
economic, the political appeal is almost wholly to the 
Malay voter. Much will depend on whether he puts 
into power men pledged to deal justly with all the races, 
and to represent all of them even when elected on mainly 
Malay votes ; for though under the new constitution it 
is open to the Governor to nominate representatives of 
minorities or of special interests, the whole tendency 
of colonial parliamentary evolution is for organised 
public opinion to assume that the elected members are 
the true representatives of the people’s will—the others 
at best a temporary expedient, at worst nominees of the 
colonial power, The most humane arguments for the 
rights of minorities from a nominated member, in 
moments of political emotion, are dismissed as variations 
on the theme of “ divide et tmpera.” The Malayan 
parties are at one in demanding that the present con- 
stitution shall very quickly be superseded by one which 
would remove all members with any official British 
taint from the legislature—though not those who are 
nominated to represent the Malay rulers. 

Nonetheless, the main Malayan political group is the 
“ Alliance,” made up of all three races’ communal party 
organisations—the United Malays National Organisa- 
tion, the Malayan Chinese Association, and the Malayan 
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Indian Congress. The administration tips it to win— 
conceivably with the same misplaced confidence that the 
Sudan government felt for the success of the pro- 
British Umma party in the Sudan in 1953, or the Singa- 
pore government’s belief that the conservatives would 
come out on top last March. The Alliance is fighting 
every constituency, and among its 52 candidates are 
15 Chinese and 2 Indians, but it required the threat of 
resignation from the UMNO leader, Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, to achieve such a multiracial front. 
Undoubtedly the Alliance, backed by Chinese money, 
is strong, though it got an attack of nerves when on 
May oth a motion rejecting the unlimited use of cars by 
candidates in the elections was carried by one vote in 
the old Legislative Council. The Alliance was count- 
ing on deploying its vast 
superiority of transport re- 
sources. After the vote, the 
members of the Executive 
Council belonging to the two 
chief parties in the Alliance, 
the UMNO and the MCA, 
resigned to devote themselves 
to electioneering, an indica- 
tion that they feel the going 
will be hard. ; 

The threat does not come 
from the Left, though the 
Labour party is putting up 
four candidates; it comes 
from resurgent Malay 
nationalism. A group of 
parties are bidding strongly 
for the Malay vote by appeal- 
ing to traditional suspicions of 
the other races, and to the 
traditional, and very strong, 
loyalties to the Malay states 
and their Sultans. Of these 
parties, by far the most 
important is Party Negara, |Ca===== 


formed by Dato Sir Onn | POPULATION BY STATES 

: 100,000 MALAYSIANS 

bin Jafar, when he broke 9 00.000 cameese. INDIANS 
away from UMNO for its ————. 


lack of a strong enough 

“Malay” line. Party Negara is now exhibiting 
some signs of strength. Its most powerful elec- 
tioneering agent is Dato Sir Onn himself, often 
toiling through the villages on his bicycle. It is 
putting up 30 candidates. Little less nationalistic in 
their approach are the Pan-Malayan Islamic Party, with 
11 candidates, and the regional National Association of 
Perak with 9 candidates. There are a number of smaller 
parties with a similar outlook. It may be significant that 
of the 15 Chinese candidates put up by the Alliance— 
many of them well-known and popular men—ten are 
opposed by Malays, either of the Party Negara, the 
PMIP or by independents. Fortunately for most of 
them, the forces against them are generally divided. 
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Even in the framing of party manifestos, the Party 
Negara has made most of the running. It stands firmly 
by the present citizenship laws, under which Malays, 
and other citizens of the Federation, are first and fore- 
most nationals of a Malay state, under the unchallenged 
sovereignty and title of a Malay ruler ; it certainly re- 
pudiates any conception—towards which the Alliance 
was supposed to be working—that a person born in 
Malaya is automatically a citizen. It pledges itself to 
call a constituent assembly to work out plans for an 
independent Malaya by 1960—a Malaya in which Malay 
will be the sole national language, the new civil service 
will be ““ Malayanised,” the Malay peasantry will receive 
first consideration, immigration will be curbed and the 
country’s economic resources will no longer be used 
“as a pawn in the inter- 
national struggle for power.” 

This manifesto, which 
made no reference whatever 
to terrorism, appeared before 
the Alliance, which had been 
working on a policy for a 
year, had been able to publish 
the results of its labours ; and 
when the Alliance’s platform 
appeared in June, it had 
clearly been -rewritten to 
compete with Negara’s 
“ Malays first ” attitude. The 
Alliance has little to say on 
citizenship now ; it promises 
to appoint a commission, but 
it has retreated from the idea 
of jus soli completely, embar- 
rassing as this must be for its 
Chinese and Indian wings. It 
has, moreover, suddenly come 
out for independence by 
1959, and promises to set up 
a new two-house legislature 
meanwhile ; it also promises 
to make Malay the national 
language (“in ten years ”) ; it 
says all the right things about 
the Rulers, all the woolly 
things about the need to keep the communities in har- 
mony, and plenty of sharp things about the present 
administration to give the whole a flavour. Like Negara, 
it has plans to find land for the Malay peasants. It does, 
however, recognise the emergency ; it commits itse!{ to 
work for an amnesty and to repeal some of the emer- 
gency legislation. If an amnesty fails, the Alliance 
blithely undertakes to “ wipe the terrorists out.” 

The Alliance programme is evidently the more 
realistic of the two. But like the Negara programme !t 
has little of sense. to say about the economic 
problems of Malaya; it calls for commissions of 
experts to survey the country’s resources, but—!k¢ 
Negara—it turns down flat the most important recc0- 
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mendation made in the expert survey that has just been 
completed—the proposal made in the World Bank 
report that taxation should be increased to pay for addi- 
tional services, and, above all, to finance the modernisa- 
tion of the country’s industries, giving rubber the first 
priority. 

Even the prospect that the Alliance would sweep the 
polls, therefore, would not be entirely reassuring, since, 
though a multi-racial party, it shows itself so conscious 
of the pressufe of Malay nationalism, and feels so 
obviously hindered in facing Malaya’s basic needs— 
economic growth and racial partnership. The result is 
likely to be a compromise, since Negara could not win 
outright ; the significance of the election results will lie 
in the exact pattern of nationalism which emerges in 
the new House. If the Alliance gains most of the 52 
seats, that will be a mandate for a progressive, non- 
communal policy. But it will be tragedy if only the 
Alliance’s UMNO candidates are successful, for that, 
though the Governor can redress the balance when 
appointing nominated members in consultation with the 
elected members, will indicate that racial disunity, 
rather than unity, is the prospect before Malaya. 
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Because the 52 elected members are likely to be divided 
among several parties, government will have to be by 


+ Negotiation and coalition—but again it must be remem- 


bered that the 9 states’ representatives constitute a 
fairly solid nationalist bloc. However influential the 
administration may be, the new government will in fact 
take its power from the Malay people, their rulers and 
traditional institutions. This does not mean that much 
of the party programmes can be implemented or that 
Malaya can get independence either in 1959 or in 1960. 
It does mean that the traditional task of the High Com- 
missioner and senior British officials in educating the 
new ministers and elected representatives to a sense of 
moderation and responsibility in the realities of power 
may be no less difficult than in colonies in which the 
result of the first really “ general” election has been 
a swing leftwards. And it is a particularly heavy task 
in a country where Communism is still under arms but 
seeking means to find new points of entry into civilian 
life at a time when racial suspicions show signs of grow- 
ing, and economic problems, aggravated by the long- 
sustained insurrection, call for quick and courageous 
decisions. 


Free Trade Press 


= basic economics of newspaper or periodical 


publishing is generally. understood : the editorial 


matter attracts the circulation which brings in the adver- 
tisement revenue which, in turn, permits a selling price 
well below the real cost of producing and distributing 
the editorial material alone. It is an industry with 
“ overhead income ” and with relatively small overhead 
costs. The purchaser thus gets a heavily subsidised 
article, and the art of making a paper pay is the art of 
attracting enough circulation to attract enough subsidy. 
Hoc opus, hic labor—for it is generally a strenuous art ; 
and it is therefore a development worthy of interest that 
at last a number of publishers have discovered how to 
dispense with the cost and worry of it entirely, circulat- 
ing at a very satisfactory profit periodicals which consist 
of nothing—or of almost nothing—but advertisements 
paid for at stiffish rates. 

It would be asking rather much to expect readers to 
pay for such periodicals, though (for respectability’s 
sake) some of them carry a price on their covers. They 
have what is known as a “ controlled circulation ” ; that 
is to say, they are distributed free to the sort of readers 
who might be expected to buy the products advertised 
in theth—and these readers are reputedly the most hard- 
headed of all periodical readers: businessmen. The 
new controlled circulation journals specialise in some 


well-defined branch of manufacture or even trade, and © 


they exist solely as billboards for advertising the sort of 
equipment which that branch of manufacture or trade 
purchases, Equipment for running factories, building 


equipment, packaging equipment, office equipment, 
agricultural equipment, and many more are the themes 
of the new trade press. The “ controlled ” circulation 
is guaranteed, at least so far as correctly addressed 
wrappers can guarantee it. The “subscribers ” consist 
of all the interested firms listed in directories and 
reference books. And with so concentrated and inter- 
ested a readership, the advertisement rates are 
correspondingly graded. The market for some types of 
equipment may run to a circulation of 50,000 or more ; 
15,000 may be an average. 

It would not be entirely true to say that these 
periodicals carry no editorial matter at all—as is the 
case with at least one weekly which sells readily on 
bookstalls as a useful medium for advertising small 
wants of every kind. There are a few journals with 
controlled circulations which carry a fair proportion of 
editorial features, some of it informative and palatable. 
But the new “ equipment ” papers do not devote space 
to journalism in this sense at all ; they simply separate 
the columns of paid advertising by descriptions of the 
new or remodelled types of machinery, plant or services. 
Sometimes these are given code numbers and further 
details may be had on request ; but whether the descrip- 
tions are simply the makers’ claim or independent 
experts’ appraisals, it might be indelicate to inquire. 
At any rate the editor’s job is to list and describe all 
the new products, which in modern industry come in a 
bewildering rush from the cornucopia of inventiveness ; 
then the manufacturers or importers can keep their 
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products regularly before readers’ eyes by taking space. 

It is evidently a useful service, for there is no difficulty 
about getting advertising. Some dozen papers have been 
started, and new ones are springing up. One that was 
started for a few hundred pounds some years ago is 
xeputed to have changed hands for £20,000 or so and 
to have made as much in net profits in the year after 
sale. This is not surprising, seeing that a quite moderate 
venture of this type may carry advertising worth {£3,000 
in every issue. The only costs are those of printing, 
circulating and getting the advertisements—with per- 
haps some sort of inquiry service to buyers and purchas- 
ing officers. 


* 


The new “ controlled circulation ” paper is, in short, 
simply the traditional technical periodical with nine- 
tenths of the editorial matter—the supposedly vital 
service of technical information to manufacturers—left 
out, and the highly profitable remainder distributed 
free. But the fact that it is promising well is a somewhat 
caustic comment on the state of at any rate part of the 
technical and trade press. It suggests that businessmen 
are just as happy to get a budget of advertising and 
puffs for all the use technical journalism is to them. 
In effect, all they want to know is who is making what, 
at what price, and what it will do. A regularly compiled 
up-to-date directory suffices them. It goes to the buying 
and technical departments ; top executives keep their 
desks clear for more important information. 

For the trouble with so much of the technical press 
is that, though its advertisement rates are based on the 
claim that it is read in the board room and the research 
and development departments, it tells the average manu- 
facturer little that he does not know already. Real 
technical news is passed round in a dozen different ways 
before it gets into print in a commercial technical 
journal ; outstanding contributions to science and 
technology are first made in the journals of the learned 
institutions or in privately circulated papers. All but the 
limited range of first-class commercial technical papers 
get their technical news at second hand or, if at first 
hand, the “ news ” is relatively trivial. Their search 
for industrial news is hampered by the reticence of the 
British businessman to part with any information except 
the specifications of his latest product, and the proprie- 
tors’ fear of offending advertisers, who are generally the 
keenest and most critical readers. To produce a tech- 
nical periodical that sells because it is read requires an 
expensive editorial staff, and even then newsgathering 
is far harder in Britain than in America. There are such 
papers, but they are fewer than they should be, and it 
is significant how many businessmen turn first to the 
American technical journal, if they read a_ technical 
journal at all. 

Many technical journals are in fact produced because 
it is as easy to get advertising as it is difficult to get 
readership. | The profitable formu‘a has beeri very 
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simple. First, find a new line or speciality in industry. 
Find a name for it. Get an editor who knows a little 
about it. Have some articles written and a dummy pre- 
pared ; circulate this to all prospective advertisers. 
Assure them that everyone in that speciality needs g 
paper devoted to their interests. Book space, usually 
by the dozen insertions at £30 to £40 a page. Mail 
the new periodical to all the firms in the industry free 
for a few months, then ask them to subscribe. If the 
proportion is small, keep mailing. Many a profitable 
publication has been floated on a paid circulation of a 
few hundred. It is only when an effort is made to raise 
it to thousands that it threatens to cost money. In the 
past advertisers, and some advertising agents, have been 
complaisant about circulation claims, rarely pressing 
awkward questions. But this is changing. More and 
more publishers of the weaker journals see in a “ con- 
trolled circulation” a tempting answer. And to do 
some of them justice, they are ready to provide a better 
editorial service once they have frankly come out in the 
open with the admission that people will not subscribe 
for a particular technical paper—but might read it if it 
were supplied free. 

* 


The new free trade press might provoke a refreshing 
change in technical journalism and publishing. The 
“ equipment news ” free-distribution paper may become 
an important branch of technical publishing, and super- 
sede the mediocre papers which are in fact published for 
their advertising alone, though they do‘not admit it. On 
the other hand, the better papers will meet the challenge 
of the free papers by incurring the editorial costs neces- 
sary to make themselves really worth reading, and re- 
couping themselves by pointing out to advertisers that a 
paper with a real paid circulation is more likely to be read 
than one which is an advanced kind of direct mail adver- 
tising. The result would be, on the one hand, a group 
of first-rate technical periodicals, edited without fear or 
favour, and printing the news of an industry whether 
the firms in it liked it or not (which would mean they 
would read it) ; and on the other hand, a group of papers 
produced frankly as a medium for selling goods and 
nothing else. Between vigorous journalism and honest 
catalogue-making, much dead wood could be cut out. 
Nor is it impossible that the “ controlled circulation ” 
papers, having made handsome profits, might finance 
the big investment in a better technical press which is 
needed in this country. 

It is needed here because America has it ; because a 
first-rate technical press is essential to a country that 
depends for a large part of its living on the sale of 
advanced technology. This has not been apparent to 
many technical publishing houses. If the free trade 
press forces them to change their ways, by revealing the 
indifference of businessmen, by exposing the mockery 
of unaudited circulations, and by drawing off advertising 
from papers that cannot justify their existence, it may 
do a great deal of good. 
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Babel Mountain 


ust before reaching the “summit,” the Soviet Prime 
Minister expressed his aim as being “ to find a common 
language” there. One wonders whether Marshal Bulganin 
understood the full importance of what he was saying. The 
differences between Communist and free nations are indeed 
intimately bound up: with conflicting interpretations of 
words. The Marshal himself illustrated the problem by the 
very manner in which he issued his statement last Friday: 
he read it out to a gathering of reporters at what the Russians 
called a “ press conference,” but no questioning was per- 
mitted (Mr Molotov, who has boldly exposed himself to 
ordeal by question twice in the last decade, could have 
told his chief what a real press conference is). But much 
more vital words are involved. Can the world regain trust 
and secure peace when it cannot even agree on the meaning 
of words like democracy, free elections, international con- 
trol, co-existence, or even trust, security and peace? 

This is no mere hair-splitting academic exercise ; would 
that it were. Western (including German) doubts about 
Russia’s real intentions have been directly fostered by 
Russia’s vague dogma that a reunited Germany should have 
“free elections ” partly derived from the “ free ” electoral 
system of the Soviet zone, and should be “ democratic ” and 
“ peaceful "words which, in Moscow, are applied only to 
Communist regimes. Again, what the Soviet rulers mean by 
“international control” has never been clearly revealed in 
the course’ of years of patient probing, and this evasive- 
ness has contributed to the tangle over disarmament as well 
as over German elections: And “ co-existence,” which, as 
even Mr Chou En-lai once agreed, means living together, 
has in practice been interpreted by the Communist world as 
jron curtain. apartheid, As Mr Shishkin, one of Moscow 
tadio’s star commentators, rightly remarked last week: 
“ The re-establishment of confidence is a considerably more 
difficult job than the cultivation of dissension.” A good 
start might be made by restoring their original meaning to 
some of the key words in international parlance. 


Collective Insecurity 


TS opening speeches of the four heads of government 
made it plain that all the western statesmen regarded 
German reunion as an “urgent need,” in Sir Anthony 
Eden’s phrase, while for Marshal Bulganin it. was “ not yet 
ripe” and “to be achieved only “step by step.” The 
Russians’ approach to the German question was, indeed, 
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almost brutally frank. They were not interested in dis- 
cussing free elections ; they showed no trace of readiness 
to abandon the Ulbricht regime ; they directed their fire 
upon Nato and Western Union, and outlined a “ two-stage ” 
plan for Europe the effect of which was to rule out German 
reunion until the western alliances had ceased to exist. At 
least this was more honest than usual. Germans need no 
longer suppose that Russia will readily grant them unity if 
they merely quit Nato; its price is the destruction of 
Nato. 

The familiar Soviet alternative for Europe, a “ security ” 
system consisting of multilateral guarantees and requiring 
the removal of all American forces from Europe, was again 
Marshal Bulganin’s centrepiece, and again singularly failed 
to convince any of his audience. The Marshal himself 
pointed to its hollowness when he brushed aside Sir 
Anthony’s proposal that the “ Big Four” and a reunited 
Germany should exchange guarantees, saying that powerful 
States were not interested in guarantees ; and Sir Anthony’s 
prompt inquiry how the Soviet plan differed from an ex- 
change of guarantees was pertinent enough. Indeed, the 
first few hours at Geneva fully confirmed the impression 
that the object of the cloudy Russian “security” plan is 
not to make Europe safer but to smash the Atlantic alliance ; 
that. “security,” in Mr Molotov’s vocabulary, means 
increased insecurity. 

It was thus hardly surprising that the Russians showed 
little interest in the British proposal for a five-power 
security pact and for reciprocal control of arms in Germany 
and neighbouring countries, or in the American offer of 


-“ further reciprocal safeguards,” or even in the French 


suggestion that while a reunited Germany should remain 
in the Atlantic system, a general security organisation open 
to all European states could be “superimposed” on the 
existing ones. M. Faure’s further suggestion that eventu- 
ally the existing organisations and the proposed general 
one might fuse together may, however, appeal more to the 
Russian palate ; and it is to be hoped that the French 
Prime Minister will not fail to draw the lesson of this 
week’s exchanges, and realise that Moscow is interested in 
hypotheses of this kind solely as a means of squeezing the 
Americans out of the European picture, if not immediately 
then in a few years’ time. 


Soldiers and Barriers 


uGs and hearty handshakes. are the order of the day 
H at this year’s Geneva conference. The bonhomie 
described in an article on page 318 contrasts strikingly 
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with the frigid scenes in the same city a year ago, and Mr 
Eisenhower seems to be leaving Sir Anthony Eden and 
M. Faure standing in the sunshine stakes. In itself it is 
excellent that the by-products of the H-bomb should include 
smiles at the “ summit ” as well as fine weather in July for 
the masses. But just how deep does the wide Khrushchev 
smile go? When Mr Eisenhower, addressing Marshal 
Zhukov “as soldier to soldier,” assures him in simple 
language that neither he nor Nato as a whole has any 
thought of starting a war, he gets in return the threadbare 
sophistry that Nato must be aggressive because Russia, 
although a wartime ally, has not been invited to join it. 
This invites the equally absurd retort that the Sino-Soviet 
alliance must also be aggressive since it excludes the United 
States and other allies in the Japanese war. 

The President’s straightforward sincerity received an 
equally devious rebuff when he asked for the removal of 
barriers to ordinary human contacts, saying: “ We frankly 
fear the consequences of a situation where whole peoples are 
isolated from the outside world.” In effect, he was echoing 
Mr Nehru, who told the Jugoslavs earlier this month: “ Let 
us open the windows and let in fresh air and light.... The 
world is now too small for any nation to lead a separated 
life.” And Mr Nehru, who had just taken a good look at 
Russia, was in turn echoing Ernest Bevin’s appeal at the 
United Nations in 1948: “ Let us open up the world and 
let light and knowledge come in.” 

On Monday Marshal Bulganin quickly and smoothly 
assured the President that nothing lay nearer to the Soviet 
rulers’ hearts than the lifting of barriers to human contact 
and knowledge. Was the Marshal really quite unaware that 
his police have been systematically “jamming” not only 
western radio reports on Geneva but even broadcasts from 
London made by official Soviet delegates to Britain? He 
may well not have heard of the tearful women who watched 
a British cruiser leave Gdynia a few days ago; but the 
Soviet Premier presumably knows something of the little 
band of western wives now being released from Eastern 
Europe after years of effort. These belated and grudging 
“acts of grace” unfortunately only prove the rule to which 
they are the exception. For the Communists, free human 
contact and movement is something to be approved specifi- 
cally in each case—not, as in the West, a general principle 
only to be departed from in specific cases. The world of 
“mutual trust” will arrive only when people no longer 
have to await invitations to visit, or permits to leave, the 
Soviet sphere. 


Opposition to Some Purpose 


R ATTLEE’S construction of a full shadow government, 
M complete with senior and junior “ Ministers,” is an 
interesting experiment in the art of opposition. In dealing 
with the complex issues of modern administration, any 
Opposition is at some disadvantage when arguing with 
Ministers who can call on unlimited supplies of Civil Service 
briefs. Labour’s failure to make itself a constructive force 
in the last Parliament was partly the result of inefficient 
machinery for transferring to the front bench the expert 
knowledge of back bench specialist groups. The new system 
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is designed to correct this weakness. The new “ Ministers” 
will not invariably be the front bench spokesmen on their 
various subjects—in this week’s coal debate, for instance, 
the new Fuel “ Minister ” took ne part—but they will report 
to the shadow cabinet on the views of their respective 
groups. 

In picking his team Mr Attlee has confined himself 
to the elected shadow cabinet and to ex-Ministers. He 
has assured his followers that the list can be altered, that 
those named have no exclusive interest in their respective 
subjects, and that no arrangements of this kind can bind 
a future Labour Premier. Yet the man in possession will 
have a head start when the next Labour Government is 
formed, and it is to the Labour party’s interest that some of 
the younger people who have not been Ministers should 
have a chance. By the next election Labour will have been 
out of office for at least eight years, and it will then need 
to present to the electors an embryo government very 
different from the dismal team of 1951. 

Mr Attlee himself will have gone by then, and part of 
his purpose may be to ease the transition. He has, in 
effect, by-passed the elected shadow cabinet, with its grow- 
ing emphasis on political brawn rather than intellect, in 
order to give status to the younger ex-Ministers who find 
it difficult to wield hatchets with the fervour necessary to 
win election to the shadow cabinet. The general distribu- 
tion of responsibilities strikes a balance between the various 
sections of the party; if it is a little hard to envisage 
Mr Robens as a future Foreign Secretary, at least he would 
be an advance on Mr Morrison, and there will be plenty 
of time for his potentialities to be judged. 


Mr Lloyd Holds His Ground 


HE debate on the coal industry this week was a critical 
one for the Minister of Fuel and Power. Though the 
government reshuffle may not be round the corner, it will 
not be long delayed ; Mr Lloyd himself is not one of the 
most popular members of the front bench in the Tory 
party ; and he has been in trouble with the Tory Fue! and 
Power Committee for a long time. But in the event, ordeal 
by Nabarro did not prove very serious. Mr Lloyd made an 
effective defence of the Government’s fuel policy (discussed 
in a later Business Note) against critics on both sides of the 
House. One clear virtue of Mr Lloyd’s stewardship has 
been his success in keeping coal out of politics. He dealt 
very faithfully with Labour’s exaggerated fears of an im- 
pending attack on nationalisation, and he told his own back- 
benchers in straight language to stop sniping at the Coal 
Board. Some of their criticisms were justified, and the 
Fleck report confirmed that the men in the pits were not 
getting all the leadership they need ; but Mr Lloyd was 
on firm ground in arguing that time is now needed before 
the recent reorganisation can be judged. 

It looks, therefore, as if Mr Lloyd has repeated his success 
of a year ago when a major revolt in the Tory Fuel and 
Power committee was taken to the 1922 committee and there 
killed. . But it would be premature for him to @ssume that 
he has entirely silenced his critics, even with the aid 
of some witticisms from Mr Crookshank. Mr Nabarro’s 
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place in the Fuel and Power committee may not even be 
filled. But he managed to get a fullish House to listen to his 
strictures on coal policy. The general feeling at the end of 
the debate was undoubtedly that there are no real grounds 
for Mr Lloyd’s removal. ; his is an office which could be the 
graveyard of any minister’s reputation. The coal industry 
is not one that will respond easily to the most brilliant 
ministerial performance, nor to legislation of the interfering 
kind to which Mr Nabarro, so curiously for a Tory, seems 
to pin his faith. But one of the functions of the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power is to keep the peace while the administrators 
and technicians do their job, and the Prime Minister may 
well feel that a mew face at the Ministry would have a calm- 
ing effect and that Mr Lloyd’s talents could be fitted in else- 


where. 


Stirring Up Civil Defence 


y is appropriate that Coventry City Council should agree 
to resume its statutory duties in civil defence just as 
there appears a report on the subject by a Labour party joint 
committee, of which Mr R. H. S. Crossman is a signatory. 
For the report is a notably realistic document, and the 
burden of its recommendations is that the country should 
not despair—as Coventry did—but should plan a survival 
operation in which all the pathetic paraphernalia of fire- 
fighting, first-aid and rescue operations in an H-bomb age 
will (with military control and martial law) have their part 
to play—if only on the far periphery of the fireball. It 
rightly calls for, at any rate, preliminary instructions to the 
public from the Home Office. 


We think it remarkable that in less than twenty months 
after the explosion of the first hydrogen bomb the Govern- 
ment had been able to come to a decision as to the future 
of the Suez Canal zone base and Middle East defence ; 
yet they are still only “re-examining” the effects of the 
bomb on the structure of home defence. 


It is not really remarkable, for it is one thing to conclude 
that an army would be wiped out in a base, but quite another 
to decide in detail what to do with the population of a city 
under the same threat. Nonetheless, the immense difficulties 
of working out what would happen if H-bombs fell—involv- 
ing the sorting out of so many independent variables—does 
not absolve the Government from putting out the facts, and 
a set of conditional instructions. The Labour committee is 
in no doubt that urban populations must be dispersed over 
the countryside to cut down the heavy losses of life that 
are certain even with such dispersal; it also accepts the 
corollary that as this will reduce production and transport 
to a minimum, there must be dispersed stocks of everything 
from food to standby power plant, from clothing to medi- 
cines, from shelter to fuel. 

But the Labour party’s committee says nothing whatever 
about the cost of such stockpiling, which would certainly 
involve a drop in the national standard of living meanwhile. 
Civil defence preparations could cost anything; it 
depends on estimates of the effects of “a thirty-day war 
fought out of stocks” and the number of survivors to be 
fed and rebuilt into a productive community thereafter. 
The Labour committee seems somewhat optimistic about 
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the warning of attack—and the scale of the aid that might 
come in by sea afterwards. Otherwise its report faces the 
grim facts, and it is now time that the Home Office should 


show the public that it is doing the same. There is a need 


for a Manual of Survival—at least to H-day plus 30. 


Signor Segni’s Programme 


IGNOR SEGNI has won his vote of confidence in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies by 293 votes to 265 with twelve 
abstentions. His margin of success was narrow, but it is 
unlikely that he hoped for anything much better ; he gained 
the support of the four centre parties while extremists of 
both Right and Left joined in voting against him, At the 
time of writing, the vote in the Senate has not yet been 
taken, but it is confidently expected that Signor Segni will 
win that too. 

The programme that the new Prime Minister presented 
to parliament last week was a judicious, middle-of-the-road, 
well-presented affair. It did not arouse any very strong 
emotions but it should have calmed those who feared either 
that Signor Segni might lean too far to the Left or that he 
had been forced to jettison his own liberal ideas in order 
to placate the conservative Liberal party. He did not 
mention the extreme Left, but was no doubt thinking of 
them when he pledged his government to observe the 
principle that all citizens are equal before the law and 
coupled this with a firm declaration that democratic insti- 
tutions must be defended. His support for the Atlantic 
alliance was strong and categorical ; his economic policy is 
to be based on the familiar principles of the Vanoni plan. 

Signor Segni has promised to carry on with the land 
reforms which he himself initiated, and although he has 
had to make some concessions to the Liberals over peasant 
farm tenancies, he has not, so far as can be gathered, 
seriously compromised his own principles on this thorny 
problem. He has quieted a good many fears by reassur- 
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ances that no oil concessions to foreign companies will be 
signed until the new Mineral Law has been passed by 
parliament ; and although Signor Tremelloni is no ionger 
in the cabinet, the modest tax reform which he unsuccess- 
fully tried to pilot through parliament is not to be allowed 
to fall by the wayside. Signor Segni has also promised to 
complete the constitutional structure of the Republic, and 
in particular to set up the constitutional court the lack. of 
which has prevented the clearing away of a good many 
remains of Fascist legislation. In short, Italy’s new Prime 
Minister has got off to a creditable start even though it has 
not been greeted with much applause. He deserves— 
although he may not get—a good run for his money. 


The Bundestag Asserts Itself 


HE Federal German parliament has scored a triumph 
- over Dr Adenauer and his cabinet. The Volunteers 
Bill was passed by the Bundestag last Saturday, after being 
changed completely in committee. The original draft was a 
brief, vague blanket regulation giving power to appoint the 
first cadres of the German army, administration and training 
forces, with the provisional status of civil servants on proba- 
tion. As amended, various provisions are made for control 
by the legislature ; and appointment of colonels and generals 
is to be subject to the approval of a large, perhaps too large, 
and powerful body of public men. The rights of the Lander 
have also been observed. Christian-Democrats were among 
the members who asserted parliament’s authority, and Dr 
Adenauer made no effort to prevent the drastically amended 
bill from being passed. Though he likes exercising his 
personal authority, he is anxious to secure all-party co-opera- 
tion in building up the new German forces on democratic 
lines. 

In fact, the Social-Democrats are collaborating in defence 
measures. They sit on the various Bundestag committees, 
whose power is very considerable. The amendment of the 
Volunteers Bill was partly their work, though they voted 
against it on the final reading, on principle. They objected 
to the interim measure being rushed through on the eve of 
the Geneva conference. ‘ 

It is an excellent thing that the German Socialists should 
help to. keep the new army under democratic supervision. 
But there is some danger that their efforts may lead to 
extreme measures which will be unworkable. If the British 
can counst] moderation to a country full of its new 
sovereignty, they shou!d do so. Germany needs all the com- 
bined help and wisdom that it can be given. 


Wool Over French Eyes 


HE French army is committed to a busy future in North 
Africa. Already, it is containing rebellion in eastern 
Algeria ; now it must also man Morocco’s largest city, 
Casablanca, to prevent a repetition of fights between French- 
men and Moroccans in which the French police had taken 
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sides. Unfortunately, many of the men in the army’s ranks 
are out of love with colonial operations since Dien Bien 
Phu ; it was undoubtedly to heighten their morale that the 
Defence Minister, General Koenig, told them in a broad- 
cast last week that the troubles in North Africa were not 
spontaneous, but “ are inspired and upheld by a powerful 
coalition of widely varying interests.” Among these interests, 
most Frenchmen in their minds, and some in actual state- 
ments, include not only broadcasts from Budapest and Cairo, 
but also “British machinations” and “ American propa- 
ganda.” 

But no Minister talking on the air can confine his remarks 
to one set of ears. Is it wise thus to mislead all other French 
listeners, who include the deputies and voters in whose 
hands decisions lie, and from whom it could be fatal to con- 
ceal the magnitude and main cause of the problem France 
faces in Algeria and Morocco? 

For the root of the trouble is neither peculiar to French 
territories, nor is it of foreign manufacture. It is the fever 
that is sweeping the whole of the world’s under-developed 
belt as it experiences development. The fountainhead of this 
development is the education, good health and investment 
in which France takes legitimate pride, but the inescapable 
outcome of this endowment is a desire on the part of the 
pupil to run things for himself. The crux of the trouble is 
that newly educated men want new outlets—votes, jobs, 
ministerial portfolios. Fulfilment of this wish is at its least 
simple when the way is blocked by a posse of European 
settlers who once ran child-like natives, liked the job and did 


_ it well, and who do not now want to surrender their 


supremacy. The clash between these two elements was seen 
at its most naked in Casablanca last weekend, when 
European rioters assaulted Moroccans, and Moroccans 
retaliated ; at least 32 people were killed and 250 wounded. 

Naturally, foreign influence plays some part in fomenting 
these African emotions. For instance, the wartime broad- 
casts from the West, extolling ideals that were the anti- 
thesis of Hitler’s, of course fell on African ears as well as on 
those of the European resistance movements. So does the 
postwar news from Indonesia, Libya, the Sudan and West 
Africa. But these foreign tidings merely oversow a field 
already tilled, harrowed and sown during the lycée educa- 
tion that is the backbone of France’s “ mission civilatrice.” 
All this may sound obvious, but it needs saying more often 
than it is said. Otherwise, astounded British tourists will 
go on being accosted in French bistros by honest Frenchmen 
who ask them why Britain is “deliberately undermining” 
France’s position in North Africa. 


Transfer of Power 


HE de¢ision of the London County Council to transfer 

some of its powers to the metropolitan borough councils 
is as sensible as it is surprising—for big authorities are rarely 
so altruistic. The LCC is grossly overloaded, while the 
metropolitan boroughs are underworked ; they have in fact 
only a small part’of the powers of a county borough, yet are 
nearly comparable in average population and wealth. The 
purpose of the transfer is to help to revitalise the boroughs, 
which are suffering from diminished public interest. 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


IcFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—‘*Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, B.C.2 
Tel; NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 
BinMINGHAM—214, HaGtey Roap, Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester—31, Friar Lane. Granby 854 


MANCHESTER—73, Wuttrwortn St. Central 5429 


EoinsurGH—33, Cuarcorre SQ. Edinburgl: 30212 
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DAISEE JUTE 


gets the 
Saleke 






HIs isn’t the kind of sack you don’t want. Thisis 

a jute sack —and that is a Good Thing. For 

sacks carry your coal, your sugar and your flour. 

Sacks carry fertilizers and seed and grain. And 

because sacks must be tough, the best sacks are 
made of jute. 

Just like rope. And twine and hessian and scrim. 
All these are made of jute. Jute backs your lino and 
your carpets. Jute lines your shoes and shapes the 
shoulders of your suit. 

What amazing stuff is jute. How unromantic and 
how unregarded. But how very vital! For always, 
everywhere, jute is at its necessary task. All praise 
to jute! 


EM ov ceca 


INpysTRIES “TD 


—makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; 
jute carpets and furnishing fabrics; yarn for carpets, cloth 
for backing linoleum, for tarpauling, roofing felt, damp- 
courses and plasterers’ scrim; cotton belting and webbing 
and canvas. 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us:— 
JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD - MEADOW PLAGE BUILD NGS - DUNDEE 
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Britain’s 
fastest- 
growing 
Paper 


can help you sell more 
goods in Britain’s 
fastest-growing market 


Glasgow and the West of Scotland is a 
rapidly-growing, wealthy market. Are 
your sales keeping pace with its 
growth ? 


The March audited, certified average net 
sales per issue of the GLASGOW EVENING 
NEWS are 177,562, showing an increase 
of 24°%% over March 1954. These figures 
prove that the * News’ is more than 
keeping the pace with tremendous 
activity in this valuable market. 


The ‘Personal to You’ theme 
sells the ‘News’ 


Over the last nine months, the GLASGow 
EVENING NEWS has developed an entirely 
new appeal whereby its readers become 
its friends. From many sources comes 
evidence of an ever-increasing ‘ reader 
trust’. Readers look forward to seeing 
each day what their ‘ friends’ have to 
say to them personally. And these 
‘friends’ are the journalists in. the 
‘News’ whose originality and flair have 
captured the imagination of this market. 


The ‘Personal to You’ theme 
can sell your product 


. « - SO make sure that it is 
advertised in the 


Evening News 
Glasgow 


Kemsley House, 


Kemsley House, 
Glasgow 


London 
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When an old-established business takes 


on a new lease of life — or when a fast growing 
- business is ready to blossom out into bigger 


and better offices: that’s the time when 
Catesbys Contracts can be very useful. 


Catesbys can take off your hands all the pains 


and problems of furnishing, decorating and 


generally modernising old premises or fitting 


out new ones. We have our own team of 


specialists and craftsmen to do the whole job, 
from preliminary plans to final cleaning up. 


They'll provide all that’s needed, do all 
that’s necessary, in intelligent co-operation 


with you or your architect. They really have 


reduced the whole formidable business 
to a very fine art. 


Why not ring Museum 7777 and set the ball 


rolling! 


cS 


CatesbysS 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON WI - MUSEUM 777/ 


LET CATESBYS PUT ANEW FACE ON THE PLACE 
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In principle, the right kind of services are being trans- 
ferred, even if the initial list is modest. ‘The main services 
affected are maternity and child welfare, day nurseries, and 
certain minor health services, together with the delegation 
(not transfer) of some aspects of planning and building 
control. Such services call for local knowledge and an inti- 
mate approach, yet are not among the most expensive to 
operate. About 3d. will be saved on the county rate, but 
the poorest borough will not be worse off by more than 
a 3d. rate, while the richer ones will gain. Standards should 
not, therefore, deteriorate. 

Nevertheless, the transfer is bound to provoke doubts 
about the wisdom of this further fragmentation of the health 
services. For not all the functions imposed on local 
health authorities by the National Health Service Act are 
being transferred to the metropolitan boroughs. The LCC 
will, rather oddly, retain the duty to provide home nurses ; 
both it and the borough councils will be employing health 
visitors, the former in connection with the school health 
service and the latter for mothers and young children ; and 
the LCC is to retain the prevention of illness and the care 
and after-care of sick persons and mental defectives—in fact, 
all its existing mental deficiency and mental illness duties. 
The council stresses the importance of co-ordination, but 
there is a danger that a London family in distress will be 
subjected to the attention of even more authorities and 
agencies (or, worse still, will fall between them all), just 
when it is being realised that there are already far too many 
in the field. The probability that similar transfers or dele- 
gations of powers will soon be arranged for all counties 
suggests that the working of the social services needs to be 
examined, with a view to greater co-operation between them 
than exists at present. 


Gold Coast Portent 


HE defeat of the Convention Peoples’ Party candidate 
‘i in a by-election in the Gold Coast last week is an indi- 
cation that the main opposition to Dr Nkrumah’s rule, the 
National Liberation Movement, is now strong enough to 
win elections and to develop its case in a parliamentary 
manner. By the same token, it proves that some of its allega- 
jtions against the CPP’s methods of intimidation are 
unfounded ; a comfortable majority of that small fraction of 
the electorate which voted felt safe to vote against Dr 
Nkrumah. It is true that a large police force was at hand, 
and that precautions on such a scale would hardly be 
possible in a general election. But intimidation is not a 
monopoly of the CPP local party organisations ; hitherto 


the National Liberation Movement has made most of its . 


stir by demonstrations which have degenerated at times into 
violence. The most constructive outcome of the election 
would be for the NLM to develop as a properly consti- 
tuted opposition. This alone would settle allegations, made 
both in the Gold. Coast and in Britain, that the CPP is 
turning the Gold Coast into a one-party state. 

The NLM has a point of view and could offer sensible 
alternative policies if it wished. But it has hitherto 
been as weak in organisation as it has been noisy in 
voicing impracticable demands.’ It has called for a 
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Royal Commission, a Constituent Assembly, and now it 
is asking for an expert like Sir Keith Hancock to deal with 
its constitutional grievances. If the United Nations decide 
on a plebiscite for Togoland, it is all too probable that 
some Ashantis will demand one, too, ignoring the fact that 
its status as a mandated territory puts it on an entirely 
different footing. 

Undoubtedly, there has been too much centralisation—a 
legacy of efficient British rule—and some local oppression ; 
the charge of corruption, -however, can be levelled at all 
parties. The opposition leaders, and the Ashanti chiefs, 
now need to realise their responsibilities. They hotly deny 
that they are tribal or feudal ; they can prove it by becoming 
a modern political party. Once they can hope to form a 
government at the centre, the chances are that some form of 
regional devolution will satisfy them. 


Turn Again 


N exhibition with this pleasing title, sponsored by the 
Modern Architectural Research Group, was opened 
last week in the Royal Exchange by the Lord Mayor of 
London. Its object is to protest against the low architec- 
tural standards so woefully evident in the rebuilding of 
the City of London, and its method to show photographs 
of what has been done elsewhere with public buildings 
and offices. The bus station in Dublin, offices in Milan 
and New York, the railway station in Rome, the Peter 
Jones building in Sloane Square, are all there to point the 
moral. 

The Minister of Housing has lent his support to the 
protest with a letter to the Lord Mayor. He. points out 
that although buildings that fill in gaps have to be in 
keeping with their older neighbours, when rebuilding large 
derelict areas there is no such limitation. “The oppor- 
tunity is there of exciting modern conceptions planned 
and executed on the grand scale.” Why is it that the 
opportunity has so far been missed ? How, after all the 


talk about new architecture, all the visions of better-. 


cities, have architects been found to produce massive neo- 
Georgian blocks that might have been designed in the 
thirties ? 

The blame must be laid partly on the City Cor- 
poration, which has been far too ready to accept any 
designs that were submitted, provided that they con- 
formed to its rulings about height and so on. It has_also 
allowed piecemeal development, and permitted individual 
developers—as a compensation, perhaps, for waiting so long 
for their licences—to build for the maximum amount of 
floor space and with little regard for any other considera- 
tion, even that of relieving traffic congestion. This piece- 
meal building, however, is giving place to comprehensive 
projects for areas of several acres, under the corporation’s 
guidance ; the area round St Paul’s is being planned as a 
whole by Sir William Holford. Moreover, under the 
constant lash of the Royal Fine Art Commission, and: of 
publicity such as the Modern Architectural Research Group 
exhibition provides, there is hope of an improvement in 
designs. But the fair vision of a new City is sadly impaired. 
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Summer in Brussels 


SPAAK has lost no time in organising an array of 
M. committees and sub-committees to investigate the 
ways and means of carrying out the Messina decisions on 
further economic integration in Europe. Except for a fort- 
night’s breathing spell in August he will keep the experts 
hard at it all summer, a necessary punishment if the dead- 
line of October 1st for the final report is to be met. Each 
Tuesday a steering committee presided over by M. Spaak 
and composed of representatives of the Six, a British repre- 
sentative, and an official observer from the High Authority 
of the Coal and Steel Community will review progress and 
give new instructions to the subordinate committees that 
are studying the practical possibilities of further integration 
in transport (including air transport), conventional power, 
and atomic power, and looking more generally at the issues 
involved in the establishment of a broad common market. 

The British position at the meetings is different from that 
of the other participants, in that the British Government has 
not accepted the “ goal” of economic integration which the 
Six endorsed at Messina. M. Spaak has explained that the 
British members are neither “ delegates” nor “ observers,” 
but “ representatives ” ; a position which although neither 
definitive, nor unique, seems to satisfy everyone. 

Although supra-nationality has of late been played down, 
the Benelux countries make no secret of their belief that any 
serious attempt to integrate Europe economically means 
more of that strong medicine. As yet, however, there are no 
hard and fast positions ; but there is enough conviction that 
some new steps are necessary to carry the conference profit- 
ably, if warmly, through the summer. And the appearance 
of Professor Hallstein at the opening session to underline 
German support for the “European” approach of the 
Benelux countries stresgthened the prevailing feeling that 
the Brussels meetings will be something more than a 
mechanical review. As the establishment of WEU showed, 
once the need has been demonstrated and stultifying pre- 
conceptions have been broken down, there is still the will, 
and the ingenuity, to experiment with new forms of 
organisation. 


The Perils of Perén 


HE situation in Argentina remains unstable enough to 
{I alarm neighbouring Uruguay, but it is clear that Presi- 
dent Perén is trying both to retain power and to conciliate 
those forces that nearly overthrew his regime on June 16th. 
At first it appeared as if the president might be reduced toa 
transitional figurehead in a government essentially run by a 
junta of officers headed by General Lucero. Several minis- 
ters closely identified with Peronismo, among them Sr Bor- 
lenghi, Minister of the Interior, and Sr San Martin, Minis- 
ter of Education, were dismissed. On July 5th, moreover, 
President Perén appealed to his political opponents for an 
“armistice,” and ten days later he went so far as to promise 
that political freedom would be restored. At the same time, 
the Argentine government let it be known that it was pre- 
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pared to negotiate with the Vatican for a concordat, that its 
anti-Catholic campaign would be quietly dropped and that 
steps would be taken to punish the “Communists” who had 
set fire to nine churches. 

But beneath an outward show of conciliation and a 
genuine effort to ease tension in a bitterly divided country 
there is President Perén’s obvious intention of regaining 
power. Once before, after troubles had broken out in April 
and May, 1953, he showed that negotiations with the oppo- 
sition could be used to gain time. No doubt President Perén 
owes his present salvation to the army and has respected 
its wish that he should end the church-state fight. But 
the army is divided within itself and is in no position to take 
over the government or to deal with the pro-Perén General 
Confederation of Labour. The Radicals, moreover, who are 
now the only organised opposition party of any importance, 
are traditionally anti-clerical and cannot make a common 
front with Catholic interests. It is these divisions among 


his opponents that have allowed President Perén to return 


to some of his old ways ; once again demonstrators are being 
arrested wholesale, alleged Communists are being mis- 
handled by Peronista police, and Admiral Olivieri, impli- 
cated in the revolt of June 16th, is being held in close 
captivity. 

It is not easy, even in Argentina, to promise freedom and 
then revert to all the trappings of dictatorship. But unless 
President Perén’s opponents cooperate and channel public 
unresf towards a genuine call for reform, Peronismo may 
weather yet another crisis. 


Economic Realism in Belgrade 


HE Jugoslav government is to be congratulated on the 
= resolution and good sense with which it is now tackling 
its economic problems. These are, indeed, serious and 
urgent. In particular, the balance of payments crisis has 
grown worse ; during the first five months of the year exports 
were 2,200 million dinars lower than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1954, whereas, according to the planners, they 
should have increased by roughly that amount. There have, 
been some increases in industrial production, but the pros- 
pects for any further increases are admitted to be gloomy 
because exchange difficulties are holding up imports of 
essential industrial raw materials. 

Last week the Jugoslav authorities decided to increase the 
price of bread, flour and tobacco, to remove the subsidies 
on fats and to raise railway fares. Wages, pensions and 
children’s allowances are to be increased, but the govern- 
ment, anxious no doubt not to increase inflationary 
pressures, does not pretend that these will do more than 
partially offset the higher prices. Its chief aim is to reduce 
food imports—and its present dependence on American 
generosity—and to build up agricultural exports. It hopes 
that the increase in the price of bread, which has been kept 
disproportionately low, will both stimulate grain production, 
which even in years of good harvest has remained below 
the prewar average, and gradually encourage the Jugoslav 
people to vary a diet that at present contains a very high 
proportion—69 per cent—of bread. The subsidies on fats 
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have in practice served to increase consumption rather than 
stimulate production ; it is hoped that their removal will 
eventually lead to a reduction in fats imports, which now 
amount to some 33,000 tons annually. 

It cannot have been easy for the Jugoslavs to introduce 
measures which, whatever their welcome from the farmers, 
can hardly be popular with town dwellers already grappling 
with shortages and an alarming increase in the cost of 
living. Nor can it have been easy for a Communist govern- 
ment to admit openly that the full operation of the free 
market would help to solve its economic difficulties, and 
that the abolition of “ administrative interference ” would, 
in the words of Mr Vukmanovic-Tempo, Jugoslavia’s chief 
economic expert, “favourably influence production and 
trade.” It remains to be seen whether the government’s 
economic realism has gone far enough—in particular, 
whether the peasants’ tenacious suspicions are yet dispelled. 
But at any rate agriculture is no longer to be the Cinderella 
of the Jugoslav economy. It is receiving an increasing share 
of investment, and next autumn a special session of the 
federal parliament will consider measures for agricultural 
development. 


Economising on Remploy 


;% unhappiness of the halt, lame and blind offers 
excellent opportunities for political indignation, and 
the debate on.a motion criticising the Government for 
restraining Remploy from taking on more disabled persons 
contained a few fine emotional passages. But industry in 
general employs hundreds of thousands of people with some 
degree of disability ; Remploy is simply an organisation— 
really part of the social services—for running 90 small 
factories to give work, and above all self-respect, to some 
6,000 “ Section II” disabled people who need specially 
sheltered employment. Nor is this a fixed figure, for many 
who start in Remploy factories are fitted to move on to 
“ unsheltered ” industry. The burden of the Opposition 
case was that there are still many disabled persons who 
ould only hope to find employment in a Remploy factory— 
perhaps another 3,000—but who are kept out by the 
Ministry of Labour’s failure to expand the scheme. It was, 
indeed, admitted in the course of the debate that another 
50 factories might be needed, since disabled persons are 
scattered all over the country and even the existing wide 
distribution of Remploy factories is not wide enough. 

But before Remploy can be expanded, there are a number 
of questions to be asked. The number of registered dis- 
abled persons is falling—has been halved since 1948. It 
does not follow that every disabled person could take a job 
even in Remploy if one were available. The Ministry of 
Labour’s decision to make a survey of the numbers of unem- 
ployed disabled persons before siting new factories or 
incurring greater costs—and it costs £6 to £8 a week to 
employ a “ Section II” cripple—is obviously the right one. 
The survey should be published, and then a debate may be 
useful. Meanwhile Remploy is employing more people 
than ever, except for the short period early this year in 
which numbers rosé to 6,500. 
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How Many Colonial Universities? 


So“ wise and restraining words have been said about 

proposals to establish new universities in the colonies 
by the Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
Overseas in its recent report (Cmd 9515). The political or 
racial reasons for setting up a new college in the Eastern 
region of Nigeria as a counterpart to Ibadan in the west, or 
for creating a specifically “‘ Chinese University ” in Singa- 
pore, are painfully obvious. But they are not neces- 
sarily associated with the need to train a professional 
cadre and to maintain academic standards. As the Inter- 
University Council points out, local pride and support are 
essential to the success of a university, but too many institu- 
tions, set up for the wrong reasons and competing for scarce 
resources, could gravely injure an enterprise of whose 
remarkable success the council has no doubts. Thé new 
universities and colleges are expensive, especially in the 
initial stages when the capital costs are being incurred and 
the ratio of staff to students is high, and they need all the 
money available for higher education whether from bene- 
factions or government grants. They need to grow to keep 
alive ; if the present impetus were lost, the best men would 
leave and a deterioration in quality, of which the council 
is in some respects the jealous guardian, would set in. 

This would be a tragedy ; for the high standards achieved 
by the “special relationship” between the colleges and 
London University is the real guarantee that in years to 
come the colonies will be served by administrators and 
technologists of firstrate abilities, with degrees accepted 


everywhere in the world. The importance of this is indi- | 


cated by the dubious status of the degrees awarded by some 


Indian universities. Therefore the colonial colleges need 


to be sustained by money and care, and preserved (the 
council notes) from improper pressures or from being over- 
strained by tasks at present beyond their strength. The 
council does not think that higher education in the colonies 
is unduly dear, and it resists comparisons with the cost 
of training colonials in Britain ; moreover it believes that 
the cost per student will decline as facilities improve and 
as the new secondary schools turn out more pupils of 
university calibre. But it has no doubt that “another 
quinquennium ” of capital assistance from Britain will be 
needed—and that it will prove amply worthwhile. 


Books versus Publications 


HE London Library provided the right background -for 

Sir William Haley’s complaint this week that reading 
was killing reading: that reports, documents, memoranda 
of all kinds were consuming the time .and the eye-strength 
of that part of the community which is traditionally 
nourished on good reading. The Victorian men of affairs 
who created the London Library one hundred and fourteen 
years ago were well read besides being well informed. in 
their own specialities ; today that becomes an ever harder 
feat. 


In so far as it is still possible, the London Library provides. 
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the means. It possesses one of the largest areas of open 
library shelves anywhere in this country ; it is easier to skim 
and skip—which Sir William thinks the worst of modern 
literary habits—while strolling along its shelves than any- 
where else. Its indexing is historical rather than scientific, 
as is shown by a glance through the recently published 
fourth volume of “The Subject-Index of the London 
Library ” (listing accessions from 1938-1953). For the 
London Libary existed before the Dewey classification ; it 
adheres to the spelling “ Corea,” and it refuses to admit that 
Imp. Moskovskoe Arkh. Obsch. may have been replaced by 
a less regal institution. 

To turn the pages of the index is to realise how much 
worthwhile reading cannot be got into a lifetime even un- 
encumbered by departmental memoranda. But bibliophiles 
are unprepared to face the ineluctable facts of mortality. 
There are now over 5,000 members of the London Library, 
and its annual meeting, over which Mr T. S. Eliot presided 
with aquiline asperity, had to pass a rule “ that no member 
shall be allowed more than 40 volumes in all at any one 
time.” 


Split Atom Conference 


HE special session of the Soviet Academy of Sciences 
devoted to atomic energy was not, after all, attended 
by as many foreign delegates as originally expected. Of 
the 42 invitations to Moscow sent out, only half were 
accepted. There were the inevitable representatives of the 
members of the Soviet bloc, including atomic scientists 
from Mongolia and Albania. A mixed group from the 
outside world embraced Egyptians and Israelis, Iranians and 
Burmese, in addition to the more important delegations 
from India and Japan. Non-Soviet Europe was represented 
by Norway and its two neutral neighbours, Sweden and 
Finland, as well as Jugoslavia; and with two Austrian 
scientists arriving at the last moment, the “ neutrals ” were 
there en masse. 

Other western scientists, however, were conspicuous by 
their absence ; even the Germans did not go in the end. 
The invitations were sent out in a hurry and the whole 
thing was organised in a rush. If the aim of the Russians 
was to steal a march on the West on the eve of this week’s 
“summit” conference, then they met with only limited 
success, partly, no doubt, because both sides are in any 
case to meet at the United Nations atomic conference in 
Geneva next month. It is to be hoped that there East and 
West will not be split in the same fashion. 


Havana Whiffs from Moscow 


IGH marks for ingenuity must be given to the Russians 
for their latest attempt to get round the blockade on 
strategic goods. At Geneva last week the Soviet repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council suddenly produced the long-discarded butt of the 
1948 Havana Charter, and offered Russian co-operation in 
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setting up the International Trade Organisation (ITO) that 
it envisaged, Russia was not even one of the $3 countries 
which signed the Charter, and it has been ratified uncondi- 
tionally by only one of these (Liberia). 

It was probably Articles 20 and 22 of the Charter which 
attracted the Russians’ attention. These dealt with the 
elimination of quantitative restrictions and the removal of 
discrimination, and no doubt the Russians interpreted them 
as forbidding the sort of controls which the West applies 
to the export of strategic goods to the Communist bloc. 
But if they had delved deeper into the Charter they would 
have found that Article 99 specifically allows a member to 
do things contrary to the Charter “for the protection of 
its essential security interests.” It is also unlikely that 
Communist countries would be willing to accept Article 39, 
which deals with the provision of, prompt and full informa- 
tion and statistics to the organisation. And they would 
certainly have difficulty in abiding by the articles on state 
trading and on restrictive business practices. Indeed, the 
provisions of the Charter are so thoroughgoing in their 
liberalism that even in the free world few countries nowa- 
days find them wholly acceptable. 

The ITO was stillborn, but the newly-created Organisa- 
tion for Trade Co-operation (OTC) should’ soon be ful- 
filling many of its functions. There is no reason why 
the Russians and their satellites should. not become 
members of this new organisation and subscribe to the 
rules of Gatt. At present only Czechoslovakia among the 
Communist countries is a signatory. If the Russians have 
suddenly become converted to the doctrines of free and 
multilateral trade, it would pay the West to-urge them to 
join not only the OTC and Gatt but also the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank. Indeed, while their 
Manchester school mood lasts, it might be worth while 
asking them to quote the rouble at a more realistic rate. 


The Press and the People 


The Press has become the leading power in the State, 
and its responsibilities are equally great. To trifle with 
great truths, to joke at public misfortunes, to fritter away 
by levity an earnest sentiment, to sneer down an indi- 
vidual, or wilfully to misrepresent, whether by innuendoes 
or plainer speaking, the acts of public men, is to commit 
an offence. To correct the offence is the duty of the 
people, and, if they neglect it, they take on themselves 
the responsibility of encouraging what is forbidden, and 
suffer, in weakened moral perceptions, in inefficient ser- 
vices, and in neglected duties, the consequences of their 
fault. Only to the people can the Press be responsible. 
To make it responsible to law or to Government, so far 
as any law has yet been framed for this purpose or any 
‘Government has taken the matter in hand, is to destroy 
the freedom of the Press and make it worthless. It is, 
therefore, the duty of the people to make the Press what 
it ought to be. In the sale—the encouragement or the 
discouragement of any particular kind of writing by the 
public, lies the true mode of correcting the faults of the 
Press. Like every other part of society, it is referred in 
the last result to the tribunal of public opinion and the 
rewards of the public markets’; and as these are, so will 
be the punishment or the reward of the Press, and so 
will the result be for the nation good or evil. 


The Economist 


July 21, 1855 
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A fault in a submarine cable has been located. 


Over the bow sheaves of the cable repair ship 
comes the faulty section and the technicians are 
on the job . . . quickly and efficiently restoring the 
interrupted flow of business messages and news. 
Cable & Wireless Limited owns a world-wide 
network of 150,000 miles of submarine cable and 
maintains it with a fleet of 8 cableships. Day 
and night, these ships, stationed at strategic 
points throughout the world, are ready to steam 
at full speed to the estimated position of any fault 
that may occur in the Commonwealth system. 

But this is only one aspect of the Company’s 






i are 


work. It also owns and maintains wireless 
relay stations on the trunk routes, operates the 
overseas telegraph services of most of the 
colonial territories and cable services in various 
other countries throughout the world. 

This gteat organisation, although it does not 
operate the overseas telegraph communications 
in this country, is always at your service. The 
simple act of passing a cable form across a post 
office counter, or ‘phoning a message from your 
home or office to ‘ Overseas Telegrams’ sets it 
working for you. Cabling is very easy, very swift, 
very sure, and costs much less than you’d expect. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 
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Letters to the Editor 





Finance of Nationalised 
Industries 


Sir—The steep increase in the price of 
coal should make us examine the 
methods by which the nationalised 
industries are financed. It is obviously 
important ‘that we develop the most 
economical sources of fuel and power 
and put those sources to the best use. 
The amount of capital available to par- 
ticular industries and the terms on which 
it can be obtained are therefore matters 
of general concern. 

We intend, it seems, to spend about 
£25 million this year on works and 
machinery connected with the produc- 
tion of atomic energy. This money will 
be found directly by Government grant 
and is presumably free of any liability 
for interest or repayment. It is likely 
that £100 million, on the other hand, 
will be spent on collieries not for one 
year, but annually over the next tew 
years. In so far as this cannot be found 
by the Coal Board it will be advanced 
sby the Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
from whom the board have already 
borrowed £200 million. No explanation 
has been given as to why these sums 
are considered correct for the two 
industries in the current year, nor has 
any comparison been offered of their 
long-term capital developments. Indeed 
the Minister of Works is responsible for 
Atomic Development and the Minister 
of Fuel and Power for the provision of 
capital for the Coal Board. How far 
have they co-ordinated their plans or 
methods of finance ? 


The gas and electricity industries 
seem to finance themselves either by 
borrowing from the banks (in defiance 
of the Chancellor’s general financial 
policy) or by issues at the gilt-edged 
rate backed by a Treasury guarantee. 
The oil companies finance themselves 
from their own resources or by public 
issues at the market rate. 


Until there is a more closely co- 
ordinated capital programme (which 
incidentally should include the railways) 
@ da more uniform method of finance 
in the nationalised industries, which at 
least can be compared to that available 
to private industry, we cannot be sure 
that we are making the best use of our 
resources.—Yours faithfully, 


House of Commons J. GRIMOND 


Tax Gatherer’s Oyster 


Sm—Far from supporting the thesis 
quoted from the report of the Royal 
Commission on taxation that this coun- 
try“ is already investing abroad more 


than it can afford,” I would submit 
almost exactly the opposite contention. 
This country cannot indefinitely afford 
to see its citizens denied the freedom to 
choose the most profitable form of in- 
vestment wherever it may be found. 


The very existence of~exchange con- 
trol restrictions testifies to the urgent 
desire of capital funds to seek invest- 
ment abroad, in spite of the second main 
deterrent—a system of taxation which 
in general discourages operations over- 
seas as compared with most foreign- 
owned enterprises. 


Obsession with considerations of 
balancing or overseas payments over 
the short-term future, partly derived 
from unrealistic political and social con- 
ceptions, tends to canalise savings into 
the support of outmoded or chronically 
inefficient industries at home whose 
long term yield to the national economy 
may be less than that of investments in 
industries situated overseas. The con- 
tinuance of this restrictive policy will 
certainly lead to a further diminution 
of the outstanding contribution once 
made by British banks, insurance, trad- 
ing and transport companies in handling 
capital projects abroad, where the capital 
is provided by foreign investors, or, as 
was formerly often the case, in conjunc- 
tion with British capital resources. 
Suppose, for instance, that further in- 
vestment in the British coal industry had 
been preferred some twenty years ago, 
to the exclusion of the development of 
Middle East oil by British capital, what 
would be the state of our balance of 
payments today ? Other new develop- 
ments, perhaps of equally dramatic im- 
pact, may be being lost to the nation 
through insistence on the notion ex- 
pressed by the Royal Commission.— 


Yours faithfully, J. A. L. Timpson 
Great Waltham, Essex 


Borrowed Plumes 


Str—I feel I must protest at the very 
sweeping statement “dry cleaning is 
avoided .whenever possible because it 
damages the fabrics” in the article of 
vour July 16th issue. — 


It has been proved many times that 
the most constant source of damage to 
fibres in clothing fabrics is wear and 
dirt. It is estimated that approximately 
13 oz of dirt is extracted from a man’s 
suit during dry cleaning after normal 
wear. Although I would not suggest 
that the top-hatted gentleman at Ascot 
succeed in collecting as much dirt as 
that during one day’s racing, I would 
point out that even a small amount of 
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dirt and dust left in a suit can harbour 


‘germs and also become an appetising 


hors d’ceuvre for the moth. Clothes 
which have been cleaned are far 
less likely to be attacked by moth than 
those which are dirty because although, 
as is generally known, wool is a delec- 
table dish to these pests it is that much 
more so when served with a little dirt 
as well. ; 


One of the largest and certainly the 
most famous of all the dress hire firms 
have gone a step further in protecting 
their “ assets ” by establishing their own 
dry cleaning works, where they clean 
their hire garments after every wearing. 
This is not only in the interests of 
hygiene, but also because it helps to 
prolong the life of these garments. In 
fact they clean their hire clothes for 
sound business reasons and not merely 
to impress the customers. 


Dry cleaners are the first to admit that 
they may have problems which arise 
from dyes or finishes which are em- 
ployed by manufacturers and which have 
not been properly tested before being 
put on the market, but despite the pub- 
licity so often given to these minorities 
most garments pass through the dry 
cleaning works without any trouble. 
The chief complaint of customers is that 
their clothes “ feel poor” after cleaning 
whereas in fact the dry cleaning has in 
no way affected the fabric, but merely 
removed a_ relatively considerable 
weight of dirt and perhaps some loose 
fibres which were either caused during 
wear or remained after manufacture— 
Yours faithfully, VERRALL DUNLOP 
London, S.W.5 


Vexatious Metal 


Sir—Your New York correspondent in 
the issue of July oth, in discussing 
titanium, discusses its great importance 
to the aircraft industry in particular and 
defence in general and points out the sad 
fact that such an important metal is so 
costly to produce. 


It might be of interest to your corre- 
spondent and readers to learn that The 
Shawinigan Water and Power Company, 
a Quebec corporation and one of the 
largest producers and distributors of 
hydro-electric energy in the world, 
through one of its subsidiaries, has suc- 
ceeded in producing high-grade titanium 
metal experimentally on a small scale by 
electrolytic means. Development work 
has now been advanced well into the 
pilot stage. The process has promise 
of greatly reducing the prohibitive cost 
of producing a pure metal in quantly. 


The importance of this research can- 
not be overestimated. Should it prove 
as successful as is expected, it will open 
the way for considerable development 
in the production of supersonic aircraft 
and possibly provide the west with 4 
significant margin of technological <e- 
velopment so essential in the present 
armaments drive.—Yours faithfully, 

J. A. LockHART 
Dominion Securities Corpn. Lid., 
Victoria, B.C. 
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Armaments Alliance 


NORTH AMERICAN SUPPLY. History 
of the Second World War: United King- 
dom Civil Series. 

By H. Duncan Hall. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office and Long- 
mans. 575 pages. 35s. 


A? first sight the latest title in the 

civil war histories is not an 
encouraging one for the general reader. 
North American supply cannot, one 
feels, have the same appeal, or awaken 
the same memories, as earlier volumes 
in the series dealing with the trials of 
evacuation, illegitimate babies and the 
care of the homeless. 

Nevertheless Mr Duncan Hall is to 
be congratulated upon producing a most 
readable and interesting book. The main 
difficulty with which he was faced was 
that he had to develop three themes at 
the same time: the North American 
Supply programme itself; the steps 
taken by President Roosevelt to prepare 
the United States for war ; and finance, 
or what is now called “ the dollar gap.” 
Sometimes, finance was the overruling 
factor, as it was before Lend-Lease and 
after VE Day ; sometimes, as in the later 
months of 1941, the American Adminis- 
tration’s wish to develop its own war 
production petential. Seldom was the 
actual North American Supply pro- 
gramme the main source of difficulty. 
Mr Duncan Hall has dealt with the 
problem of how to handle his material 
by trying to keep the three subjects 
separate. This is probably as good a 
way aS any to go about it, but it leads 
to some confusion about dates. 

The story is divided into five periods. 
The first, before Dunkirk, was the period 
of hesitancy. The United States was 
neutral. Neither Canada nor the United 
States had any important armament 
capacity. Mr Hall is quite polite about 
the achievements of this period, but, in 
fact, they were small. Some machinery 
was set up, such as the British Supply 
Board in Ottawa (which did not last), 
and, more important, Purvis, as head 
of the British Supply Mission in New 
York, stayed the now famous combina- 
tion with Morgenthau. The second and 
third periods—Dunkirk to Lend-Lease 
and Lend-Lease to Pearl Harbour—are 
the most dramatic and most interesting. 
After Dunkirk a number of important 
decisions were taken to help meet the 
situation created by the evacuation of 
the British Army and by the fall of 
France. The transfer of $600 million 


of French orders for aircraft, etc., the 
sale of the US Army surplus stores and 
the destroyer-bases deal were both 


important in themselves and showed the . 


world how the United States was facing 
the over-running of Europe by Hitler. 

But Mr Hall quite rightly emphasises 
that the important change in this period, 
as well as during the months between 
Lend-Lease and Pearl Harbour, was that 
the United Kingdom took its decision 
to spend its dollars fast, and Purvis, 
Monnet, Salter and Layton were work- 
ing on both sides of the Atlantic on 
massive armament programmes designed 
to use American and Canadian capacity 
to the full, with a fine disregard about 
who might use the aircraft and weapons 
produced. In this they were encouraged 
by the President and, among his 
advisers, notably by Hopkins, Morgen- 
thau and Stimson. This was the start 
of combination on the supply side. 
Later, with the financial problem solved 
by the Lend-Lease Act in the United 
States and in Canada by the billion 
dollar gift and Mutual Aid, the combina- 
tion began to get going. These chapters 
concern themselves with how far a 
country at peace can go to prepare for 
war. They are intensely interesting and 
show the speed with which the American 
supply programme took shape and the 
part which the United Kingdom played 
in both its size and formation. As far 
as supply is concerned, the pattern was 
formed before Pearl Harbour and before 
the Combined Boards were set up. 

Next comes the Grand Alliance and 
the Munition Harvest. Mr Hall is fair, 
even complimentary, to the Combined 
Boards and the way in which they 
functioned. His description of them as 
“ traffic junctions of special importance ” 
is apt. They were useful and necessary 
pieces of machinery, but never the over- 
riding authorities they were set up to 
be. Their virtues and limitations are 
discussed at length and should provide 
a sound guide to what can and what 
cannot be done if ever America and 
Britain are again called upon to be 
partners in total warfare. 

The size of the munition harvest and 
what it meant to Britain is well set out 
in a series of tables in Chapter X, which 
also shows the figures of British produc- 
tion and reciprocal aid. Mr Hall wisely 
refrains from trying to assess the prin- 
ciple of equal sacrifice in terms of 
American and Canadian dollars. He is 
content to quote Lord Keynes’s view 
that Lend-Lease was “an act of 
unprecedented liberality.” The volume 
concludes with a description of the end 
of Lend-Lease and of war supplies from 
the United States. As we know now, 
this was not the end of the story of 
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combination ; “the dollar gap” came 
back again and remains with us. 


All in all, “ North American Supply” . 


is a success story. But would it have 
worked without the particular personal 
combinations~ that made it succeed— 
Churchill / Roosevelt, Dill / Marshall, 
Purvis, Morgenthau, Harry Hopkins and 
many others? It was certainly not any 
similarity of British and American 
political institutions that brought it 
about. One is left with the impression 
that it was men, even more than circum- 
stances, that enabled two such different 
political temperaments to reach such a 
fine measure of combination. 


Pictures of Russia 


STALIN’S RUSSIA AND AFTER. 
By Harrison Salisbury. 
Macmillan. 338 pages. 21s. 


“|S it now permitted for Russians, 
too, to take pictures in Moscow ? ” 
one Muscovite asked Mr Salisbury 
several months after Stalin’s death. 
The New York Times correspondent, 
who was taking innocuous snaps in the 
showpiece Red Square, was struck by 
the situation. His record of Russia 
from March, 1949, to September, 1954, 
brings out the striking changes that 
followed the old master’s death, but 
reveals also how much did not change. 
Photography might be officially per- 
mitted, but he was still pounced on by 
police or MVD men when he used his 
camera. People looked rather less grim 
in the street, but he had not acquired a 
single Russian friend when he left, and 
his wartime friends cut him dead in 1953 
as in 1949. He frankly admits how much 
any observer is limited by this kind of 
apartheid. Yet there is much to be 
learned from his book, not the least 
interesting being the items the Soviet 
censors slashed from his cables. 

His open eyes brought him such 
intriguing sights as the Muscovites who 
wound their daily milk queue round a 
church so as to worship unobtrusively ; 
the £1,750 mink coats and £3,225 ear- 
rings offered for sale by state stores, 
alongside oranges at 4s. each (until the 
end of 1953 the censors cut all prices 
out of his dispatches) ; the hysteria that 
greeted the Comédie-Frangcaise visit in 
1954 and apparently scared the govern- 
ment away from such experiments. He 
learnt that Moscow followed murder 
cases, especially when “ good families ” 
were involved, with a passion un- 
diminished by total silence in the press. 
Just after Stalin’s death he plodded the 
streets and found that MVD troops had 
sealed the capital completely—a show of 
power which, he suggests, made it 
inevitable that Beria’s rivals would seek 
the first opportunity to bring him down. 
He travelled wherever and whenever he 
could get permission, finding, at a sup- 
posed centre for young volunteers tilling 
“virgin land,” only collective farms 
dead drunk from the chairman down, 
and finding Birobidjan, the “ Jewisti” 
republic, lacking in Jews but thick with 
MVD men who, however, fled whenever 
he pointed a camera at them. 
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The ladies with parasols, veils and 
white gloves on Volga steamers, scanda- 
lised at the way fourth-class deck 
passengers were treated, and the army 
officers who had their men build them 
cottages opposite the one Mr Salisbury 
had rented fifteen miles outside Moscow, 
showed him how widespread was the 
urge among the new upper classes to 
escape into bourgeois privacy. But a 
journey through Siberia last summer 
provoked grimmer reflections. There he 
found little sign of the “ new freedom ”: 
in Khabarovsk the MVD openly ruled, 
unconcernedly using “ corrective 
labour ” under tommygun guard in the 
centre of the town, providing a “ taxi- 
driver” who had not bothered to shed 
his uniform trousers; in Yakutsk and 
elsewhere, young men silently drank 
themselves into oblivion (“But what 
else is there for them?” one Russian 
asked), and the police let them lie in 
the streets as a matter of course. It 
seemed to Mr Salisbury to matter little 
whether one was a “corrective” 
prisoner, a “directed” worker or a 
“volunteer”; Siberia itself was a 
scandal, and disputing the numbers in 
slave labour camps was like arguing 
about angels dancing on a needle. His 
careful eye-witness reports depressingly 
confirm his judgment. 


Shortest History 


BIOGRAPHY OF A NATION: A Short 
History of Britain. 

By Angus Maude and Enoch Powell. 
Phaenix House. 224 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Bos authors were born in 1912 
and, after war service, became 
Conservative members of Parliament in 
1950. Mr Maude has specialised in 
economic and social research and is joint 
author of “The English Middle 
Classes.” Mr Powell is a_ classical 
scholar and a poet. From such a pair 
one would expect sound scholarship and 
good writing, which one gets, but it is 
a pity that they imposed such narrow 
spatial limits on themselves. Surely 
anyone who is prepared to read a “ Short 
History of Britain ” at all is prepared to 
read 400 pages of it. The narrative fares 
well enough in the early periods and the 
account, for example, of the evolution 
of parliament in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries could not be 
bettered ; but in the latter part of the 
book the determination of the authors 
to pack a maximum of fact into a 
minimum of space makes for dry 
reading. 

The authors explicitly limit them- 
selves to political and constitutional 
history: “All else is chronicle.” They 
are particularly interested, first, in the 
relationships between the _ different 
peoples within the British Isles and 
afterwards in the build-up, evolution 
and disintegration of the British Empire. 
Thus they would appear to justify 
Chamberlain’s surrender over Czecho- 
slovakia on the ground that a decision to 
make it a casus belli would have been 
rejected by some of the self-governing 


dominions and thereby broken up the 
Commonwealth. 

The authors incline to the fashionable 
heresy that Henry VII was responsible 
for the deaths of “the princes in the 
Tower,” and in a footnote give their 
blessing to Grimod’s theory that Saint 
Joan was a member of the French royal 
family and was never burnt. Such 
lapses from sobriety are, however, excep- 
tional. The account of eighteenth 
century politics seems rather pre- 
Namierian, and Napoleon III was not 
responsible for adding Algeria to the 
French Empire. The last pages of the 
narrative, which carries us down to 
1950, have a pleasantly acidulated 
flavour. 


Making a Choice 


UNCERTAINTY IN ECONOMICS 
AND OTHER REFLECTIONS. 

By G. L. S. Shackle. 
Cambridge University Press. 
25s. 


pares. SHACKLE is perhaps 

best known for his account of how 
an individual chooses in the face of 
uncertainty, when the risk involved is 
not of the insurable kind—how, for 
example, the business man makes his 
decisions about investment. In this col- 
lection of essays, mostly of recent date, 
those of Part I serve to amplify the 
argument of “Expectation in Econo- 
mics,” published in 1949, and, in par- 
ticular to meet the objection of those 
critics who assume that behaviour is 
rational only if actuated by the principle 
of maximising the mathematical expec- 
tation of gain. It is cogently argued by 
Mr Shackle that, in the typical choice 
situation that confronts the business 
man, there is no case for regarding such 
a way of choosing as rational, and that 
in fact quite a different psychological 
process is at work, a process, incident- 
ally, that does not involve the complex 
calculation on the part of the chooser 
implied by the theory he rejects. From 
this there emerges a view of the nature 
and role of profit that is most persuasive 
though not as yet widely accepted by 
economists. 

In Parts II and III a number of topics 
are considered, such as interest and its 
relation to the pace of investment, and 
the general theory of employment. Un- 
like the bulk of the essays, these chapters 
are mot easy reading for the non- 
mathematician, and will appeal only to 
specialists in these areas of economic 
theory. But the essays of Part IV are 
addressed to a wider public, including 
economists whose interests are primarily 
in the field of pure theory as well as 
those who are interested in the applica- 
tion of theory to current problems. 


Those who have read these essays 
before in various learned journals will 
find that they have lost none of their 
stimulating freshness. Any who meet 
Mr Shackle for the first time in this 
book have a treat in store, even should 
they be unable to go with him the whole 
way in his theory of behaviour under 
uncertainty. 


281 pages. 


’ 
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North of the Tweed 


THE FLAG IN THE WIND. 
By John MacCormick. 
Gollancz. 222 pages. 13s. 6d. 


7 HIS book is not, as its subtitle 
claims, the story of the national 
movement in Scotland. It is in fact Dr 
MacCormick’s account of the part he has 
played in that movement since Septem- 
ber 1927 when, as a student of Glasgow 
University, he and two friends founded 
the Scottish Nationalist Association. He 
may feel that the case for some measure 
of devolution for Scotland has been set 
out fully enough and recently enough by 
himself and many others so that a re- 
statement is unnecessary. Nevertheless, 
the result is that the book is very slight 
and the uninstructed reader would find 
it hard to discover what all the fuss was 
about. 


Scottish readers who have taken any 
interest in their country’s affairs in recent 
years will learn little that is new to 
them. For non-Scottish readers the 
book gives an interesting and attractively 
written account of the author’s activities 
and the various organisations which he 
has been connected with or helped to 
found. Dr MacCormick has pursued 
his aims with studied moderation and 
the true political art of “the possible.” 
He has realised that the overwhelming 
majority of Scots reject any solution on 


susceptibilities, or wilful blindness to 


the National Covenant 
—. Scots, which is the 

Dr MacCormick’s career 
to date, cannot be played down as being 
entirely innignificans Without question 
it sete one important factor in determin- 
ing the Government to set up the Royal 
Commission ‘on Scottish Affairs. Dr 


It suited nationalist 
propaganda to say so and it probably 
suits Whitehall to allow that impression 
to remain. ‘Thoughtful and patriotic 
Scots including Dr MacCormick might 
now read the report again and remind 
the new Government of the othcr 
recommendations and the spirit that 
gave rise to them. 


The author, does well to reproduce 


not an insignificant affair % a few irre- 
sponsible agitators, but has a wide if i!!- 
defined support. Of particular interest 
to English readers is the fact that the 
highest court in Scotland through the 
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judgment of the Lord President has 
found that Parliament is not unlimited in 
its sovereignty under Scottish Law and 
that the “ entrenched ” clauses in the Act 
of Union of 1707 remain entrenched so 
far as the law is concerned. 


Economists’ House Party 


TRADE, AID, OR WHAT? 

By Willard L. Thorp. 

Johns Hopkins Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 239 pages. 36s. ’ 


FoR economists, particularly those in 
the public service, who tind the 
pleasures of holidays pall when there is 
no opportunity to “talk shop,” the 
Merrill Centre at Southampton on Long 
Island must run heaven a very close 
second. For here, each summer for the 
last two years, Willard Thorp, a former 
American Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs, has gathered 
together forty to fifty economic experts 
from government, from business, and 
from the universities to bathe in the 
Atlantic, to play tennis and golf, to sit 
in the sun, and to discuss economic 
problems of immediate concern to the 
world. Americans have been in the 
majority, but an effort has been made to 
have the conference representative of 
other countries as well as of diverse 
economic persuasions. 

The broad topic for consideration 
during the summer of 1953 was “ Trade, 
Aid, or What ? ” the emphasis through- 
out being on American policy in the 
three fields of trade, exchange rate policy 
and foreign investments. In this book 
Mr Thorp has sought to bring together 
in readable form the principal ideas that 
emerged during the eight weeks. But 
the book is neither a record of discus- 
sions nor a statement of agreed conclu- 
sions. It is a reflection of a seminar. 
As such, it sometimes reflects the ten- 
dency of experts to become intellectu- 


ally intrigued with the exceptional case. . 


This tendency to argue the obscure 
point and to leave obvious ones to be 
assumed diminishes the book’s value for 
the general reader. It is a matter of 
personal taste whether the reader with 
background information about the ques- 
tions discussed will be encouraged or 
discouraged by the informality of the 
book’s presentation. 

This book, which if read through 
quickly is stimulating in the same way 
that a week or two at the Merrill Centre 
must be stimulating. But it would be 
a lot more fun to be a part of the 
discussion, and to sit in the sun. 


Social Poet 


THE POETRY OF CRABBE. 
By Lilian Haddakin. 


Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


i* was in what one is accustomed to 
think of as the Romantic era that 
George Crabbe achieved fame. He out- 
lived Keats, Shelley and Byron, dying 
in the same year as Scott; and as late 
as 1825 Hazlitt (who himself had no use 
at all for Crabbe’s poetry) recorded that 


175 pages. 


he was “one of the most popular and 
admired of living authors.” 

This is a salutary reminder that the 

standards of literary taste established in 
the eighteenth century were not sud- 
denly dissolved by the emergence of 
poets with very different aims and tech- 
niques. Crabbe in his youth was 
patronised by Burke and Charles James 
Fox ; and it is worth recalling that Fox 
read the copy of “Lyrical Ballads” 
which Wordsworth sent him with great 
interest—passing over without comment, 
however, all the poems later acclaimed 
as highly original, and singling out for 
praise those imbued with considerable 
social realism. 
_ In his early days Wordsworth was as 
interested as Crabbe in making poetic 
use of the everyday lives of people in 
very ordinary circumstances. The ex- 
ploration of his own mind, however, 
became more and more absorbing, and 
his theories led him to idealise the 
peasantry, though not of course to 
pastoralise or prettify them. Crabbe, 
whose revulsion from sz:ntimental pas- 
toralism was explicit, kept tenaciously to 
social themes throughout his life. He 
knew his own limitations and never went 
beyond them, contenting himself with 
the heroic couplet as his standard 
measure and with narratives of daily 
life as his staple material. 

He was by no means a dull or insensi- 
tive poet. His great regard for truth 
extended beyond the accuracy of his 
observation of human types and natural 
objects ; it informed his whole style, 
which aimed at actuality of relatign and 
the avoidance of emotional distortion. 
Ia this book Mrs Haddakin has sub- 
jected Crabbe’s poetic method to very 
careful and intelligent analysis. Her 
purposeful style—she keeps her eye 
strictly on the matter under examination 
—suggests that she is temperamentally 
as well as intellectually well equipped to 
deal with Crabbe. Whether her relent- 
less eschewing of biographical frills will 
commend her study to the general reader 
is doubtful. However, brightly written 
lives of literary men are so much more 
common than sustained pieces of serious 
criticism that it would be ungrateful not 
to acknowledge the solid merits of this 
book. 


Where the Legions 
Marched 


ROMAN ROADS MIN BRITAIN: 
I. South of the Foss Way—Bristol Channel. 
By Ivan D. Margary. Phoenix House. 
255 pages 42s. 


LEASURE for the plain country- 

goer and good scholarship for the 
scholar are not often so happily com- 
bined as in this book. Even the pent 
townsman, riding his bus westwards 
from Oxford Street over the “ high sight- 
ing point” at Notting Hill to Shepherd’s 
Bush and Goldhawk Road, can catch 
something of the magic that Mr Margary 
distils from diggings, old records and 
those twentieth-century probers of the 
past—air photographs (of the eight re- 
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produced in this volume, those of the 
Foss Way in Gloucestershire and of the 
Winchester-Silchester road will excite 
the most sluggish imagination). A 
Roman road marched like the legions 
themselves, purposeful and not to be 
diverted from its purpose either by 
difficulties or by enticements ; but, unlike 
some of the pre-Roman tracks of Britain, 
it did not deliberately swing from one 
peak or ridge to another, and we have 
had to wait for the air age to reveal the 
full breathtaking sweep of its line 
across the gently rolling English country- 
side to the faint horizon. 

Mr Margary has produced the first 
full and systematic survey of our Roman 
roads since Thomas Codrington’s 
“Roman Roads in Britain” was. pub- 
lished in 1903. Codrington had no aerial 
aids, but, as Mr Margary somewhat 
ruefully points out, he followed the 
course of the roads in his gig where no 
motor-car can now go, and in the inter- 
vening fifty years urban development 
has continued to make the explorer’s 
task more difficult. However, the 
destruction done by Saxon farmer and 
enclosing landowner only makes the task 
of the modern detective more chal- 
lenging and more rewarding: Mr 
Margary remarks, revealingly, that 
“where the roads have remained in use 
there is usually much less of interest to 
be found.” The laziest tourist may 
share in this fascination, and this is a 
book not only for the shelf, but also for 


the little compartment beside the dash- 
board. 


Studies in 
the Functions 
and Design 
of Hospitals 


The Report of an Investigation 

sponsored by the Nuffield Pro- 

vincial Hospitals Trust and the 
University of Bristol 


This report is by a team which 
made five years’ practical and 
theoretical research into the design 
of various departments in general 
hospitals and into ways of organ- 
izing work in them. The team 
included a doctor, a nurse, archi- 
tects, an historian, and field 
workers. The approach has been 
predominantly architectural and 
the report is fully illustrated. 
63s. net. 
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Many of the fantasies of science fiction writers are being 

PROGRESS IN brought nearer to reality by a new invention known as a 

_transistor. This is a tiny device which has a similar func- 

ELECTRONICS tion to a radio valve, but which operates on an entirely 
different principle. 

The basis of the transistor is purified germanium, an element whose peculiar properties permit the 
close control of the movement of electrons within its structure. In this respect it differs from the radio | 
valve in which electrons are controlled within a vacuum. 

The transistor needs no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. This means that its power 
consumption is negligible, and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its small size—in many cases 
no larger than a pea—which is opening up applications hitherto impossible with the conventional valve. 

Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low 
power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three 
hundred hours from one miniature 1.§ volt battery. 


Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing 
machines (electroni¢ brains) and portable gramophones, telephone equipment and nuclear radiation counters. 
And this is only a beginning. Research continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent of 
transistor applications, although potentially they appear to be unlimited’ Whatever the future may bring, the 
Mullard organisation will play its traditional part in supplying British equipment manufacturers with electronic 
devices of the most advanced design and the highest quality. 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Dixon-Yates for ’Fifty-Six ? 


Washington, D.C. 
HE Mayor of Memphis has come to the rescue of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and indeed of the Presi- 
dent too. As a result the Atomic’ Energy Commission’s 
involved contract with a private electricity combine, headed 
by Mr Dixon and Mr Yates, has been abandoned. But this 
does not necessarily mean that the Democrats have lost what 

is so far their most promising election issue for 1956. 
The purpose of this contract was to enable the power 
requirements of the-expanding City of Memphis to be 
satisfied ; it has-been supplied for years from the publicly 
owned TVA system, but before long the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s plant at Paducah will be taking so much 
electricity that it will become impossible for Memphis’s 
needs to be met by the 
TVA unless the authority 
is allowed to build another 
steam generator. Congress 
has consistently refused 
to grant funds for this and 
the Dixon-Yates contract, 
under which a private 


KE Me 


banker who doubled for a time as a member of a firm 
advising Mr Dixon and as a part-time consultant to the 
Bureau of the Budget. A report from Mr Wenzell on how 
the TVA might be turned over to private interests seems 
to have provided the spark for the Dixon-Yates contract, 
Led by Senator Kefauver, the Democratic presidential 
aspirant from Tennessee, the liberals are now jubilantly 
claiming that, from the dying embers of the debate, they 
have snatched the evidence for their year-old accusation of 
a government “ conspiracy ” to destroy TVA. 

Although extremely intricate, the issue, at least possesses 
the merit of being related to one of the classic themes of 


American controversy: the correct role of the federal ° 


government in developing the nation’s natural resources. 
The struggle between 
eC en Yo” Ue Q private and public owner- 


QR ship has been every bit as 
- ow SS virulent in America as in 
aS 


SS SS, beat li 5 
NY Europe—the clichés of 


= Cer fe ol 


XY abuse have been remark- 
\e ably similar—but in the 


United States it has been 


concern would have built ae. \ confined largely to a single 
the new generator to GP at ac Ws S ~y eT QPZ ~ ean that pedis oot 
supply Memphis, was an SQ . ties. e “ yardstic 


ingenious way out of the 
difficulty. The arrange- 
ment had the added, or 
perhaps the prime, advan- 
tage that it “ drew a line,” 
as the President wanted 


ALABAMA \ 





GEORGIA generated from govern- 


ment-owned facilities was 
THE TVA SYSTEM developed in such areas 


SY Zennessee Basin as the Tennessee Valley 
a sate ab Pees and the Pacific North- 








to do, beyond which the 
TVA type of socialism could “creep” no further. 

But the President reckoned without Memphis, which 
years ago threw out the Dixon-Yates kind of electricity by 
a large popular vote and hitched itself to the TVA’s trans- 
mission system. Rather than be once more dependent on 
Private enterprise, the mayor has now decided that the city 
should build its own steam generator. Since without 
Memphis there is no need for Mr Dixon’s electricity, the 
contract, after a year of wrangling in Congress, has been 
cancelled. This solution still leaves the President’s line 
clearly drawn and the matter might have been expected to 
end there, 

But in the course of their investigations Democratic 
liberals in Congress discovered a Mr Wenzell, an investment 


expose the alleged anti-social policies of the private 
utility companies, which skimmed the cream off the 
market, charged high monopoly prices, and scorned to 
supply electricity at practical rates to the poorer areas. 


Priority in the use of the cheap public power was given by — 


law to non-profit-making distributors—municipally owned 
companies and rural co-operatives, set up by local farmers 
with the aid of generous loans from the federal authori- 
ties. Moreover, in a number of the government’s multi- 
purpose projects, dealing with such matters as flood control 
as well as the generation of power, the profits made from the 


sale of electricity were used to help farmers pay for the. 


irrigation water which the project also provided and to 
justify other related public works. 
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It is scarcely surprising that, with a “ businessman's 
Administration” in office, the counter-attack against this 
“ creeping socialism ” should have gained some momentum, 
nor that the chief battleground should be in the Tennessee 
Valley, the proudest showcase of the upholders of public 
enterprise. For there two stages of creeping can be dis- 
played. From being an activity that was supposed to be 
secondary to the improvement of navigation and the estab- 
lishment of nitrate plants for defence purposes, the pro- 
vision of electric power rapidly took the lead. Secondly, 
from being concerned almost exclusively with water power 
as one aspect of its development of the river, the TVA has 
come to build more and more steam generating plants, until 
by 1960 only 30 per cent of its output of electricity will 
be from river dams. 

Furthermore, the TVA has, to some extent, brought 
trouble on itself by the aggressiveness of its propaganda. 
In a broad sense, cheap public power has indeed proved a 
yardstick ; it has shown what can be done by cutting charges 
and expanding the use of electricity. Many of the private 
companies have paid it the compliment of imitation. But 
the yardstick is misleading—and the TVA’s case to that 
extent vulnerable—in the sense that private and public 
power costs are not strictly comparable. The TVA and 
other public agencies do not have to pay federal and state 
taxes (though they make some payment to the states in lieu), 
and they have to meet only low interest charges because 
they have the backing of the federal government’s credit. 


* 


The counter-attack has come from three directions—the 
Department of the Interior, which initiates many of the 
federal schemes, the Budget Bureau, which has to pass on 
them, and the Hoover Commission on the reorganisation of 
the executive branch of the government, which kept water 
resources and power for its final report, filed on the last 
day of June. This followed much the same pattern as Mr 
Hoover’s earlier report on the federal government’s lending 
agencies: completely reactionary findings by the task force, 
which examined the problems in detail, and toning down 
by Mr Hoover in the final document. 

If Mr Hoover had his way, all social provisions attached 
to federal power activities, such as priority of supply for 
non-profit making distributors of electricity, would be 
abolished ; the TVA’s generating activities would be 
hived off from the authority’s other functions, although not 
actually turned over to private interests, and the power sold 
at rates assimilated to commercial charges. However, as even 
most Republicans have been obliged to recognise, not Mr 
Hoover but Mr Eisenhower now resides in the White House 
and he is not expected to follow much of Mr Hoover’s 


adyice on this occasion. Nevertheless, the Democrats will | 


try hard to associate Mr Eisenhower with the report, for 
they, as much as those Republicans who seek guidance from 
their past President, are anxious to push the present Presi- 
dent over to the right from his favourite position in the 
middle of the road. Where power is concerned, his desire 
to strike a balance is expressed by proposals for a “ partner- 
ship” between private utility companies, local agencies and 
the federal government ; the Dixon-Yates contract was the 
first, although not a typical, example of how this may be 
achieved.- Although the Democrats will hardly admit 


it, the Memphis solution fits the partnership pattern almost 
as well. 
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Best Man Out 


RS OVETA CULP HOBBY may have been the “ best 
man in the Cabinet,” as an admiring fellow-member 
claimed, but she was perhaps not the best woman to be 
chosen as the only one, and the only Democrat, among the 
President’s close advisers. As the first head of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, the office which she 
is now leaving, she has in the last two years organised a 
number of existing government agencies into this new 
department as efficiently as she organised the new Women’s 
Army Corps during the war. But in her well-groomed 
appearances before congressional committees and television 
cameras she gave the impression that she had little sympathy 
with the supposed objectives of her department. Whether 
or not this view of Mrs Hobby is justified, it seemed to be 
confirmed by the fiasco of the Salk polio vaccine ; much of 
the mishandling of this affaire was blamed on the federal 
government’s reluctance to interfere, and this in turn was 
blamed on Mrs Hobby’s dread of “ socialised medicine.” 
Her attitude was hardly surprising, for she, like other 
leading southern Democrats in 1952; was drawn to Mr 
Eisenhower by his promise to check federal intervention in 
state affairs. But a person who puts devotion to the doctrine 
of states’ rights before all other considerations was not well 
suited to be the head of the department which is concerned 
almost entirely with federal-state relations. Moreover, this 
is the department which offers Mr Eisenhower his best 
opportunities for showing that a Republican President is 
able and willing to continue progress along the more con- 
structive of the lines begun by the Democrats in the New 
Deal days. Mrs Hobby’s successor, Mr Marion Folsom, a 
liberal Republican, can be counted on to take advantage of 
these opportunities, for he was closely concerned twenty 
years ago in the setting up of the New Deal’s social security 
programme—the schemes for pensions and other benefits 


which were one of its greatest contributions to the country’s 


welfare. 

- Nevertheless, Mrs. Hobby, as she leaves Washington for 
Texas to care for her husband and to relieve him of some 
of the responsibility for the Houston Post, deserves some of 
the praise which the President heaped upon her. For it is 
not her fault that he tried to kill two political birds with one 
Cabinet member. Mrs Hobby’s appointment was intended 
to reward both the women and the Democrats who rallied 
behind Mr Eisenhower in 1952 and to ensure against their 
future defection. But that was too much to ask of one 
person, even of Mrs Hobby. 


Command Decisions 


S long ago as February, General Ridgway declared 
that the cut of 140,000 men in the size of the army, 

on which the Administration insisted, would “ jeopardise ” 
American security. On retiring as Army Chief of Siaff 
on June 30th, General Ridgway once again stated his strong 
opposition to present defence policies in a letter to Pr:s'- 
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dent Eisenhower and Mr Wilson, the Secretary of Defence, 
the text of which has now been made public. President 
Eisenhower has maintained that the country would be best 
served by a reduction in the standing army, an expansion 
in the air force, a ready reserve of some 2,900,000 men 
and an arsenal of nuclear weapons. In his letter, General 
Ridgway deplores the “ over-emphasis ” on air and nuclear 
weapons, the lack of a flexible and numerous force of 
infantrymen in what may be a time of “ limited wars,” and 
the belief that the west’s alleged technological superiority 
can counterbalance the Soviet advantage in trained man- 
power. According to General Ridgway, such a policy gives 
the initiative to the Russians, 

When General Maxwell Taylor was chosen to replace 
General Ridgway, it was thought that he would take a 
more conciliatory line towards the Administration’s plans. 
But in his first important statement, at the Defence Depart- 
ment’s annual conference last week, he showed essential 
agreement with his outspoken predecessor. General Taylor 


stressed the need for an adaptable army and implied that the 


reductions proposed by the President and approved by 
Congress would prevent the United States from meeting 
its overseas obligations. 

Mr Wilson, whose task it is to defend the Administra- 
tion’s military views, dismissed General Ridgway’s letter 
as “ unimportant” because it underestimated the variety 
and flexibility of atomic weapons and the value of reserves: 

Even if the millions of reserves or veterans are not 

properly trained, they could be regrouped or formed into 

effective reserves pretty quickly. That is really the reason 
for the difference of opinion. 


il 


Mr Wilson’s answer would, however, be more persuasive 
if Congress was prepared to approve the programme for 
strengthening the reserves, by compulsory service on a large 
scale, as originally proposed by the President. In fact, 
the Bills passed in the House and Senate, and now being 
welded into a single measure by a conference between 
representatives of both, are a pallid version of the original 
scheme for the reserves. This, together with the recent 
reappraisal of Soviet strength in the air, gives particular 
point to the questions put by General Ridgway and General 
Taylor. 


Bicycles On The Rack 


New York 
S was expected, the United States Tariff Commission 
has endorsed, by a vote of three to one, its previous 
recommendation to President Eisenhower to increase the 
duty on imported bicycles. He had asked the commission 
to re-examine the question in the light of this year’s develop- 
ments in the bicycle industry. But for European exporters 
of bicycles the outlook is by no means as black as is implied 
by the findings of the majority of the commissioners. For 
the new facts adduced in this latest report provide more 
justification for the President to reject than to accept its 
conclusions ; his decision, in this test case, is expected 
fairly quickly. 
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BRUSH in the PERSIAN GULF 
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AMINA will never forget the day 
the light cameto Doha. Thateven- 
ing, in this dhow-fringed Arab 
port on the Persian Gulf, she saw 
the ancient power of darkness 
—s rolled back and routed by the 
new pow er of eSecteicity. This is how it all happened. Doha 
is the capital of Qatar, an independent Sheikhdom where rich 
oil fields recently discovered yield over 5,000,000 tons of 
oil and some {6,000,000 of revenue to His Excellency, 
Sheikh Ali bin Abdullah al Thani. 

With this new source of revenue the Sheikh ordered an electri- 
fication scheme for the immediate benefit of his people. He 
wanted the job done well and wanted it done as quickly 
as possible. 

THE GROUP APPROACH. The contract (worth over 
£500,000) was won by the Brush Group in open competition 
against U.S., German and other British firms. Brush installed 
the Doha power scheme in two stages. First they built a 
temporary power plant to generate enough current to satisfy 
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urgent needs. Then they built the main power station: 
extended the distribution system to serve the rapidly 
increasing demand for power and light. By August, 1954, 
six months after commissioning, the power station load was 
600 kW and is expected to reach about 1,500 kW by the 
middle of 1955. Brush were responsible for all civil engineer- 
ing work as well as the installation of plant and switchgear. 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST EXPORTER OF DIESEL 
ENGINES. Today the Brush Group is the largest single 
exporter of industrial diesel and diesel electric equipment in 
the world. The efficiency and enthusiasm of the experienced 
technicians and executives who man the Brush export 
organisation have built a world-wide reputation for smooth- 
running deliveries and trouble-free installations. 

Every month, in Group research laboratories and experi- 
mental bays, the problems and special needs of new and 
expanding industries throughout the world are carefully 
analysed. Wherever you are, if you have an urgent powct 
problem, we can have one of our engineers on the spot to 
discuss it with you within 48 hours. 


E Brush Group LIMITED » WORLD’S LEADING POWER ENGINEERS 


DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W.1 


BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD - MIRRLEES BICKERTON 4 DAY LTD +]. 4H. MCLAREN LTD « THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO, LTD + PETTERS LTD 
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In the first place, the American bicycle manufacturers 
increased their output by 37 per cent in the first five months 
of this year, compared with the same period in 1954. 
Although imports have increased twice as fast, and thus 
captured a larger share of the market, and although 
domestic production is still well below the average of the 
last four years, it is clear that its long decline has now been 
sharply reversed... Moreover, part of the increased buying 
by importers in the early months of this year was in anti- 
cipation of a rise in the duty. As the dissenting com- 
missioner observed, an industry that has increased its output 
by over a third in twelve months hardly gives a convincing 
appearance of having been severely injured by foreign com- 
petition. 

The second significant development, one completely 
overlooked by the Tariff Commission, is the recent 
announcement that the American Machine and Foundry 
Company, which is headed by Mr Morehead Patterson, one 
of the President’s close, associates, plans to build a new 
$1,250,000 bicycle plant in Little Rock, Arkansas ; this 
firm at least does mot seem to think that the prospects of 
the domestic industry have deteriorated seriously... The new 
factory is to be. designed specifically to fulfil the need for 
“ completely revolutionising bicycle production methods ” 
so as to’ realise “important manufacturing economies.” 
The firm will: make a middle-weight bicycle with variable 
gears, which it, hopes to sell at prices competitive with those 
of imported lightweight machines. In contrast to the sharp 
decline in outpat-of- the American balloon-tyred models, 
twice as many: middle-weights were produced in the first 
five months of this year as’ in the whole of 1954 ; this new 
type of bicycle now accounts for 30 percent of the domestic 
output. Soa 

Taken together; these recent developments constitute a 
sound case’ for rejection of the commission’s findings by 
the President. Such a favourable outcome for the Euro- 
pean bicycle producers would, of course, be based on the 
assumption that they will in future meet stiffer competition, 
in both price and quality, from the more enterprising 
American producers. But this is only fair, and no one in 
Coventry should complain. : | 


Streetcar Named Wolfson 


INCE July rst the citizens of Washington have not only 
been sweltering in their annual heat wave, but have 
had to trudge or hitch-hike to work because of a strike 
that has stopped all public transport. But the mounting 
anger of Congress and the general public is directed not 
against the employees of the Capital Transit Company, 
who are demanding a wage increase of 25 cents an hour, 
but against the chairman of the, company, Mr Louis 
Wolfson, whose brilliant irruption into the great mail order 
business of Montgomery Ward recently filled the headlines. 
Mr Wolfson has drawn general wrath on himself not 
only because of his contemptuous attitude towards the 
public and the Senate’s District of Columbia committee, 
but because his financial record as chairman of Capital 
Transit has been truly startling. Mr Wolfson and his 
associates acquired control of the company in 1949 for 
$2,189,160 and found a reserve fund of some $6 million 
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saved for use when the city’s trams and buses would need 
overhauling. Capital Transit, moreover, had been gradu- 
ally reducing its annual dividend from $2 to 50 cents 
because of steadily falling. business. On taking over, Mr 
Wolfson promptly restored the $2 dividend and paid out 
$480,000 to himself and other stockholders. By 1951, the 
dividend had doubled and by 1955, Mr Wolfson and his 
associates had collected some $3,600,000o—a return of 170 
per cent on their original investment. Though CTC’s 
net income for this period was only $5,200,000, it had 
yielded some $8 million in total dividends. To add insult 
to injury, cash fares have risen from 13 cents to 20 cents 
during the Wolfson era. 


* 


Mr Wolfson has shrugged off the outcries against him 
by pointing out that in a capitalist system the shareholder 
comes first and that it is a chairman’s duty to make as 
large a profit as possible for his company. He would have 
a sounder case if he had argued that the public transport 
systems in other American cities are also in a very difficult 
position owing to the continuous increase in the number of 
private cars, to the great distances that must be covered in 
order to have passengers at all and to mounting costs. 
Moreover, all of Mr Wolfson’s financial magic has been 
strictly legal and under the supervision of the District’s 
Public Utilities Commission. 

Congressmen, much of the press and ordinary Washing- 
tonians, on the other hand, feel that Mr Wolfson merely 
took over CTC to show potential investors in even greater 
enterprises what he could do with a reserve fund and 
that he will abandon to the public care a ruined and run- 
down transport system. Mr Wolfson’s cool suggestion 
that he be permitted to increase fares yet again and his 
statement that arbitration merely signified concessions to 
the union was the last straw. But it is not yet clear exactly 
what Congress will do and it seems likely that Mr Wolfson 
would be delighted to get out from under his- trams and 
display his altruistic talents in some new field. 


Silly Season in Congress 


HE heat and the longing to go home have as usual 
produced an epidemic of midsummer madness on 
Capitol Hill, particularly virulent in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The fury seems to be directed mainly against 
Appropriations Bills and thus defeats its own ends. For 
until these Bills are finally passed, Congress cannot adjourn 
and the essential repair work may easily delay that happy 
release beyond the target date of July 3oth. 

Most of-the repairs‘are being left to the Senate, where 
heads seem to have kept cooler. Its Appropriations Com- 
mittee has already restored most of the cuts the House 
made in this year’s funds for foreign aid and is now being 
asked to find extra money for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The President, in signing the Appropriations Bill 


for this and other agencies, pointed out that the AEC was . 


being given only $1,381 million, $144 million less than 
he had requested, for its operating expenses in the coming 
year and that this would seriously interfere with its plans 
for developing both nuclear weapons and industrial uses 
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for atomic*energy. The reduction is said to have been 
the unintentional result of misunderstandings between the 
House and the Senate. 

The same Appropriations Act also provides for starts 
to be made on 107 public works projects for which the 
President had not budgeted ; as he acidly remarked, the 
eventual cost to the taxpayer of completing these over the 
years can only be guessed as no detailed estimates have 
been made. Further proof that the attacks on the Appro- 
priations Bills are not inspired by love of economy came 
last week in the House of Representatives when the final 
Appropriations Bill of the session, carrying funds for build- 
ing military and other government installations, was cut 
from $1.6 billion to $222 million. This was done through 
procedural manceuvres by two Democratic Representatives, 
entirely as a theatrical protest against the arbitrary and 
frustrating controls which the Rules Committeé€ exercises 
over the business of the House. 

The men responsible for this irresponsible performance 
acted in the certainty that the Senate would restore the 
money. But it is less likely that it will restore the funds 
for building the new Air Force Academy in Colorado. 
These were struck out in protest, not against the Rules 
Committee, but against the “futurist” designs for the 
building published a few months ago ; the authorities have 
now hastily announced that these plans were only rough 
suggestions. Another casualty in both Houses has been 
the President’s nuclear “ show boat,” to travel round the 
world demonstrating the peaceful applications of atomic 
science. It has been rejected in favour of a more com- 
mercial proposition, the construction of an atomic-powered 
merchant vessel; the President’s ship would have been 
driven by an uneconomic reactor of the type being used 
in submarines. It is possible, however, that some combina- 
tion of these two schemes may be worked out in answer 
to the President’s final appeal for his idea as he left for 
Geneva. 


Noise from Above 


New York 


HE recent ruling in a federal court permanently en- 
joining the residents of Cedarhurst, Long Island, a 
village close to New York’s Idlewild Airport, from enforcing 
their local ordinance prohibiting low-flying aircraft, is a 
welcome relief to both airline and airport authorities. Air 
space, the court held, is in the public domain, and therefore 
Similar 
restrictions have been urged by angry residents in many of 

_ the other residential communities bordering the airports 
which no American town can now afford to be without. 
Much has, in fact, been done by the airline and airport 
authorities to placate their neighbours since 1952, when a 
series of fatal crashes in residential districts adjacent to 

| Newark airport, one of the three serving the New York 
‘ area, caused ‘a local reaction bordering on hysteria, and 
forced the temporary closing of the airport. It is now over 
three years since a fatal aircraft crash has occurred in a- 
residential district near New York, and the national statistics 


subject to federal, but not to local, regulation. 


of air fatalities show a consistently favourable trend, 
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But the problem is not only one of ensuring safety, 
After the crashes at Newark, the noise of low-flying aircraft 
became to many people—however irrationally—not merely 
a nuisance, but a sign of imminent danger. To the authori- 
ties, therefore, although safety requirements are still of 
paramount importance, the problem of noise has become 
something more than a peripheral consideration. Part of the 
difficulty is that the encroachment of suburban communities 
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into the approach zones to runways has necessarily left resi- 
dents in the direct path of low-flying aircraft. 

The two drastic solutions—the complete removal, either 
of the airport or of the people living in the approach zones— 
are clearly impracticable. But several measures have been 
taken by voluntary Co-operation between airline pilots, 
airport authorities and aircraft manufacturers, to lessea, 
although not to eliminate, the nuisance. The traditional 
practice of using runways heading directly into the wind 
has been modified in many places, Pilots now use, wherever 
possible and whenever weather conditions permit, “ prefer- 
ential runways” which lead over water or unpopulated 
areas. Landing and take-off procedures have also been 
altered as far gs safety considerations permit, to eliminate 
long, low approaches and low circling of the airport, and 
pilots now follow, when taking-off, a practice known as 
the “accelerated climb out,” by which they gain altitude 
as rapidly as possible, instead of attaining higher speeds and 
turning on course at low altitudes. On the ground, 
measures have been taken to reduce the noise of engine 
testing and maintenance “ run-ups.” ; 

These are all welcome steps, but even with existing 
piston-engined aircraft they have been only partially suc- 
cessful. Nearly half of the 400,060 landings and take-otls 
in the New York area last year, for example;-were still made 
over residential areas. The noise problem is one, morc- 
over, that has been exacerbated rather than diminished by 
technical developments in aviation. .There are more al!- 
craft flying and, in general, the latest designs are noisict 
than their predecessors. Because they also have faster 


landing speeds they must circle over a wider area. And 
as the airlines are uncomfortably. aware, and the Comet 
learned to its cost when it was denied permission to land 
at Idlewild airport in 1953, many a militant citizens’ com 
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‘The new Marshall’, 

We have pleasure in announcing for September 
publication the third edition of this famous textbook, 
which has been completely revised and extensively 
re-written. It is based as before on the synthesis of 
the modern ‘national income’ approach with 
classical economic principles; but where the first 
edition stressed depression, and the second inflation, 
the third lays special emphasis on efficient growth 
and security. 


Many of the changes reflect the political and economic 
climate of the past two years. There are important 
new chapters on the economics of War and Defence, 
and on growth and undeveloped countries. The 
discussion of international trade and finance, of 
monetary policy, and of labour and collective bar- 
gaining has been much expanded. In addition, all 
statistical facts have been brought completely up 
to date. 
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Copies of the Second Edition of Samuel- 
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Alvin H. Hansen 
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quite got round to grappling with GENERAL 
THEORY at first hand, and to writers of textbooks 
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mittee is poised ready to pounce on the unfortunate opera- 
tor who dares to land the first noisy commercial jet 
transport. 


School Politics 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


HE administrative district for the Los Angeles schools 
is, geographically, the largest in the world. Com- 
posed of elementary and secondary schools and “ junior 
colleges,” it covers an area larger than the sprawling city 
itself, includes ten other municipalities and has a student 
pepulation second only to that of New York City. The 
enormous and rapid growth of Los. Angeles, coupled with 
the extremely heterogeneous character of its population, has 
stunted the development of a sense of civic responsibility. 
As a result, for a long time the elections for the board of 
supervisors went by unnoticed and three or four members 
were re-elected alternately every two years. The struggle 
for seats on the board and therefore for control 
of the city’s vast educational resources only began 
in earnest when, during 1952 and °§3, pressure groups 
denounced as “un-American” certain teaching material 
dealing with Unesco and human relations. A teachers’ 
manual, “The E in Unesco,” was the first object 
of attack by a reactionary group composed of the local 
Hearst press, of an extremely right-wing Republican 
women’s organisation, Pro-America, and of the Freedom 
Clubs, run by a local minister. This confederation received 
support from powerful elements of the American Legion 
and from the official organ of the Catholic archdiocese. 

With the attack against this manual the two parties 
struggling for control of the board became defined. Under 
pressure, the school board ordered the removal of the 
manual and abolished a UN essay contest. Following the 
1953 election, in which conservative forces retained all 
the seats, the board abandoned a grant of $350,000 for 
the training of teachers given by the Ford Foundation. The 
project had been initiated by the superintendent of schools 
and approved earlier by the board, but was given up when 
the Foundation, like Unesco, was condemned as “ red,” 
“ socialistic,” and “ one-world.” Between 1953 and 1954, 
fifteen “‘ controversial” books, all listed, however, in the 
Standard Catalogue for High School Libraries, were 
removed from use together with a number of films on 
human relations and sex education. 

By the spring of 1955, when four school board places 
were up for election, battle lines were firmly drawn. On 
one side were the economy-minded business groups, whose 
primary concern was with the budget problems of the 
schools. They were supported by isolationist Republicans, 
by opponents of modern “ progressive” educational 
methods, and by certain ex-servicemen’s organisations. On 
the lunatic fringe of this alliance appeared 2 few vocal 
fanatics to whom mental hygiene is “ brain washing,” 
fluoridation of the water supply a “ Marxist plot” and the 
UN a “ godless, Communist conspiracy.” 

Opposing this faction were those elements in the com- 
munity interested in the expansion of school facilities, the 
development of health and sex education, and greater 
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attention to international problems at the class-room level. 
They received strong support from teachers’ organisations, 
from labour leaders, from many Protestant and Jewish 
religious groups, from foreign policy associations and from 
most of the active Democrats. 

Wide coverage was afforded by radio and television 
stations and by three of the city’s four newspapers to the 
campaign charges made by the so-called “ anti-Unesco ” 
candidates. The Los Angeles Times, with the largest daily 
circulation in southern California, stated that the opposition 
“would use the public schools to create a Huxley-type 
brave new world.” The “ pro-Unesco” group, on the 
other hand, maintained that the Unesco issue had been 
raised as a smoke-screen to cover the real problems of the 
schools, such as low salaries for teachers and the need for 
better curricula, and that the incumbents were supported 
by fascists and anti-semites. 

Both sides claimed a victory when the final election 
results gave two of the three contested seats to the 
conservative forces and one to the opposition. On the 
whole, it seems fair to say that the election of even this one 
candidate, running against a slate of incumbents and in the 
face of a campaign actively supported by a majority of the 
press, was not only a gain in itself but a hopeful portent 
for the future, 


SHORTER NOTES 


Both Houses of Congress have approved the so-called 
“ Freedom Bill,” which reaffirms the right to self-determina- 
tion of peoples subject to “ alien despotisms.” The resolu- 
tion, which now has the approval of the Administration, is 
designed to reassure the satellite countries that they have 
the sympathy of the United States without embarrassing 
the President at Geneva. 


* 


The legislation providing money for the Department of 
Defence during the present fiscal year forbids the services 
to hand over any of their activities to private industry with- 
out the permission of Congress. This, the President believes, 
is an unconstitutional attempt to veto executive action, and 
he has announced that he will ignore the provision unless 
the courts direct otherwise. 


* 


“ 


Last Monday, in New York State, electricity generated by 
atomic power was distributed for the first time through a 
commercial system. The event was significant as a forecast 
of things to come rather than for any immediate importance: 
the 10,000 kilowatts of electricity involved, coming from a 
reactor originally built when an engine was being designed 
for the atomic submarine, is only a small addition to the 
capacity of the utility company which is feeding this 
electricity into its transmission lines. 


* 


It is over ten years since the Western Union Telegraph 
Company was ordered to divest itself of its international 
cable business but until now no satisfactory buyer has been 
found. At last one has appeared in an unexpected quarter : 
an offer which is likely to be approved has been made by 
Teetron American Inc., originally a textile company, whic’ 
is now trying to diversify its operations. 
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Indians in Russia 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN DELHI 


HE twelve Indian newspapermen who accompanied Mr 

Nehru to Moscow were not chosen by their editors. 
The Russian government issued the invitations and 
pointedly ignored at least two editors who had wished to be 
included. One of the excluded editors had written a critical 
book about Red China ; the correspondent selected in his 
place is sympathetic to Peking. The chosen twelve have 
written articles which show remarkable unanimity; but not 
perhaps the sort of unanimity the Russians expected. All 
seem to have been awage that the Russians were out to 
impress them and that their own objectivity was conse- 
quently on trial. On the whole, they passed the test well. 

What seems to have most forcibly struck the Indian cor- 
tespondents in Russia was its bourgeois atmosphere. 
The Press Trust of India correspondent reported: “ Soviet 
leaders are terribly protocol-ridden. The formal functions 
beat bourgeois manners hollow. Waiters appear in starched 
shirts and black. tails. The exchange of courtesies is 
Victorian.” The Hindustan Standard correspondent noted 
that the most popular foreign authors were Victor Hugo 
(7 million copies sold), Maupassant (5 million), Balzac, 
Dickens, Zola, Mark Twain and O. Henry. One day he 
found a lady Intourist officer “ avidly reading Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga.” She had, however, never read or even heard 
of Galsworthy’s Strife. 

Behind the new bourgeois fagade of the Soviet world, 
with its black-tailed waiters and formal courtesies, the cor- 
respondents not infrequently glimpsed cruder realities. 
There were highly paid executives—even some “ million- 
aires””—just as in the unregenerate capitalist world ; and 
there were also slums and poverty: “long queues, mostly 
of women, waiting patiently to buy for their children a toy 
balloon which in India is available at every street corner ; 
the only thing really cheap is the Russian black bread.” 
Above all there was intense secrecy and rigid political con- 
formity. 

All the correspondents complain of having been kept horri- 
bly in the dark—about Mr Nehru’s movements, which after 
all they were there to report ; about Russian production 
figures (“it is not possible to get gross production figures, 
and the targets are always described in relation to a base year 
which constantly varies ”); and about the Soviet leadership. 
They soon found, however, that Russian newspapermen were 
Kept in the same state of ignorance as foreigners ; the corres- 
pondent of the Hindu reported: “ A senior representative of 
Tass could seriously.state he did not know where the Soviet 


Prime Minister lived, or what salary he drew.” No Moscow 
morning newspaper carried any reference to Mr Nehru’s 
first speech, made on his arrival. On inquiring, the Indians 
discovered this was because Mr Nehru, as is his custom, had 
spoken extempore, and “no authorised version had been 
issued.” When one Indian asked what the Soviet Press had 
had to say about the fall of Malenkov, he was told that 
Pravda and Izvestia had attacked the former Prime Minister 
in identical terms, in leading articles which were both pub- 
lished on the same day. 

Nevertheless, the correspondents were told that Soviet 
manners were softening. Diplomats, for example, were no 
longer strictly confined to Moscow. They were, of course, 
still quite frequently refused permission to visit those places 
outside Moscow where they wished to go; but, as the 
Hindustan Standard correspondent tactfully put it, “ this is 
no longer done curtly ; the diplomat is politely told that 
suitable accommodation cannot be found for him.” The 
Indians themselves, while they had to submit their 
dispatches to the censor, did not find the censorship oppres- 
sive. Some of them boldly described examples of “ heavy- 
handed Communist bureaucracy,” and trade unions used to 
induce higher output instead of defending workers against 
exploitation, and these unflattering references in their tele- 
graphed “copy” were net deleted. 

The Russians, in fact, worked tremendously hard to per- 
suade the Indians that the Soviet new look was genuine. 
Moscow Radio broadcast long Indian programmes. The 
newspapers were full of praises of India. Loudspeakers 
blared Indian music from shops and factories. Three 
cinemas in Moscow drew “ capacity crowds” by showing 
Indian films. In Leningrad, the Press Trust of India corres- 
pondent reported, “over 1,000 copies of Nehru’s Glimpses 
of World History were sold by one bookstall within two 
hours of his arrival.” 

The Indian newspapermen recognised butter when they 
saw it and were not unaware of the reason for its production 
in such impressive quantities. “It was a terrific India- 
month campaign,” the Press Trust of India’s special corres- 
pondent noted dryly. “ ‘My friend, my dear friend, please 
get up. Is the radio troubling you ? If so, please liquidate 
it ; you will find the switch on the table.’ It was always 
‘friend,’ or ‘dear friend.’ ... We were greeted by many 
as if we were relatives who had been classified as * missing’ 
in a campaign, but had trudged back home safely.” Indeed, 
the hospitality was so great that before the end of the tour 
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most of the correspondents were trudging in a state of near- 
collapse, as the Russians usually insisted on their dear friends 
getting up at four a.m. after an invariable midnight session. 

The correspondent of the Hindu reported from Moscow 
that “the Russians scored (with Nehru) where others have 
failed,” by anxiously hearkening to his views and “ care- 
fully and consistently avoiding saying or doing anything 
that might wound his susceptibilities.” Before he left India 
some newspapers warned Mr Nehru to be on his guard 
against Soviet blandishments and urged that Soviet words 
should not be accepted until they were matched by Soviet 
deeds. Since then, most papers have been extremely cautious 
in their editorial comments. 

But the Indian Communists have already made up their 
minds or had them made up for them by Moscow. They 
have enthusiastically hailed Mr Nehru as a convert to the 
camp of “world socialism, peace and democracy.” The 
Eastern Economist seems to fear they may be right: “ The 
tour . . . has certainly given the world the erroneous impres- 
sion that India likes totalitarian countries better than she 
likes the free world. ... It is vital that we should not allow 
the impression to be created that we have, in the pursuit of 
peace at any price, found our way by mistake into the wrong 
peace camp. We had no camp in the cold war. We should 
have none in the cold peace.” 

But the Indian newspapermen who accompanied the 
Prime Minister ate the butter that was heaped on their plates 
with due appreciation of its flavour nicely blended with 
critical awareness of its purpose ; and it will be surprising 
and disconcerting if Mr Nehru turns out in the end to have 
been less discerning than the correspondents. 


Family Picnic at the Summit 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


‘OR many of the swarming journalists of numerous hues 
and opinions who have jostled for priority at bar and 
conference room, the “summit” has lacked the electric 
charge sensed in the same place last year when the fate 
of Indo-China was being debated. Geneva last year was a 
battlefield where the defeated refused to face the fact, then 
a gamble against the clock which turned a rout into a stale- 
mate. Geneva this year is one big, happy party, where top- 
level grandfathers exchange tender confidences and the 
Communist boss of all the Russias drivés to work in an 
open car. 

It is one of the paradoxes of Geneva in this tropical July 
that the heirs of Stalin have left their bullet-proof vehicles 
in the garage and, exposed to friend and foe alike with the 
hood down, turn on film star smiles for their Genevan fans, 
while every day the traffic has been halted to clear a safe 
route for the President of the United States, in closed car, 
closely flanked by army motor cyclists. Just outside the 
town, 140 tight-lipped athletes have been sleeping on camp 
beds in a gymnasium ; they are the American security body- 
guard. At Cointrin airport last Saturday it was much 
the same. One by one the British and French Ministers 
and Mr Molotov touched down, with speeches by M. Faure 
and Sir Anthony Eden, and, mostly, modest self-effacement 
from the Foreign Ministers (though there was a glint of 
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stardom in Mr MacMillan’s smile and an engaging profes- 
sionalism in the waves of his hand), Then, after a long lull, 
an American helicopter roared upwards, hovered in search, 
perhaps, of secret agents visible from its vantage point, 
edged over towards the Alps, vanished behind a peak, circled 
and came back. Only after this precautionary tour d’horizon 
was Mr Dulles’s Constellation allowed to finish its trip. One 
hour later, the process was repeated for the President. It 
was eight p.m., and since nine that morning, with a break 
for lunch, cameramen and reporters had sampled the privi- 
leges of the concentration camp, hemmed in by the Swiss 
army, and forbidden to leave the press enclosure, whether 
to buy refreshments or to stretch their legs. 

But all were back again at nine on Sunday for the piece 
de résistance. After Belgrade, Mr Khrushchev must be 
used to back-pedalling out of the limelight, but it is con- 
ceivable that he would have liked to be at the side of 
Marshals Bulganin and Zhukov as they marched, out of 
step, to inspect the guard of honour, forgetting, in the 
emotion of the moment, to salute the Swiss flag. But there 
he was, hustled to one side, looking like a wrestler about 
to strip for the fray. Then Marshal Bulganin, a more 
patriarchal Sir Thomas Beecham, thanked the Swiss Presi- 
dent for his hospitality, unaware, one supposes, that the 
bandmaster had hastily transcribed the hymne Sovietique 
from a record on learning that the Internationale no longer 
held diplomatic rank in Moscow. In carefully assorted 
groups, the Russians boarded their Zis limousines. The 
party had begun. 


Mr Khrushchev Beats the Air 


From that moment, the exchanges of hospitality must 
have put almost as great a strain on the chief delegates 
as the exchanges of views. M. Faure gave a Gallic impetus 
to the festivities by inviting the Soviet leaders to dinner at 
his lakeside villa, and in so doing unwittingly almost caused 
a diplomatic incident. Within a minute of his arrival, Mr 
Khrushchev, enveloped in television floodlight, was fighting 
off a swarm of mosquitoes ; within another minute the 
Soviet security guard, stepping out of their Zis and sus- 
pecting a challenge to their professional functions, were 
fighting off the French protocol men who had rushed to 
Mr Khrushchev’s hid. But diplomatic geniality was quickly 
restored, and thereafter prevailed at party after party. 

Soon President Eisenhower got his chance to clasp his 
war-time comrade, Marshal Zhukov, in a soldierly bear-hug, 
a demonstration of military co-existence interrupted only 
when Mr Khrushchev broke in with civilian extrovertness, 
bringing news of the wedding of the Marshal’s daughter in 
Moscow. It would be incorrect to suggest that this 
camaraderie did not spill over even into the conference 
room. For those who remember the interminable wrangles 
over procedure that acted like sand in the machinery of 
East-West relations over a decade, it was refreshing to learn 
that in one amicable ninety-minute session the four Forcign 
Ministers had agreed on the agenda for their superiors. 
Admittedly, while the sessions of the Big Four were 
enveloped in a glare of retrospective publicity, those of the 
“lesser four ” were shrouded in shadows so deep that only 
the peaks of the subjects under discussion emerged from 
the basic gloom. But it was still a party, even if the more 
sober mid-week atmosphere was a reminder that realitics 
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Stalin in China 


OUNG Chinese literati who want to get ahead will 
ponder on the fate of Hu Feng, the distinguished critic 
whose deviation from the tenets of “ Socialist realism ” 
ended last week in a bill for his punishment being brought 
before the National People’s Congress. Among all the 
charges brought against him and his followers, one of the 
most damning was the allegation that in 1947, in the course 
of a literary squabble, they disparaged the august Kuo 
Mo-jo as “a silly fool” who, despite the hollowness of his 
claims to academic distinction, pretended-to be “ sitting 
on the throne of literature.” Kuo Mo-jo, now the leading 
propagandist of the People’s Republic and president of the 
Academy of Sciences, has just balanced the account by 
defining Hu Feng as “ anti-Socialist.” In Communist 
literary arguments the last laugh goes to the man who 
draws the party line. 

The campaign against Hu Feng and his “ clique "—the 
large number of poets, students, essayists, critics and 
dramatists who are 2ccused of sharing his views about the 
new Chinese liters:ure—has been, working towards a 
climax for some time. When the first attack was launched 
in the Peking People’s Daily early in May, the group was 
described as “ anti-Party ”"—the term applied to Kao Kang 
earlier this year when his suicide was announced. It then 
became “ counter-revolutionary ” and “ anti-people,” and 
allegations were added that many of the group had “ long 
been connected with the imperialists and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
secret agents.” Hu Feng himself has been accused of 
trying to protect his family’s property against the land 
reform programme, and for good measure charges of murder 
and rape have been laid against at least one of his associates. 


Smashing the Hu Feng Clique 


Meanwhile “ protest” meetings of model workers and 
peasants, soldiers and businessmen have been held all over 
China calling for the punishment of the group ; Hu Feng 
has been dismissed simultaneously from half a dozen literary 
societies, and the Buddhist association, among others, has 
demanded that he be expelled from his post as deputy to 
the National People’s Congress. Lest the group think they 
will get a fair trial, a symposium of chief justices has de- 
clared that “to safeguard Socialist construction, judicial 
personnel should . . . use their right to impose sentences 
as weapons to smash the Hu Feng clique.” 

The crime which has led to this highly organised on- 
slaught seems to have been simply a refusal to accept the 
kind of restrictions which kept Russian literature in a strait- 
jacket for so many years, but which since Stalin’s death 
have been partially lifted, so that Russian literature is now 
in a more healthy state than China’s is likely to be in for 
some years In China “ Socialist realism,” with all its 
naivetés and dramatic crudity, seems to have met vehement 
opposition from sophisticated Chinese. One member of 
the Hu Feng group complained of the failure of novelists 
to create real characters ; another of the convention by 
which Socialist heroes must be without blemish ; a third 
wrote a novel about conditions in the countryside which 
Was too real to conform with “ realism.” 

Where they held positions of. influence—chiefly in 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Nanking and. Hangchow—the group 
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tried to encourage young writers to imitate their rebellion. 
In reaction from the dutiful propaganda of “ Socialist 
realism,” they appear to have turned to a sort of Words- 
worthian romanticism. The accusations say disapprovingly 
that they urged people to write about everyday things in 
colloquial language—“ the wind, flowers, snow and moon ” 
—so that “even if what you have written cannot be pub- 
lished, you can enjoy it yourself.” One young woman was 
so affected by this, says China Youth, that “ at times, she 
read her own writings and gazed at the moon and burst into 
tears for no reason.” And through all the official attacks 
on the group there runs a strain of Marxism which is as 
much pure Groucho as Karl: “ Writers who misuse the 
word ‘feudal ’,” says the People’s Daily accusingly, “ are 
not above using ‘mechanism’ when they ought to say 
* dialectical materialism ’.” 

Every Communist revolution seems to demand its 
sequence of purges, and there is to be no short cut for 
China. One of the aims of the present campaign is to 
assert the authority of the Party over the liberal elements 
it has hitherto tolerated in collaboration with it. Hu Feng 
himself appears to have been a Young Communist in the 
early 1920s, but otherwise to have been outside the Party, 
at least until last year. The Communists’ victory in 1949 
brought into their ranks many people who must later have 
found Marxism intellectually paralysing. The unreliables 
are now being eliminated. Mao Tse-tung appreciates that 
the “advance to Socialism ” in a country as backward as 
China calls for a thoroughgoing discipline in which the arts, 
like everything else, must be exploited for the Party’s pur- 
poses. It may well be true that Hu Feng’s influence led 
some young people to “despise Marxism-Leninism and 
neglect politics.” Hence the charge is made, as against 
Socrates, of “corrupting the youth.” And in China the 
Marxist monolith is fragile ; if the official accusations are 
to be believed, the Hu Feng heresy had already spread into 
the philosophical field and was challenging the assumptions 
of materialism. As the People’s Daily admitted, the Chinese 
Communist party depends on an “iron discipline.” 

The same paper has since made it clear that the extermi- 
nation of the Hu Feng group is to be used “to push 
forward a universal and thorough educational programme.” 
The campaign of the last two months, culminating in the 
bill presented to the People’s Congress, suggests that 
“ subjectivism ” is a peg on which a good many Chinese 
liberals will be hung in the next year. China is now moving 
into the Stalinist era of its revolution. 


Towards a Greener Israel 


NE of the feats of irrigation that can be performed in 

the desert if enough funds are available and the encour- 
agement of settlers is paramount has this week reached 
fruition in Israel. President Ben Zvi has opened a large pre- 
stressed concrete pipe line that will carry half the waters of 
the Yarkon river from its source in the Judaean foothills to 
the almost rainless land south of Beersheba. The Yarkon, 
which is by British standards a big brook, but by Israeli 
ones large enough to carry pleasure launches, will no longer 
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be available for such idle pursuits. A second pipe, also 
of 66-inch diameter, will carry most of the rest of its 
water south, partly in the form of reclaimed sewage from 
Tel Aviv. 

The first-pipe, which cost $40 million and was largely 
paid for out of American gifts, will irrigate land for 8,000 
families ; whether this cost is reckoned prohibitive or merely 
expensive greatly depends on the value of the crops that 
immigrants, chiefly from North Africa, are taught to 
grow when they are settled in the Negev. 

The first pipe was-finished three months before schedule ; 
when the second, due for completion in 1957, is also 
finished, the two will between them furnish about one-sixth 
of the new water 
for irrigation that 
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advanced. Apart 
from a quantity of 
new groundwater 
and local springs 
that have _ been 
tapped, the recla- 
mation of Lake 
Huleh for farmland 
is largely finished 
and. the lake will 
disappear this year ; 
work is in progress 
on utilising the 
Brook Kishon behind Haifa; half of the Yarkon’s 200 
million cubic: metres annual ‘flow has been harnessed this 
week ; work on the other half is to be started in August. 

The yield of these last four projects is estimated at 400 
mcm per annum ; an amount equal to just over twice this 
figure is scheduled to be drawn from the Jordan. The 
works which will carry it out of its own basin and into 
the coastal plain have been begun. Yet no international 
agreement on the shafing of the water is in sight. A 
special envoy of the American President, Mr Eric Johnston, 
believed that he had attained all-round’ consent to its 
management by an international authority, but never 
secured all-round consent to his conception of fair shares 
of the water. The Arab states concerned had agreed to the 
proportions that he suggested. But Israel does not, and 
the matter stands at stalemate. At some point, Israel will 
no doubt decide whether to wait for a more amenable 
umpire, or to go ahead with what it- can take of the 
Jordan without infringing international law. Meanwhile, 
much Jordan-Yarmuk water runs to waste, while the con- 
duits that await it forge ahead in the Israel share of the 
river’s basin and remain on paper in the Arab one. 
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Russian Balance Sheet 


HE Soviet Communist party has been given plenty of 

time to prepare for its All-Union Congress. The 
twentieth congress is not to begin until mid-February, but 
its time-table and agenda have already been disclosed. 
Obviously, the framework prepared in July may have a 
very different content by next February. But in the mean- 
time, the whole party machinery will be set in motion. 
Regional and Republican conferences are to be convened 
for December and January to elect some 1,400 delegates for 
the congress (1 for every 5,000 members). Even before 
that, a wave of elections, purges and conferences should start 
in the local cells and spread to the urban and country 
districts. The pre-Congress period, this time an exception- 
ally long one, usually provides an excuse for a complete 
overhaul of the party machine. The ‘chief strength of the 
party secretary lies in his ability to pack a congress with his 
nominees. Khrushchev wrested this part of Stalin’s heritage 
from Malenkov. If he is still able to control the party from 
the secretariat, he should not only preserve but even con- 
solidate his position. 

This, however, is far from certain. After last weck’s 
nominations—including those of Pravda’s editor, D. T. 
Shepilov, and A. B. Aristov, who makes a come-back after 
an’ eclipse of two years—the. exact membership of the 
secretariat is not clear, let alone the individual ties within it. 
As to the party Presidium, the former Politbureau, the two 
newcomers—M. A. Suslov, the. chief of propaganda, and 
A. I. Kirichenko, the Ukrainian-secretary—merely replace 
men fallen by the wayside long ago. Unless the present 
stalemate is prolonged, more.drastic changes can be expected 
at the congress. 


COMPOSITION OF PARTY BODIES, JULY, 1955 


Presidium Secretariat 
N. S. Khrushchev N. S. Khrushchev 
N. A. Bulganin N.A. Suslov (?) 
V. M. Molotov P. N. Pospelov 
K. Y. Voroshilov N. N. Shatalin (?) 
L. M. Kaganovich D. T. Shepilov 
A. L. Mikoyan A: B. Aristov 
G. M. Malenkov N. I. Belayev 
M. Z. Saburov ~ 5 


M. G. Pervukhin -: 
M. A. Suslov 
A. I. Kirichenko 


But, at the congress, the performarices of Mr Khrushchev 
and Marshal Bulganin as well as of Marshal Zhukov, will 
be watched with the greatest interest. Khrushchev, who 
will deliver the major report on behalf of the central com- 
mittee, has clearly been given star billing. But Marshal 
Bulganin’s speech, outlining economic policy and the new 
five-year plan, may haye a decisive effect on Mr Khrush- 
chev’s fate. Marshal Bulganin seems to be taking over the 
direction of industrial policy, but Khrushchev is still respon- 
sible for the agricultural drive which is vital for the future 
of the regime. Should it fail, he will, like Malenkov, en)°Y 
only once the position of the main star at a party congre’s. 

The central committee has just issued a communique 00 
the general economic situation, based on Bulganin’s report 
to it. Once again, the Soviet five-year-plan has been com- 
pleted ahead of schedule—last May, after four years ond 
four months. It is claiitied that this year’s output of heavy 
industry will be 84 per cent and that of light industry 72 
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per cent higher than in 1950. However much one may 
question these indices, there can be no doubt of a 
tremendous achievement, which is illustrated by the doub- 
jing of engineering production over the five-year period ; 
the output of producers’ goods now accounts for 70 per cent 
of total Soviet production. Progress, however, has been 
uneven. Marshal Bulganin’s report abounded in complaints 
and revelations that were pruned out of the subsequent com- 
munigué. In each of the last four years, said the Premier, 
between 31 and 40 per cent of enterprises failed to “ fulfil 
their plan.” “* Ministers cover up bankrupt heads of enter- 


RUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(In million tons) 
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prises,” he complained ; at least one minister “ firmly holds 
to. . . excessive centralisation ” ; another’s incapacity had 
led to “ the administrative apparatus swallowing up 40 per 
cent of all engineers and specialists” in the industry, in 
which “for every six workers there is one administrative 
official,” and in 1954 instead of a planned profit of a billion 
roubles there was a loss of 392 million. As to “ irrational ” 
railway transport, he said that in 1954 over 11 million tons 
of Karaganda and Kuznetsk coal was carried west of the 
Urals, while large amounts of unsawn timber were trans- 
ported over 5,000 kilometres to Siberia and the north. In 
the Soviet economy, even “ coals to Newcastle ” assumes a 
gigantic scale. 


Foreign Food and Ideas 


It is, indeed, claimed that targets for both heavy and light 
industry have been exceeded, but this refers to the original 
objectives set in Stalin’s lifetime. His heirs promised a 
much more plentiful supply of consumer goods and this 
Pledge has not been fully kept, because of a new shift 
towards basic production. The discrepancy is largest and 
most painful as regards foodstuffs ; despite the growing 
Soviet, and now satellite, purchases from abroad, it has 
brought about shortages and queues, speculation and dis- 
content. In one respect, the plan has failed completely. 
This year’s grain crop will certainly not even approach the 
ambitious original target of 180 million tons. This failure, 
in fact, had been foreseen long ago and this was the origin 
of Mr Khrushchev’s successive drives to raise agricultural 
output, first through incentives, then through the exploita- 
tion of virgin lands, and more recently through the large- 
scale cultivation of maize. The first important dividends 
from these schemes are due this year and Khrushchev 


must look on the reports of the harvest, now beginning in. 


some regions, as important factors in his struggle for power. 

Otherwise the communiqué seems to indicate that the 
Soviet economy will go on developing along the present 
lines, with heavy industry continuing to get top priority. 
Much space in the report is devoted to the need to make use 
of the achievements of science. Soviet managers are speci- 
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fically warned not to neglect the advances achieved abroad. 
In general, the emphasis is laid on technological progress 
and on higher productivity. The current plan was exceeded 
partly because of an unexpected growth in the labour force. 
Now, the Russians seem to bank chiefly on reaping the 
reward from their past investment in equipment and skill. 
There is also in the report an interesting indication of the 
Strengthening of an existing trend, namely of the eastward 
expansion. It is revealed that industrial production beyond 
the Urals quadrupled between 1940 and last year and the 
process is to be speeded up still further. 

On the face of it, the medicine seems to be still the same 
as at the beginning of the year, but the prescription may 
well be changed before next February. The plan has been 
drawn up; it may still be revised under pressure from 
below or as a result of a relaxation of international tension. 
After all, the logic of events may force Malenkov’s rivals 
to follow his economic plans and not only his foreign policy. 


Students and Freedom 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE ten-day International Student Conference which 
ended last week at Birmingham University was 
organised as a non-partisan alternative to the Communist- 
dominated International Union of Students (TUS) with 
headquarters in Prague. It was the fifth of its kind and 
brought together representatives from the national student 
unions of 53 countries outside the Iron Curtain. Invita- 
tions were extended to the Soviet bloc countries, but there 
was no response, except from the IUS itself. Although the 
latter has bitterly attacked the organising Co-ordinating 
Secretariat (Cosec), which works from Leiden in Holland, 
at Birmingham two of the most experienced activists of the 
TUS contented themselves with making very mild proposals 
for joint activity (which were just as mildly by-passed), and 
occupied themselves during the rest of the conference with 
making private offers to the Asian, African and Latin 
American delegates of free trips behind the Iron Curtain. 
At its first conference in 1950, Cosec received support 
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from only twenty countries. While support for it has 
steadily increased, the influence of the TUS has rapidly 
declined. Thus the tactical change in the attitude of the 
Prague body has been dictated by sheer expediency. 
Whether its representatives at Birmingham have succeeded 
in wooing over to its ranks any substantial number of unions 
remains to be seen. It is known, however, that the delegates 
from Makerere College in Uganda had called at the IUS 
office in Prague on their way to Birmingham. 

One of the main issues raised was academic freedom 
and the attacks made on it in various countries, particularly 
Argentina, South Africa and Eastern Germany. In the 
case of the first two there were plenty of protests, but in the 
case of Eastern Germany ardour waned. This was typical 
of the attitude of the majority of the vocal members of the 
conference—to be “ anti-anti-Communist.” Repression 
anywhere outside the Iron Curtain was fair game, but on 
Soviet bloc matters “ we do not want to be biased.” There 
was some noticeable horse-trading in the decision to put 
off deciding the status of the Franco-Spanish student body, 
because the Latin American delegates threatened a walk- 
out. Yet the equally authoritarian Jugoslav student union 
was admitted without a murmur, and there were general 
expressions of regret that the Iron Curtain unions were not 
there, even though not a single one could comply with the 
Cosec definition of a democratically-elected body. Simi- 
larly, the decision of the credentials committee to give the 
representatives from the exiled East European student 
bodies an increased status was defeated in such a way as 
to imply that there is democracy behind the Curtain. 

It was in these oblique ways that the conference showed 
a somewhat illogical face to the world. Numerically the 
Asians, Africans and Latin Americans were in the majority. 
In practice the Latin Americans were concerned with their 
own affairs to the exclusion of everything else ; the Asians 
and Africans, for most of whom this was their first inter- 
national conference, largely sat in silence ; while the Euro- 
pean Latins led the “ anti-anti-Communist bloc,” with no 
effective voice to put the other side. 


Trek from Bessarabia 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HRUSHCHEV’S drive for the conquest of virgin soil 
in Kazakhstan and Siberia may also be serving as 
camouflage for a vast deportation programme from the new 
western border provinces of the Soviet Union. In particular, 
according to persistent reports from Bucharest over the last 
fifteen months, 500,000 to 750,000 Rumanians from 
Bessarabia—half the present Rumanian population of this 
province which was ceded to Russia in 1940—are being 
deported to the other side of Soviet Russia. 

Until recently scanty evidence of this deportation scheme 
was to be found in the Soviet press. Now and again there 
would be news of a trainload of young “ volunteers ” from 
Bessarabia who had left their homes, like so many other 
citizens from all over the Soviet Union, for Khrushchev’s 
new promised land. At the end of March, however, 
Sovietskaja Moldava, the Izvestia of the Moldavian People’s 
Republic, printed a “ Communiqué of the General Direc- 
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tion for Emigration and Manpower Recruitment of the 
Moldavian Soviet Republic’s Council of Ministers” tha _ 
threw a clearer light on what is going-on. This announced 

a “ planned emigration” from twenty-two districts of the 
Republic to Kazakhstan. Those citizens agreeing to go 
were offered a free ticket to their destination, free transport 
of their belongings up to two tons per family, a premium of 
500 to 800 roubles for the head of the family and 150 to 
300 for each member, a ten-year loan for building house 
and farm premises 
and a three-year loan 
for the purchase of 
livestock and food- 
stuffs. In addition, 
settlers will be 
exempted from agri- 
cultural taxes and 
compulsory quotas in 
kind for two years 
after their arrival. 
But in spite of these 
inducements the pros- 
pect is not likely to 
attract many genuine 
volunteers. The two-year exemption from taxes and 
delivery quotas does not mean much, since during that 
period the settler, far from having produce to be taxed and 
sold, will be dependent on the state for his subsistence. 
And even when he has managed to become self-supporting 
in the Siberian wilderness, his chances of repaying the 
state loans in time are slender. 


There is, moreover, no economic justification for any 
large-scale emigration from Bessarabia, which has never 
suffered from over-population. On the contrary, its rich 
farms have always been crying out for manpower, particu- 
larly at harvest-time, and its economic potentialities have 
never been exploited. A perpetual bone of contention 
between its two neighbours, Bessarabia has been neglected 
by both Russians and Rumanians. During the last war, 
moreover, it lost, in one way or another, at least one-sixth 
of its population of over three million. In 1952 Stalin 
inaugurated a policy of resettlement which is still in force ; 
to replace the descendants of 19th century German settlers 
whom he had returned to Hitler in 1940, he introduced 
subjects from the Far Eastern part of the Soviet Union—as 
well, it seems, as some Chinese peasants. 

The reason for this apparently senseless transfer of 
populations emerges more clearly from a closer study of the 
Moldavian communiqué. This shows that all the twenty-two 
districts chosen for the emigration are west of the Dniester 
—that is to say, are in Bessarabia—and that only those with 
an overwhelming Rumanian majority have been chosen. For 
instance, the most northerly department of the province, 
Hotin, is divided into four districts, of which only two have 
a majority of Rumanians ; and it is precisely these two that 
have been put on the list. ‘: 

It looks in fact, as if the aim of this “ planned emigration ” 


° BULGARIA 


_is as old as the first Russian conquest of Bessarabia in 1812. 


Under Tsarist rule from 1812 to 1919, the Rumanians in 
the province were reduced from go per cent of the total 
population to something over 60 per cent. Stalin’s hers, 
it seems, are planning to carry still further this ethnical 
transformation of a former Rumanian province, presuma\ly 


in order to nullify in advance any future Rumanian clai:s. 
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Not since the steam engine was first 
harnessed to the wheel has British In- 
dustry known such sweeping changes 
as those taking place today. Atomic 
Power, the fully automatic factory, the 
mechanised office, all these are just 
around the corner, . 

New and exciting things are happening. 
New industries are arising. New ma- 
terials are being developed and tradi- 
tional ones put to new uses. New 
techniques and new methods of pro- 
duction, management, organisation and 
work study are being formulated. The 
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The New Industrial Revolution 


relationship between employer and 
employee is changing. 

Amid this fascinating revolution the 
business man needs a full understanding 
of the facts. In this year’s FINANCIAL 
TIMES ANNUAL REVIEW OF BRITISH INDUS- 
TRY, fifty expert contributors chart the 
course and analyse the many facets of 
the New Industrial Revolution. 

You as a business man will need a copy. 
The Annual Review will help you to 
plan and think ahead and assess future 
developments. 
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DAR-ES-SALAAM : 


The name Dar - es - 













Salaam means 
‘Harbour of Peace’ 
and at first sight the 
land-locked bay 
bordered by golden 
sands and fringed 
with palm trees appears fully to 
deserve this romantic description. 
But in spite of its romantic 
appearance, Dar-es-Salaam is a 
busy and thriving seaport, 
through which passes the greater 
part ef the commerce of 
Tanganyika Territory. 
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His scheme, however, made little 
progress, owing to wholesale de- 
sertions by the slaves whom he 
imported to work on the project, 
and it was not until the twentieth 
century that Dar-es-Salaam 
reached its present - day 
eminence. 
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Business men who require 
information on current 
commercial conditions in’ 
Tanganyika are invited to get 
into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard 
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This specially shaped Heal boardroom table has a 
remarkably unifying effect on meetings. Everyone who 
sits round it enjoys an uninterrupted view of everyone 
else. The tiresome business of listening to a speaker 
whom you cannot see is thus ended for ever. Another 
approach to this problem is to have a circular or oval 
table—we can, of course, design and supply board- 
room tables in any size or shape to suit your needs. 

A visit to our Contracts Showroom will show you 
just why so many of today’s leading and most pro- 
gressive companies—both in Britain and abroad— 
bring their furnishing and decorating problems to 
Heal’s. If you cannot call, please tell your secretary 
to write for our booklet, Furniture for Special Needs. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Profits Without Prophecy 


A RICH harvest of balance sheets and profit state- 
ments is reaped in the second quarter of each year. 
Just a thousand of them have again been digested 
in The Ecoriomist’s statistical machine. It is the heaviest 
sample handled‘in the year both in number and in its 
representation of the biggest companies—it covers 37 
per cent of the balance sheets for the 12 months ended 
June, 1955, and 47 per cent of that year’s gross trading 
profits. For the very reason that the sample is weighted 
towards the industrial giants it may not be fully repre- 
sentative of all the segments of industrial finance. 

Yet there is no ground. for 
ignoring the clear message that 
the figures bring. The rise in 
trading profits reported in the 
second quarter of this year to 
£864 million, compared ~ with 
£738 million for the same com- 
panies a year ago, is the steepest 
proportionate rise that the 
figures have shown for over two 
years. It can be set against a rise 
of 13 per cent shown by the 
companies reporting in the first ; eee 
quarter of this year and of 10 per 
cent for last year’s second quarter companies. It may 
be dangerous to conclude from a weighted sample that 
the rising trend of profits has actually gathered more 
momentum. But the upswing in industrial profits that 
began. to appear in mid 1953 has as yet shown no sign 
of flattening out, Even allowing for the weight of the 
second quarter companies, the chart shows a consistent 
two-year rise. 

_ The figures themselves give no cause for faint hearts 
in industry or indeed in the investment markets ; the 
Profit figures tell a true story—though it is always a 
Story about events that have passed. Companies report- 


THE SWING OF PROFITS 
Chonges in Gross Trading Profits 
compored with previous year 





ing in the June quarter are giving the results of financial 
years that ended often enough on December 31st— 
recording in terms of hard cash the results of trading 
conditions of around a year ago. One would not expect 
to find in present figures any reflection of the 1955 crop 
of strikes, or of the tighter money policy, still less of 
the higher coal prices. The investor must still back 
his own judgment about the probability that the curve 
of rising profits may one day flatten and then try to 
guess by how much. The profits analysis tells him 
neither what is happening nor what is still to happen. 
He can reasonably take cour- 
age from the fact that there were 
fewer obvious signs of timidity 
in recent dividend decisions ; 
this can be taken as at least a 
partial reflection of boardroom 
confidence about the future. The 
net amount distributed as ordi- 
nary dividend (£120 million) 
shows almost the same increase 
as in the first quarter. The true 
rate of increase was therefore 
1953 1954 ‘55 slightly less than in that 
quarter, since a fraction of it 

is this time due to the reduction in the standard 
rate of income tax. But the first quarter’s increase was 
weighted by a huge dividend increase from a single 
company, Vauxhall Motors, to its American parent. On 
balance it appears that the move towards more liberal 
dividends has been going on almost undisturbed, and 
that companies are now labouring under a tax burden 
that is proportionately lighter (though this easing seems 
to owe as much to the removal of EPL as to the income 
tax reduction). Industry does not in its appropriation 
accounts appear to have made much concession to the 
threat of inflation. Depreciation at £1714 million again 
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absorbed just under a fifth of trading profits. In 
absolute figures it took £27 million more, but that must 
be largely due to the increasing proportion of more 
expensive postwar equipment that industry now has 
to depreciate. Provisions were £13 million higher— 
a sop to financial conservatism but hardly a major 
contribution towards the cost of re-equipment. 

The chief consolidated balance sheet items this time 
call for great caution in interpretation. The rise in 
fixed assets, on paper, from £2,809 to £3,107 million 
gross does not mean that new investment in such assets 
has totalled nearly £300 million. The total increase 
includes the reacquisition by Vickers and Guest, Keen 
and Nettlefolds of their steel assets. Marks and Spencer 
has written up its properties, and part of the £10} 
million increase by United Drapery is due to the con- 
solidation of Prices Trust. In the other scale there is 
a net fall of £624 million in British Petroleum’s gross 
fixed assets owing to the removal of the Iranian assets 
from the balance sheet. 

Net current assets ofall companieS are 133 per cent 
higher, £1,633 million. This does not suggest that 
industry as a whole was feeling any financial stringency, 
though the change in gilt-edged holdings, small as it is, 
is downward, while overdrafts and loans rose from £159 
million to £164 million, Stocks were rising. Liquid 
funds and borrowed money was moving in to finance 
them. Stocks and debtors (which are stocks once 
removed to the customer’s premises) rose by {£274 
million to £2,464 million. They could hardly have 
failed to rise while business was thus booming, even if a 
little price inflation, too, is wrapped up in that increase. 
With capitalisation issues abounding, it would be false 
to base conclusions on the £355 million increase to 
£2,180 in the nominal capital of the reporting com- 
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panies, though it is worth notice that prior charge capital 
rose by £119 million compared with a growth of only 
£63 million in the first quarter. Permanent capital, 
bank loans and the investment portfolios of the com- 
panies themselves all played their parts in financing 
expanding business. 

Results from the giants of industry—ICI, Unilever, 
Shell and British Petroleum among them—are included 
in the second quarter’s figures. With companies of that 
stature special situations can make big differences. Over 
one-eighth of the gross trading profit came from the 
food group (which includes Unilever) ; about one-tenth 
came from the newspaper paper and printing group, 
and it happened that the Bowater figure this year sprang 
from 15 months’ trading instead of 12. Oil, more than 
any other industry, swelled the quarter’s earnings (just 
as the motor industry, swelled by the huge Vauxhall 
payment, dominated the first quarter’s figures) while the 
De Havilland write off of the Comet losses reduces the 
motor and aircraft contribution this time ; three indus- 
trial groups, chemicals, engineering and oil, together 
account for 35 per cent of all the trading profits reported 
and for 48 per cent of the increase. Fortunately that 
does not imply that the smaller companies have done 
badly. Of the 23 industrial groups into which these 
companies are divided, only two—shipping and silk 
and rayon (which included Celanese but not Courtaulds) 
showed a notable profit decline ; wool just failed to hold 
its own. Each other group showed a substantial profit 
increase. Among them tea—a mass of §9 little com- 
panies—outshone them all. Reporting from wonderful 
1954 the tea companies more than doubled both their 
gross trading profits and their net dividends. It has 
been sunshine all the way, and there are lots of investors, 
cocking their weather eye, who expect it to continue. 





PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION 








(£'000) 
Reports Published Reports Published 
April to July, 1954, to 
June, 1955 June, 1955 
1,000 Companies 2,742 Companies 
Previous Latest Previous | Latest 
Year Year Year | Year 










Gross trading profits............... 
Income from investments ......... 

Other current.income.............. 
Non-recurring credits 


738,370 | 864,216 
54,007 | 54,513 
2,131 | 3,188 
28,078 | 25,028 


1,581,294 | 1,821,877 
109,746 114,961 
8,976 11,521 
78,267 | 59,894 


1,778,283 | 2,008,253 

10,223 10,196 
267410 | 307.931 
590,352 | 652°761 
138,130 | 125,191 


52,751 | 54,918 
43,433 45,198 
93,051 109,796 
23,270 25,178 


| PTT ee Tree eT 
Repairs and maintenance 
Depreciation 


Income tax (excl. profits tax) 
Profits tax 


Directors’ emoluments ............. 
Administrative charges, etc. ........ 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 
TORR. Sos iicknetandiceene wasn 


Minoritv shares in profits .......... 
Profits retained by subsidiaries... ... 
Debenture interest 


19,098 |, 22,477 
108,051 | 137,678 
37,904 42,819 
33,040 | 34,548 


195,475 | 250,663 
144,736 | 164,117 
295,128 316,487 
316,487 | 341,269 


i 


Ordinary dividends . 
Revenue reserves. éfc.............: 
Brought in (parent companies)... .. . 
Carried forward (parent companies) . . 


a 91,169 | 119,994 
76,745 | 73,395 
129.236 | 134/839 


134,839 | 153,329 
I 


ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
Published April-June, 1955 (£'000) 







11,000 Companies 









1,000 Companies 
Previous Latest Previous I alest 
Year Year Year Year 





lo peer 

’ rty | 
and gloat vee + | 2,809,433 3,106,923 
Less depreciation| 884,261 1,061,177 
“1,925,172 2,045,746 


Trade invest- | 
me.its.......-.| 242,712 | 365,267 


| 


IntangibleAssets | 104,364 108,50? 
| 


| 


Current Assets:- | 


| 


— | 

coal 424,693 | 514,312 
464,368 493,362 
935,949 | 1,172,545 


| 1,825,010 2,180,219 





Reserves and 
Surpius:— | 
Capital reserves 624,578 | 600,766 
Revenue res. & } 
carry forward) 1,206,271 | 1,188,983 
Total Capital, 
Reserves and | 
Surplus ....... 3,655,859 3,969,968 
| | 
Outside Inter-| 
ests in sub- 
sidiaries ...... | $54,942 182,994 


| 
Current Liabili- 
ties and Pro- 





visions :— NE 6 u's unis 3 | 1,365,472 1 26, 
Bank overdrafts) Debtors. ....... 825,497 t il 
and loans...| 158,997 | 163,815 | Gilt-edged secs..| 157,189} 
Creditors, etc... 1,208,094 | 1,344,1 Other marketable | _ 
Future taxation! 235,630 | investments . . 273,560 2 8 626 
Other provs.-..| 120,764 | CReiia cee ctu 540,320 | 598,98 


3,162,038 3,492,297 





5,534 5,534,286 6,011,819 
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Silver Galore 


ILVER has recently been rising in the world’s 
markets. In London it has climbed since last 
February from 734d. to 79d. per ounce. In New York 
the open market price is close to the figure of 91 cents, 
at which the US Treasury may sell some of its free silver 
reserve, i.e., the metal it holds in excess of the amount 
needed to secure the silver certificates in circulation. 
The law in the United States calls upon the Treasury 
to buy domestic newly mined silver at 90} cents an 
ounce and allows it to sell free silver at 91 cents. No 
such sales have yet been made. It is, therefore, still 
uncertain whether the figure of 91 cents an ounce is an 
effective ceiling for the open market price—a figure at 
which metal will be made available from the Treasury 
reserves. But what is beyond all doubt is that there is 
ample free silver in the Treasury—about 1,400 million 
ounces, and that this total is destined to expand con- 
siderably in the near future. 

The time is rapidly approaching when silver will be 
moving from the four corners of the earth to the 
United States at a rate and in a volume so far 
unmatched. Over the next 21 months about 400 million 
ounces of silver, the equivalent of more than two years’ 
production of the metal, have to be remitted to the 
United States Treasury by eight countries—India, Paki- 
stan, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Saudi 
Arabia, Australia, Ethiopia and the Fiji Islands. This 
massive movement will arise from the repayment in 
kind of silver that was made available to the allies by 
the United States under wartime lend-lease arrange- 
ments. During the latter part of the war silver was 
urgently needed by many of the allied countries. In 
India it was required to keep pace with the increased 
demand for coinage springing from wartime inflation. 
In the United Kingdom silver was needed mainly for 
industry—for photographic film and as an industrial 
solder and an alternative to tin, the main supplies of 
which had been lost when Japan invaded Malaya. The 
only pool of readily available silver that could be tapped 
to satisfy these urgent needs was the free silver reserve 
held in the United States Treasury. The amounts that 


it lent and the countries to which it was shipped are as 
follows: 


Million ounces 

India and Pakistam ..............-es 226-0 
United WRNOOM Sis oes Sade n ss cence se 88-1 
Netheriganig 34 cacao set ceeka cs vese 56-7 
Saudi AMR pe ee ae i ca cleins 22-3 
Austvaligcs sgs ipiiic cus Fan Guanes opts 11-8 
Ethiople .4 youn uoaed Rakins bo0ec'e as 5-4 
Fiji lebeb@ ii cocoa eva ccs sa ceacee 0-2 
Belgium £2 Jia gic en kW Fiaeds cio 0-2 

410-7 


In the autumn of 1945 when the final settlement of 
the lend-lease and reverse lend-lease accounts was dis- 
cussed as part of the Anglo-American financial negotia- 


tions it soon became clear that the United States would 
insist on treating the silver deliveries as a special and 
separate part of the lend-lease operations ; there was 
never any question of bringing silver within the general 
lend-lease settlement: That settlement was based on 
generous and realistic principles. The sponge was passed 
over the slate except, in the main, for the material 
actually in the “ pipe line ” when lend-lease ceased—and 
this, together with some other net cash claims, was 
covered and financed by a fifty-year credit granted on 
the same terms as the $33 billion line of credit granted 
by the United States to Britain at the same time. 


* 


But the United States took quite a different attitude 
when lend-lease silver came to be considered. It 
demanded payment and in kind. All the silver shipped 
to allied countries under lend-lease arrangements was 
to be returned to the United States within five years of 
the official termination of the war, a datum drawn when 
the peace treaty with Japan was signed in April, 1952. 
The silver must, therefore, be returned to the United 
States by April, 1957. In introducing the principle of 
lend-lease to an America still at peace, President Roose- 
velt had suggested that it was equivalent to lending 
one’s fire hose to a neighbour whose house was on fire 
and who would return it after the conflagration. But in 
the end silver was the only part of the lend-lease settle- 
ment to which President Roosevelt’s “ fire-hose ” 
simile was made to apply, although the silver received 
from the United States had been used in coinage or for 
industrial purposes and could not be “ recaptured ” in 
the form in which it had been lent. 

Pressure from the “ silver bloc” in the Senate, one 
of the smallest but most effective of all the lobbies, 
dictated American policy on this issue. The silver lobby 
argued simply and without subtlety that by requiring 
repayment of the silver “ in kind ” a sure and consider- 
able demand for silver in the markets of the world 
would be created in the postwar period. That seemed, 
without question, to be a “ good thing ” for silver. The 
countries that owed silver had their doubts and they 
expressed them ; but without avail. The silver senators 
wanted their pieces of silver—and all that such repay- 
ment implied in the way of support for their metal. 

Faced with the problem of conjuring up more than 
400 million ounces of silver the debtor countries, and 
particularly the United Kingdom, India and Pakistan, 
decided that the only practicable way of mobilising the 
required amount of metal without causing havoc in the 
silver market was to withdraw silver coins from circula- 
tion and replace them by some baser metal. In India 
and Pakistan silver rupees were replaced by nickel coins. 
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In the United Kingdom cupro-nickel began to replace 
the 500 fine silver alloy coins. The amount of silver 
amassed by this recoinage will suffice to meet the lend- 
lease obligations. Both in the United Kingdom and in 
India and Pakistan, however, some extremely difficult 
refining problems have been posed by this vast opera- 
tion and these problems have by no means been solved. 
In India and Pakistan the process of refining the metal 
in the demonetised rupee coins has hardly begun. In 
the United Kingdom some new machinery has had to 
be installed at the Royal Mint and the refining opera- 
tion: has started. 

The process of repayment commenced in 1947 when 
Belgium returned to the United States its small loan of 
261,000 ounces. Last year the Netherlands made a 
larger payment, remitting to the United States 11 
million of the 56.7 million ounces which it owed on 
lend-lease account. If technical, refining difficulties are 
overcome, the lend-lease silver will be returned to the 
United States in time to comply with the terms of the 
settlement. The repayment will have been completed 
without involving any purchases of silver in the open 
markets but with one incidental result that can hardly 
have been foreseen by the silver lobby ; silver has dis- 
appeared as a monetary metal over the greater part of 
Western Europe and in India and Pakistan, where the 
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silver tradition was even stronger than in Europe. Thus 
the silver lobby’s “ victory ” of 1945 turns out to have 
been bought at a high price in terms of the long-range 
interests of the metal they are supposed to serve. 

This incident, indeed, provides an interesting echo 
of another major initiative of the silver lobby in the 
United States, namely, the Silver Purchase Act 
of 1934, which requ:red the United States govern- 
ment to maintain a 1:3 ratio between silver and 
gold in its metallic reserves and enjoined it to 
attain that ratio by purchases not only of domestic, 
but of imported silver. The resulting aggressive 
American buying of silver raised the price to such 
an extent that China, the only country in the world that 
still operated a true silver standard, was beset by a 
violent appreciation in the exchange value of its cur- 
rency and was ultimately compelled to escape from the 
shackles of an overvalued currency by demonetising 
silver. This opened the way to the subsequent inflation 
of the Chinese currency—and it is not an excessive 
stretch of the imagination to suggest that the ensuing 
chaos of Chinese finances may have contained one of 
the seeds of the decay of the administration and the later 
victory of Communism in that country. The silver 
bloc’s two empty victories make a poor showing against 
the economic disruption that they have involved. 


Business Notes 


Inflation Takes a Stroll 


N the opening day of the new Stock Exchange Account 

—a three-week account that runs over August Bank 
Holiday—the industrial share market took another surge 
forward, picking up as it rose to a new peak (the Financial 
Times industrial index reached a record of 223.8 on Wed- 
nesday) those sections of the market that had been a little 
neglected in the previous rise. Shipping shares were par- 
ticularly strong, the further rise in tramp freights providing 
the justification. Several of the commodity groups made 
further advances, as they well might, while commodity prices 
continue to advance. Rubber shares, and to a less extent 
tea shares, were in the picture. The rise, however, was 
not confined to those fringes of the ordinary share market ; 
it was a strong industrial market that continued strong on 
Thursday, oil shares making much of the running. The gilt- 
edged market meanwhile continued to move downwards— 
so much so that the two sections are now markedly out of 
normal relationship. The yield on 2} per cent consols on 
Wednesday rose to 4.17 per cent: the yield from the 


Financial Times ordinary share index fell to 4.28. It almost 
looks as though the two might soon meet, whereas a yeat 
ago consols were yielding 3.64 and the industrial index 
yielded 4.94. 

Inflation—fortunately a mild variety—seems to be stalking 
round the floor of the Stock Exchange, and indeed round 
other parts of the City, notwithstanding that the Bank of 
England and the Treasury are dragging at its coat-tails. It 
is not surprising that the gilt-edged market has remained 
subdued, that business there has been small and the big 
buyers have been holding off, though the government broker 
did sell a block of the new gas stock through the market 
at the issue price, which seems a considerable achievement 
in the circumstances. It is not surprising also while 
investors are as equity-minded as they now are that new 
ordinary share offers are being avidly subscribed and that 
undertakings with plans in the making are pushing them 
forward as fast as they can. Two of last week’s issues, Sif 
G. Godfrey and Bowthorpe Holdings, had to be allotted by 
ballot and quickly established high premiums when dealings 
began. Among the new issue plans announced this week 
the most important have been the fixing of the terms of the 
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British Oxygen and Wiggins Teape issues. British Oxygen 
is offering shareholders two new shares for each five held at 
gos. (compared with a market price of 77s. 9d. for the 
existing stock). Wiggins Teape is offering shareholders one 
for ten at 65s. (compared with a market price of 74s. 3d. for 
the existing stock). The company is also offering to share- 
holders and debenture-holders £2 million 4} per cent 
second debenture stock 1971/81 at £96. 


Advances Still Unrestrained 


URING the six weeks to June 30th there were still no 
D signs of any abating of the expansion of advances. 
The mid-year statement of the eleven clearing banks shows 
that in this period advances rose by £83 million, in contrast 
with only £44 million in the similar period last year. Even 
after allowing for the swelling of the advances figure by an 
increase in the included “transit” items at the half-year 
end, this must constitute the fastest upsurge in genuine 
advances since February (when the total rose by £107 
million in four weeks). The total increase in the first half 
of 1955 is now brought to £289 million, nearly £160 million 
more than in the first half of 1954. 


LONDON CLEARING BANKSt 





Change Since 


EG RE Sh SM We ons 

30, 

1955 May 18, | Dec. 31, | June 30, 
| | 1955 1954 1954 














DOROGRS 5 . bceucvetes | 6510-4 | +149-5 | —430-7 | — 22-7 
“Net” deposits*.... | 6,172-7 | + 68-4 | —385-7 | — 61-2 
Liquid assets........ | 1,962-2 + 19-2 | —419-7 | —193-8 
Cagh .. i cas asmeen 525.9 , + 11-2} — 45:4] — 5-4 
Call money ....... 440-0 | + 23-1] — 57-6 | — 14-5 
Treasury bills ..... 990-2. |— 3-6| —308-8 | —189-6 
Other bills........ 185 | —11:5}— 8-0] + 15-8 


"eee eee wee 
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* After deducting items in course of collection. _ 
t Italic figures below asset items are percentages of published 
deposits. 


Despite the buoyancy of advances, the total volume of 
Credit is stil] being held firmly in check. Net deposits in 
June rose by only £68 million, which is only just over 
half the increase in June, 1954. The net decline over the 
first half-year indeed has, at £386 million, been nearly three 
times as large as it was last year. The explanation of the 
divergent movement of advances and deposits lies in the 
depletion of investment portfolios and in the unusually large 
losses of liquid assets. Investment portfolios fell again in 
June, though at a reduced rate (by £42 million, against 
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£76 million in May and £64 million in April); and it is 
impossible to deduce how far this represents actual sales 
as opposed to-writing down. That is also true of the move- 
ment over the half-year—a drop of £254 million, in contrast 
with the increase in investment values of £36 million shown 
over the first half of 1954. The average liquidity ratio has 
dropped from 34.3 per cent to 30.1 per cent in the six 
months (compared with the fall from 36.8 per cent to 
33.0 per cent in the first half of 1954). In the latest six 
weeks the ratio has dropped from 30.5 to 30.1 per cent— 
and in two of the big banks to well below that. 


The Coal Inquest 


PENING last Wednesday’s debate on coal in the House 
O of Commons, Mr Geoffrey Lloyd confirmed that ex- 
ports would be cut heavily next year without specifying by 
how much, announced new plans for the further use of fuel 
oil to help bridge the coal gap before 1960, and revealed 
some more details of the nuclear power station programme 
which would begin to contribute to the country’s energy 
requirements by 1960. Not once, however, did he refer to 
the prospects for this year. On the latest output and con- 
sumption statistics, this omission may be understandable, 
though not justifiable. Up to last week this year’s coal out- 
put was 3.2 million tons down, compared with the cor- 
responding weeks of 1954, and consumption (to the previous 
week) was 1} million tons up. By the end of the year the 
gap between home coal supplies and home coal use may well 
have widened to 8-9 million tons. But two million tons 
fewer exports and a fourfold increase in imports should 
cover it. 

The government’s general fuel policy was on trial, rather 
than the coal outlook for this year. To give the Coal Board 
some relief from the pressure for immediate output, the 
Minister looked to a hefty increase in the use of oil in the 
next five years followed by further relief from the promising 
venture in nuclear power. Ten million tons more coal 
could be mined now if the Board was not committed to pre- 
paring the groundwork for future coal supplies. This 
longer-term policy is right, and it does not contradict the 
short-term need for substantial improvement in the efficiency 
with which coal is used, which was urged by the Minister’s 
main critic from his own benches. Mr Nabarro evidently 
believes that coal savings would dispense with the need for 
fuel imports. This is a mixture of optimism and pessi- 
mism—optimism about the extent of possible savings and 
pessimism about the total energy requirements of an expand- 
ing British economy. The justification for more investment 
in coal is that much more coal will be needed, even with the 
most economical use and the biggest possible support from 
other fuels. The government’s decision to abolish the limit 
on loans to firms installing fuel-saving equipment may help 
this conversion from coal to oil-firing and encourage the 
use of large back pressure steam turbines. But gains in fuel 
efficiency cannot balance the coal account, even though they 
help. 

Mr Lloyd claimed that the present increase was “ the 
most powerful stroke for coal economy since the war.” This 
is only partly true. The Coal Board’s job, certainly, is not 
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to sell coal below cost, but its real standard of economy is 
to get coal at the lowest cost. This is where the rearguard 
volley of the Federation of British Industries last weekend 
completely misfired. Petulance at increased prices belatedly 
raised to match increased costs aims at the wrong target. 
The really important need is for more and cheaper coal—and 
that rests on new investment, new management, and a new 
mentality in the coal industry. 


_Convertibility Contrasts 


HARP contrasts have appeared this week in the move 
S towards the convertibility of European currencies—con- 
trasts so sharp that the movement no longer deserves the 
name of “ the collective approach.” While Britain and 
sterling are in apparent retreat from convertibility, Belgium 
has almost arrived there. The convertibility of sterling was 
the subject of a number of questions to the Chancellor last 
Tuesday. They opened with a seemingly innocuous, if not 
naive, request that the Chancellor should state the date when 
he expected to make sterling really convertible. It drew the 
answer it deserved: “when the necessary conditions are 
satisfied.” In the supplementaries, when the real needling 
began, Mr Butler refused to be drawn either on the rumours 
of a floating rate for sterling or on his own attitude towards 
a floating pound. 

No assurance that a move towards sterling convertibility 
between now and the reassembly of the House in the 
autumn, and particularly at the International Monetary 
Fund meeting in September, would not be made could be 
winkled out of the Chancellor. He refuses to have his hands 
tied. But by implication those who dislike the prospect of 
an early move towards convertibility have little to fear. 
Towards the end of this cross examination Mr Butler 
returned to the conditions to be satisfied before any further 
move towards convertibility could be contemplated. He set 
as the first of these the soundness of the internal economy 
and added: “It must be clear to the House that the state 
of the internal economy is at present one which wants a 
certain degree of tightening up.” From this he concluded 
that there seemed to be no ground for the current rumours. 
It appears that the convertibility exercise is postponed, 
if not sine die at least until the domestic economy in Britain 
has lost some of its inflationary wind. 


Progress in Belgium 


N Belgium there has been little talk about the converti- 
bility of the franc, but. impressive action. From last 
Monday the export of capital from Belgium was freed— 
whether that capital is held on resident or foreign account. 
The export of notes, the purchase of foreign securities, and 


straight transfers from Belgian francs into foreign curren- 


cies are all set free. These transactions must go through the 
free market in which foreign currencies are quoted at rates 
varying slightly from those in the official market. Transac- 
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tions in the official market are confined to current commer- 
cial operations, i.e. payments for imports and receipts for 
exports. Current commercial operations remain subject to 
exchange control so as to ensure that licences have duly 
been granted to match the demands for foreign currencies 
placed in this market. It is only in this market that the gov- 
ernment now has to maintain rates of exchange within the 
range of fluctuations permitted by the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Belgian francs held in “ financial accounts ” are 
freely convertible through the free market where the inter- 
vention of the exchange control is not called for and where, 
therefore, any sudden demand for foreign currencies would 
merely move the rate quoted and would not necessarily 
affect the Belgian gold and foreign currency reserve. Belgian 
residents are being treated as favourably as non-residents, 
which provides a further contrast with present thinking 
about the convertibility of sterling... 


Trunk Haulage to Stay Put 


RITISH ROAD SERVICES will retain its trunk haulage fleet. 
B The Minister of Transport announced this decision on 
Thursday and has asked the Disposals Board to advise him 
on the number of vehicles the Commission will now need 
to retain in addition to the 3,500 it is allowed to keep for 
all purposes under the denationalisation act. This number 
will probably be about 4,500 which will leave another 
4,000 or so vehicles still to be sold, apart from the parcels 
fleet and the contract hire vehicles for which ‘separate 
arrangements have already been made. The Minister has 
instructed the Disposals Board to put these remaining lorries 
up for sale as quickly as possible, but most of them have 
been unsuccessfully offered once already and sales may be 
dragged out for some time yet. The decision to leave the 
main trunk fleet with the Commission is sensible ; it will 
give the road haulage industry the stability it needs. 


Tea Prices Buoyant 


HE tea market has recovered its nerve and prices are 
ak buoyant. In the past two weeks the average price of 
North Indian tea in the London auctions has risen by 5d. 
to 4s. a lb, and the average price of Ceylon tea by 
6d. to.4s. 8d..a lb. The better qualities have risen by 
much more than that. What the trade likes to call the 
“concertina "—the spread between the prices of the low 
and best qualities—has widened to about 3s. a |b. But 
prices in Mincing Lane are still much below the Calcutta 
market. Comparison: is’ difficult, because Mincing Lane 
is selling the last of the 1954 North Indian crop, whereas 
Calcutta is selling the second flush of this-season’s tea, but 
the difference is roughly 1s. a lb. The normal preference of 


- many foreign buyers for new season’s tea has helped the 


Calcutta market, and though the cheaper teas available in 


_ London are not being overlooked, the discount persists. 


For Ceylon teas, in contrast, prices in London are com 
paratively higher than in Colombo. 
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AU BORD DE LA MER 


we ee eer’ BESIDE THE SEASIDE wo 


“Encore un verre d 


“ANOTHER GLASS OF 


Dubonnet?” dis-je a la Reine 


DUBONNET?” SAID I TO THE 


du Carnaval. “Enchantée, 


CARNIVAL QUEEN. “DELIGHTED, 


monsieur, dit-elle, “vous me 


SIR,” SAID SHE, “YOU 


faites penser a votre oncle.” 


REMIND ME OF YOUR UNCLE.” 


“Ca oui!” dis-je, “Il parait que 


“INDEED!” SAID I, "zs SEEMS THAT 


le Dubonnet tient de famille!” 


DUBONNET RUNS IN THE FAMILY!” 





Have you tried Dubonnet as a long summer drink? Here’s 
how :— Pour a man-sized measure of Dubonnet into a man- 
sized glass. Top up with soda and toss in a slice of lemon. Add 
ice if available. Swallow. Delicious! Refill. Swallow. Etcetera. 


DUBONNET does not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 





Youll enjoy motoring as never before. . . 


| < rae a The most exhilarating, most satisfying motoring you have ever known 
in [ he B t1 / / 1an [ awaits you at the wheel of the Riley Pathfinder. From the first sight of 

this fine car you will thrill to its clean aerodynamic lines and low 

build, which combined with the unique Riley suspension gives a sureness 

in roadholding and cornering that is outstanding even by 

Riley standards. The Pathfinder is not only ‘the best Riley yet’ but also 

the most spacious and luxurious. It carries six people in 

deep-seated comfgrt. Real hide upholstery is standard. So is a very wide 


range of auxiliary equipment to make your motoring safer and 
e much more enjoyable. This is a car you must inspect for yourself. 
f Your Riley dealer will gladly give you the opportunity. 




















y Price: £875. 0. Od. plus £365.14.2 P.T. 

y The Riley Pathfinder is fitted with Safety Glass all round. 
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W Service in Europe — Riley 
owners planning a Conti 

at 6 s—~—<“‘“‘é‘“‘éséséséséséC MMMM CSSeenrenn = Sree SO Sci nental Tour are invited to 
see their Riley Dealer for 

a details of a free service to 

e save foreign currency. 
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RILEY for Magnificent Motormg | Z3gss 


RILEY MOTORS L Y, OXFORD deal when you sell. 
IMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, ; 
London Showrooms: RILEY C ARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports, Lid., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 ie a 
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A better tone in the market was to be expected. The 
congestion of stocks in the pipeline to British consumers 
has been cleared ; demand throughout the distributive chain 
has broadened ; and present auction prices, compared with 
retail prices, give buyers a margin to play with. But it is 
still surprising that prices of the better qualities have risen 
so sharply. Stocks are adequate and the season is too 
young for any assessment of world production. All that 
is clear is that the main producing countries have taken the 
lesson of the slump to heart, and are concentrating on 
quality rather than quantity. So far the growing weather 
has been favourable.; the crop figures to watch are those 
for North India in the next three months. Even if world 
production should prove to be rather less than last year 
there should still be enough tea to go round. 


Heavy Import Bill 


HERE is one crumb of comfort in the detailed figures 
1 of British overseas trade in June: they show the effect 
of the transport strikes at its worst—before the backlog of 
exports had begun to be cleared. That worst was certainly 
bad enough. Compared with the April-May average, exports 
and re-exports fell by £90 million—35 per cent—to {165 
million fob. As last year, the brunt of the strikes fell on 
shipments to the sterling area, which dropped by 43 per 
cent ; shipments to the OEEC countries fared best with a 
fall of 22 per cent, and shipments to the dollar and other 
non-sterling countries dropped by a third. Total imports, at 
£294 million cif were only 3 per cent below the April-May 
average and one per cent higher than in May; and the 
deficit with each of the main trading areas swung wide open. 
Imports from the OEEC area, indeed, were actually 7 per 
cent above the April-May average ; this suggests that without 
the strikes total imports might well have been equal to, or 
even above, the April-May average—not a monument to the 
working of monetary policy so far. 

The deterioration in the British trade balance is still 
formidable. Between the first half of 1954 and 1955 British 
exports rose in value by £48 million—3} per cent—to 
£1,393 million fob, and in volume by about 5 per cent ; 
imports, however, rose in value by £229 million—14 per 
cent—to {£1,903 million, and in volume by about ro per 
cent. Imports of manufacturers rose by {£90 million, of 
which iron and steel and non-ferrous metals alone accounted 
for £48 million. Imports of food, beverages and tobacco 
were £86 million higher, despite a fall of £23 million in 
imports of dairy products and sugar. Imports of basic 
materials rose by only £17 million, a sharp rise in rubber, 
timber, pulp, and metalliferous ores and scrap being partly 
offset by cheaper arrivals of cotton, oilseeds and raw wool. 
Imports of coal soared from £24 million to £33} million, 
and imports of crude and refined oil were {£74 million 
higher. 

Britain is now receiving some help from the fall in 
prices of certain commodities, and fewer cereals and feed- 
ing stuffs should be needed this season. It is on the indus- 
trial materials that monetary policy must really bite. And 
the improvement of one point to 101 (1954= 100) in the 
terms of trade last month may not be an unmixed blessing, 
for it resulted from a general rise in British export prices. 
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Oil Trade and the East 


HE expansion of oil refining east of Suez by British 
. and other companies and the resumption of oil pro- 
duction and refining in Iran were’ bound to affect shipments 
of refined products from Britain to Eastern markets. Exports 
have fallen in total, but the industry has been able to offset 
part of the loss in this area by larger shipments to other 
markets nearer home. Between the first half of 1954 and 
1955 exports of the principal products fell by nearly 200 
million gallons to 767 million, and the brunt of the decline 
was in fuel oil. Exports of gas, diesel and fuel oil—which 
are riot separately distinguished by destination in the trade 
returns—ceased completely to South Africa, Kenya, Sudan, 
Aden, India, Pakistan, Singapore, Ceylon, Australia and 
New Zealand. Shipments of motor spirit ceased to India 
and Singapore, and to Australia and “other Common- 
wealth” countries together they dropped by nearly one- 
third. But in both motor spirit and in the heavier products 
there were increased shipments to certain European coun- 
tries, notably Scandinavia, Denmark and Holland. 

~ 


UK TRADE IN OIL 
Six months ending June (million gallons) 










Imports 


oe 


1954 | 1955 


Motor spirit .. 3,673 
Gas off .. 5 .... 216 
Diesel. oil .......4.... 57 |». $14. Gas of...» 268 
Fuel oil ...... A 
Lubricating oil Fuel oil .... 264 


eevee Total .... 


Despite the fall in exports, imports of crude and the main 
refined products were higher than in the first six months 
of last year, thanks to the growth in domestic demand ; the 
largest increases were in fuel and gas oil. By source, 
imports of crude showed little change. Imports from 
Kuwait, easily the largest supplier, fell slightly by 5° 
million gallons to 2,308 million, and imports from Iraq, 
the second largest, fell by 60 million to 531 million. More 
than offsetting these and other reductions were increased 
imports from Saudi Arabia, the United States, Venezucla, 
and “other foreign” countries ; the largest increase was 
from the last source, and presumably reflects the growth 
in shipments from Iran, which was dropped from the 
returns during the prolonged stoppage at Abadan. 


Building Society Withdrawals 


——_ of the drain on building society liquid funds 
catised by buoyant industrial share markets and dearet 
money comes from the half-yearly statement to June 30th 


of the Co-Operative Permanent Building Society. thet 


societies are’ believed also to have experienced a similar lo 
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of funds, but few of them issue half-yearly statements ; the 
figures of the Halifax society for the six months to July 
31st will be among the few. 

The Co-operative Building Society’s experience has been 
that the demand for mortgages remained strong ; no less 
than {15.9 million was advanced in the first half of 1955 
compared with {ro.r million in the first half of 1954. 
For the first half year as a whole receipts from investors 
were also higher at £14.1 million compared with {12.9 
million, while withdrawals by investors rose sharply from 
{48 million to £7.3 million. But a footnote explains that 
in the second quarter of the year the society experienced 
a falling off in investment receipts and a rise in withdrawals. 
By implication, therefore, receipts of new money have 
recently been lower and withdrawals at a higher rate than 
the figures for the six months as a whole indicate. 

At June 30th the Co-operative Permanent’s liquid 
assets had fallen by £3.3 million and the ratio of liquid 
assets to total assets that stood around 154 per cent on 
December 31st was a shade below 11} per cent. For a 
big and responsible society that figure is probably near the 
minimum liquidity ratio that will be accepted. The 
“reduction in the amount available for new loans” that 
the directors now report must imply a severe rationing of 
borrowers. 


By Helicopter To Heathrow 


Ext Monday, British European Airways starts its 

postponed helicopter service between London Airport 
and the South Bank. There will be eight flights a day, at 
a single fare of 35s., which is just competitive with car hire 
rates from the airport to central London, and far above 
them if two or more people are travelling together. The 
fight will take only 15 minutes compared with up to an 
hour by road, depending on the traffic ; but since seats are 
not bookable, and the number of passengers that can be 
carried out to the airport will depend on the direction of 
the wind, the service will not guarantee that passengers who 
leave their departure to the last moment will catch their 
planes. 

This service, indeed, seems to be much more an experi- 
ment in helicopter operation than a comprehensive alterna- 
tive means of transport to and from the airport. The prob- 
able deficit is put at £300 a day, which will be met by the 
Ministry of Transport ; the Ministry has also carried the 
cost of developing the helicopters to meet safety require- 
ments, Port of London Authority requirements, and com- 
plaints about the noise. The Westland Aircraft company, 
which manufactures the helicopters under licence from the 
Sikorsky company in America, have successfully added 
floats (so that the machine can make forced landings in the 
Thames), anchors (so that after a forced landing the heli- 
copters will comply with Port of London Authority regula- 
bons about drifting craft), and engine silencers. 

Laden with these appendages, helicopters designed to 
carry twelve persons are reduced to a maximum of five 
Passengers and their baggage from the airport into London 
and only three from London to the airport (or even two if 
winds are unfavourable). When BEA succeed in replacing 
the floats by inflatable rubber bags on the lines of RAF 
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dinghies, the number of passengers will go up to seven. 
But the tortuous nature of the experiment must raise ques- 
tions about whether this is the best use of public money on 
helicopter development. The gain to the passenger is 
dubious, since BEA cannot guarantee a seat, and the cost 
to the Exchequer is certainly high. It may be important 
to gain operating experience of helicopters, but the services 
have an immediate application for helicopters and might be 
better able to encourage their development. 


Hadfields For Sale 


Es prospectus now published of the offer for sale of 
23 million £1 ordinary shares at 27s. 6d. and {1} 
million of 45 per cent debenture stock (1975/85) at {96— 
the whole capital of Hadfields, is a trailer for a series of 
minor steel share offers that will, it is hoped, continue 
through the holiday season. It will therefore be watched 
partly to see how far the Realisation Agency, Lazard 
Brothers and Hoare and Co. have succeeded in find- 
ing the right touch for a steel offer after the election. 
Their guess is a dividend yield of £5 9s. 1d. per cent on the 
ordinary shares which are covered about 24 times 
earnings, and a yield to redemption on the final date of 
exactly 43 per cent on the debenture stock, which is 
covered about § times on assets and about 13 times as to 
interest. 

The dividend yield on the ordinary shares, based on a 
profit estimate for the current year (ending early in 
October) of £750,000 and a payment of 7} per cent is 
the highest obtainable from a steel equity at the 
moment though Stewarts and Lloyds which distributes 
only a small fraction of its total profits shows a higher 
earnings yield. The gross redemption yield on the 
debenture stock is in line with that currently obtainable 
from the Thomas Firth and John Brown 4} per cent 
debenture if allowance is made for the fact that the latter 
stock now attracts stamp duty. If markets are still strong 
when lists open on Tuesday investors will probably con- 
sider Hadfield’s ordinary attractive though not greatly 
underpriced, and the debenture stock about right. 

For a steel works, Hadfields is a small company. On 
nationalisation the business of manufacturing paper 
machinery was hived off as Millspaugh and there is no 
thought of reintegration. Total assets now stand at {6.2 
million and the company foresees only small capital require- 
ments over the next three years of {1} million. Existing 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a new bulletin service for paper users and 












makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 

" The second quarterly issue will be available at the 
end of this month. Full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144. 
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resources plus bank borrowings should finance that, The 
company has a long and distinguished history, but also a 
fluctuating profit record. Net profits climbed from £45,000 
in 1950 to £1,035,000 for 1953. They have since been 
receding to the estimated £750,000 for this year. The 
Realisation Agency will, after paying the costs of the 
marketing estimated at £130,000, still make a profit of 
around £200,000. If the yield on steel shares had not 
moved from over 7 per cent to less than 54 per cent, the 
denationalisation of Hadfields might have involved a heavy 
loss. 


Buoyant Freight Rates 


ORE often than not, tramp freight rates at this time 
M of the year tend to droop, but this summer they are 
running at much higher levels than for years. The Chamber 
of Shipping index of voyage rates fixed in June was 128.0, 
which compares with 77.6 in the same month last year ; the 
time charter index stood at 135.4, compared with 64.2 a year 
ago. Both indices have been over 100 (the average for 1952) 
since last November, and the average rate since January has 
been 118.2 for the voyage index compared with 76.3 for the 
same period of 1954, and 119.0 for the time charter index 
compared with 62.1. 

Large shipments of American coal across the Atlantic have 


undoubtedly been the principal cause of this upsurge in 


tramp freight rates, assisted by the growing demands for 
imported ore in the United States, the United Kingdom and 
in Western Europe. Although shipments of other principal 
bulk commodities have not been much greater this year than 


TRAMP SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


200 
(Fixed in sterling : index numbers 1952=100) 


VOYAGE CHARTER 
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last, the shortage of tonnage has compelled shippers to con- 
cede higher rates all round. Recent fixtures for coal from 
Hampton Roads to North Continental ports have been in the 
region of 60s, a ton, compared with the highest figure in 
1954 of 34s. 6d. Wheat cargoes from Western Australia to 
Britain are commanding rates up to 120s., compared with 
fixtures varying from 67s. 6d. to gos. last year. 

So far as can be seen, business in all cargoes is likely to 
be heavy at least until the end of this year. The railway and 
dock strikes have put the United Kingdom ore import pro- 
gramme behind schedule, and the need for overseas coal in 
Western Europe is still growing. The cut in British coal 
exports next year will mean that the Coal Board’s former 
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customers will have to look across the Atlantic to fill the gap ; 
but the bottom will be knocked out of coastwise and short 
sea traffic, which has been heavily dependent upon coal 
exports and upon the transhipment of American coal from 
continental ports to this country. 


Fuel Oil Narrows the Gap 
i 


AST week’s increases in Caribbean heavy fuel oil prices 
a are unlikely, on present indications, to mean an imme- 
diate rise in the price of fuel oil in this country. The 
increases were caused by heavier fuel consumption in the 
United States at a time when imports there are being 
restricted in accordance with the latest Presidential policy 
on resources. The higher Caribbean rates have been fol- 
lowed so far by an increase in Gulf of Mexico prices for 
Bunker C grade oil and for certain other fuel oils containing 
varying proportions of Bunker C oil. Gulf prices, in effect, 
set international oil prices including those for Middle Eastern 
oil which provides the bulk of this country’s heavy fuel oil 
supplies. When the price of Bunker C grade oil last rose, 
in February this year, most world prices followed suit, but 
the increase was absorbed by United Kingdom distributors 
and inland prices were unaffected. Should there be a similar 
rise in other prices this time—and oil needs are rising in 
Western Europe as well as in the United States—inland 
distributors may again be disinclined to pass on the entire 
extra cost after the bother about world oil prices that fol- 
lowed the recent report by ECE. But high tanker rates this 
winter may make some increase inevitable. 

However, the upshot of the latest rise in both coal and oil 
prices will still be a narrowing of the gap between the two. 
Bunker C grade oil is used in Britain mainly by power 
stations, which pay specially agreed rates that move in a 
rough relationship with market prices, and most of the fuel 
oil used by industrial firms contains a varying but significant 
proportion of other grades. By 1960 the total amount of oil 
used for industrial steam raising and by public power 
stations is expected to reach the equivalent of an extra 25 
million tons of coal, but this could mean a considerable 
surplus of lighter fuels which the refineries would find diffi- 
cult to market with the present weight of taxation on motor 
fuel. (It will also probably mean much heavier shipments 
of fuel oil direct from Venezuela.) This week’s contract 
between the Central Electricity and Shell-Mex and B.P. 
provides for the supply of an unspecified amount of low 
flash point fuel oil out of the eventual total of 3 million 
tons a year envisaged under the agreement. This oi! con- 
tains a wider range of fractions ; experiments have been 
undertaken for some time on its possible use at oil-fired 
power stations. 


Bargains In Barley 


FEW months ago sellers of American maize to Ev::0p? 
over-estimated the demand and paid dearly for ‘het 
mistake. The same thing is happening now in b:'\lcy. 
One shipper in particular—not a Canadian firm—evid<atly 
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bought a substantial quantity of Canadian barley for early 
shipment to this country on the assumption that the Eng- 
lish crop would be late. That assumption seems to have 
been wrecked by the recent good weather. Faced with the 
prospect of the home crop becoming available next month 
at {22 a ton ex-farm or less, shippers are anxious to unload. 
Selling pressure is keenest at Avonmouth, where a cargo 
was “slaughtered "—das the trade has it—at £22 ros. a ton, 
{2 below the current replacement price. The decline has 
naturally affected prices of other imported barley and 
prices of futures in London, Prices of barley for ship- 
ment to the Continent are also lower, but for a different 
reason. Aggressive selling by the United States has taken 
away some business from Canada and Iraq, and Iraq. has 
been forced to reduce its prices. 


The Gnat And The Gyron 


ITHIN the last few days, two completely different 

philosophies of fighter aircraft design have reached 
the stage of flight testing. Early this week, the prototype 
of the Folland Gnat made its first flight, powered by the 
new Orpheus engine which was developed by the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company to meet Folland’s requirements. Both 
aircraft and engine were designed in the belief that it was 
possible to put back the clock and build fighters that are 
small, light, and cheap without any sacrifice of performance. 
The weight of the Gnat is a third that of a standard fighter 
like the Hunter, and so is its price. The Gnat is expected to 
attain supersonic speeds in level flight. But some reduction 
in the amount of armament and instrumentation is inevit- 
able in a smaller aircraft ; for example there are two 30 mm 
cannon instead of the Hunter’s four. The success of the 
formula for the Gnat has largely hung on Bristol’s ability 
to develop a suitable light-weight engine ; hence the im- 
portance of this week’s first flight using the Orpheus. 

The next step is to develop the Gnat so that it can carry 
guided missiles without impairing its performance. On 
this achievement depends the prospect of an order from the 
RAF whose use for cannon-armed fighters will not last 
more than another two years or so. For the time being, the 
Gnat has managed to attract support from the Ministry of 
Supply in the form of an order for up to six Gnats for 
research purposes. 

The de Havilland Gyron engine which made its first 
flight last week is the antithesis of all that the Gnat repre- 
sents. It is a huge jet engine of immense power designed 
'0 propel a fighter—yet to fly—by brute force at well over 
Supersonic speeds. All three companies are searching for 
a way of reducing the complexity of present-day aircraft— 
de Havilland by increasing component size in the hope that 
this will raise manufacturing tolerances and simplify pro- 
duction, and Folland and Bristol through a reduction in 
Weight that automatically ensures a reduction in scale and 
in costs. The Gyron (like the Gnat), was started as a 
Private venture because the de Havilland designérs did not 
Consider the Air Ministry’s requirements for a high- 
Powered engine were pitched in the right key. It has long 
‘ince received official backing and the outcome of these two 
different approaches to fighter design will provide some 
mest interesting developments in the aircraft industry 
during the next few years, 
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Dollar Stocks On Offer 
Tz government has released and already begun to sell 


through the London market a second $15 million worth 
of dollar securities. Like the previous $15 million worth 


- they come out of the residue of the dollar securities that were 


put up as collateral for the war time loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and returned to the British 
Government after that loan was settled. Clearly the govern- 
ment now takes the view that the right place for a mixed 
bag of American industrial equities, prior charge stocks and 
utilities is the private investment portfolios of British 
residents. It is releasing the stocks for sale against sterling 
in the knowledge that since they are sold at a premium 
over New York and for sterling they (or their equivalent 
in other dollar securities since arbitrage is permissible) will 
remain in British ownership. 

The technique used in this sale is similar to that worked 
out in February. The government broker‘sells to London 
jobbers only and he is not pressing his sales. He fixes his 
prices each morning at fully the ruling premium over New 
York parity. As he has recently been calculating his 
premium at 7 per cent over an exchange rate ‘of $2.80 to 
the £ and as the market has been working to-a premium 
of 4 per cent or less he has been on the average a shade 
above the market most of the time, though he has sold 
some stock. 

There is, however, one enticing opportunity open to the 
arbitrage dealers. The government broker calculates his 
offer prices only once a day on the basis of the previous 
night’s Wall Street close. He also tries to leave as little 
as possible on offer after 4.30 in the afternoon. But in 
the last hour of trading the New York market has reopened 
and if it is moving upwards, the government broker’s offer 
prices are momentarily attractive. Those are the exciting 
moments of quick decisions and hectic dealing that arbitrage 
dealers live for ; they must seem strange in the quiet gilt- 
edged atmosphere in which the government broker normally 
moves. 


Price Policy In Gas 


HE higher charges that most gas boards and all electricity 
boards will soon be making to cover this week’s increase 
in coal prices are not by themselves expected to make much 
difference to the competitive position of the two fuels. But 
the decline in domestic gas sales (though not industrial use), 
in contrast to the continued expansion of electricity, is 
giving rise to much discussion in the gas industry on the 
merits of its present tariffs. Since nationalisation took place, 
most of the area boards have replaced ¢ multiplicity of local 
charges based upon local costs by fairly uniform block tariffs 
offering progressively lower prices for successive layers of 
consumption. These tariffs have been designed to stimulate 
gas sales to individual customers and to cover, broadly, the 
costs of supply. As the gas grid system has been gradually 
extended so the zones over which the same price in each 
block operates have been correspondingly widened. 
But in the main these tariffs do not allow the full costs 
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Compressed air— 
made to 
measure... 


—and right from the start! Now is the chance for second 
thoughts on pneumatics—made possible by the new 





HymaticHydrovane compressor. This rotary compressor, 
light, compact, quiet and smooth running can be directly 
driven over a wide speed range and thus completely inte- 
grated with your power unit. Simplicity of design, few 
moving parts and perfect lubrication make for long, 
trouble-free service. 

From the first thought to the final product we are ready 
and waiting to match compressed air to your needs. A word 
from you will bring our project engineering service to your 
plant to apply their unique experience in pneumatic con- 
trol valves and mechanisms just where it’s wanted. Your 
problem may be on a marine engine, a motor coach or a 
machine tool—it’s all the same to us, we like problems. 


*Oil sealed rotary compressor under Hydrovane Patents 


THE HYMATIC ENGINEERING CO. LTD, DEPT. S.P. 104, 


REDDITCH, WORCS. COMPRESSED AIR ENGINEERS 
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HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
: Telephone: Blackfriars 3641 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central 6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas $433 
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of supply to be recovered from customers using very small 
quantities of gas, and the deficit has to be recouped from 
the moderate and heavy domestic fiser—the very consumer 
that the industry wishes to encourage. The bane of the 

s industry is the housewife who supplements her electric 
cooker with a gas ring or one who makes only occasional 
use of a bedroom gas fire and no other gas appliance. To 
charge these customers the full cost of supply would mean 
a very steep rate for a small first block which might have 
the opposite effect to what the industry desired. 

However several boards have made, or are thinking of 
making, changes in their tariffs that go some way towards 
this. The South Eastern Board is introducing next 
month an optional two-part tariff for its domestic customers 
in addition to its present flat rate charges of 22 pence and 
23 pence a therm. This new tariff will comprise a standard 
payment of 26s. a quarter and a 25 per cent discount off 
the flat rate for all gas consumed. This option will be 
worthwhile only for customers taking more than 57 therms 
a quarter, and thus jt appears to be pitched out of the present 
range of most gas users. But the two block compulsory 
tariff that the East Midlands Board proposes—but only as 
a suggestion it is careful to add—in the current issue of its 
“Survey” would offer a definite advantage to users 
taking more than 26 therms a quarter. In this area, 
more than a third of gas users take less'than 20 therms a 
quarter, which is the point where it becomes economic for 
the board to supply under its existing three block tariff. 
In place of the present charge of 17 pence a therm for the 
first 25 therms a quarter, 14.9 pence a therm for the next 
2§ therms, and 12} pence a therm thereafter, the board sug- 
gests a tariff of 24.8 pence a therm for the first 10 therms a 
quarter (which is the amount 90 per cent of its customers 
use) and a standard 12 pence a therm from then on. This 
more radical shift towards a more economic structure of gas 
charges is at present a carefully worded suggestion, but 
some revision of gas charges on these lines, which is broadly 
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the method used by the electricity industry with a cost 
structure that has some similarities with gas, may become 
inevitable before very long. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The outflow of notes for holiday spending reached nearly 
£30 million in the week to Wednesday last, £5 million more 
than in the corresponding week of 1954. The fiduciary 
issue has been raised by £50 million to the new peak of 
£1,875 million. 

* 


The Central Electricity Authority’s announcement that 
increased coal prices will cost £20 million a year and that 
electricity prices will go up in October also records that 
the CEA had a net surplus of £8 million for the year to 
March, after providing £10 million for additional deprecia- 
tion. 


* 


The new heavy turbine shop officially opened last week 
at the Fraser and Chalmers works of the General Electric 
Company at Erith in Kent is designed to cater, with the 
associated works at Witton, for the construction and testing 
of steam turbines with a capacity of up to 400 megawatts. 
This is considerably larger than turbines already in use or at 
present being designed. The new shop has an assembly 
pit capable of permitting three large turbines to be built 
simultaneously. The largest set under construction there 
at present is a 120 mW steam turbine and designs are being 
completed for 200 mW plant. Altogether this year GEC 
expects to commission 500 mW of generating plant ; and 
the company hopes to be able to produce a quarter of the - 
Electricity Authority’s new generating needs in the next 
few years. 


BLACKBURN & GENERAL 
AIRCRAFT. The aircraft industry 
endures an almost perpetual teething pro- 
cess even when, like Blackburn, it spreads 
its risks by extension into other markets. 





speculative flavour, Pye ordinary shares 
have rithly fulfilled the hopes of inves- 
lors, and the low yield of £2 13s. per cent 
on the 5s. deferred ordinary, at 47s., shows 
that that speculative flavour has not been 
spent. The preliminary announcement 
for the year to March 31st discloses 
group profits (after depreciation, note 
interest and miscellaneous expenses) of 
£2,199,302. This is nearly double the 
Profit of £1,127,886 for the previous year 
—tself a substantial increase on earlier 
Tesults—though it includes £85,880 relat- 
ing to subsidiaries acquired during the 
year. The tax charge is raised from 
£868,196 to £1,161,677, but represents a 
greatly reduced proportion (53 against 77 
foe of group profits. Pye has clearly 
ted much from the removal of 
which took £159,681 in 1953-54. 
cup profits after tax (but before 
Preferential dividends and employees’ 
Profit sharing) were £1,023,560—almost 
Cur times the previous year’s figure of 


As a growth stock with a 259,690. The participating preferred 


ordinary stock naturally receives the maxi- 
mum payment of 10 per cent, and the 
gross dividend on the deferred ordinary 
is to be raised by as much as a quarter. 
A 100 per cent capitalisation issue is to be 
made, and the annual dividend of 12} 
per cent just declared is to be paid on the 
increased capital, so that in terms of the 
new capital the distribution is equivalent 
to an increase from 10 per cent to 12} 
per cent. 

Apart from the scrip issue, the com- 
pany’s capital has been increased since 
the 1954 balance sheet by the allotment 
last December for cash of one million 
54 per cent preference shares of £1 each 
at 21s. and 456,917 5s. “A” deferred 
shares at 22s. 6d. There was also 
a year ago a “rights” issue of 761,529 
“A” deferred shares at 20s. The 
full report will no doubt give some detail 
of the company’s technical progress, 
which for some years has produced 
increasingly brilliant financial results. 


Throughout the four years ended in 
March, 1954, when many businesses were 
reporting rapid progress, this company 
paid, out of high but fluctuating earnings, 
an unchanged dividend of 12} per cent 
on its old capital. 

The preliminary statement for the 
latest year shows group profit before tax 
of £520,857 against £451,607. These 
balances are apparently struck after 
depreciation and minor expenses, and the 
1954-55 figure includes £20,110 provisions 
in earlier years no longer required. 
final dividend of 5} per cent actual on the 
capital as increased by the 50 per cent 
scrip issue of last March raises the dis- 
tribution for the year to 9 per cent com- 
pared with the equivalent of 8} on the 
present capital. 

Taxation for the year absorbs a slightly 
higher proportion of group profit, so that 
if adjustments relating to previous years 
are excluded, less than {£13,000 of the 
£49,000 increase in group profit is saved 
net for the equity. Earnings on the pre- 
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sent ordinary capital are at the rate of 
24 against 23 per cent; allowing for 
Profits Tax on a full distribution a highly 
satisfactory cover. 

The group has great hopes for the 


Years to Mar. 31, 

1954 1955 
onsolidated earnings :— £ a 
Group profit, excluding 


~ 


adjustments ........ 451,607 500,747 
Taxation for year ..... 235,395 271,667 
Nab ROME 255 bobs csass 216.212 229,080 
Ordinary dividends .... 63,031 70,021 
Ordinary dividend (per 

RE Fe cca aa es 83 9 
Retained profits ...... 153,181 159,059 
Other credits ......... 28,443 24,077 


* Equivalent on present capital. 


future of its military transport aircraft for 
which it has orders from the RAF, and its 
design team is generally considered to 
have been strengthened in recent months. 
Life for the smaller aircraft manufacturer 
is never easy, but Blackburn now has what 
is most desired—a bread and butter con- 
tract that should help to carry its develop- 
ment work. At 16s. the 10s. shares yield 
£5 12s. 3d. per cent, which is not high in 
view of the company’s record, but reflects 
the cautious distribution policy. 


* 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH EN- 
GINEERING. Having warned 
members last December that the increased 
interim dividend did not portend a higher 
total payment for the year, this group of 
engine manufacturers has now stepped up 
its total distribution from 8 to Io per cent. 
It is impossible to judge from the preli- 
minary statement how far the rise in group 
trading profit from £205,221 to £305,524 
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is the result of increased business, for 
changes in the group’s composition have 
been frequent since the ties with Brush 
Group were loosened. 

Trading profit for the year to March 
31st last includes three months’ results of 
British Polar Engines, an acquisition 
which greatly extended the range of the 
marine engine division. On the other 
hand, profits of Parsons Engineering, now 
almost wholly instead of 40 per cent 
owned, have not been consolidated, and 
it is not clear if and how the purchase has 
affected ABE’s 1954-55 figures. Invest- 
ment and other income is down from 
£62,697 to £23,771, due no doubt to the 
sale of the Brush holding (which produced 
£30,676 gross dividend in 1953-54) and 
also, presumably, to lower interest on the 
diminishing loan to these former asso- 
ciates. 

At £159,732, taxation absorbs a higher 
proportion of profit, the previous year’s 
provision having been unusually low 
because of relief in respect of subsidiaries’ 
losses carried forward. In addition, the 
group now has loan stock of its own on 
which to pay interest (although the latest 
accounts do not include a full year’s 
charge), and there is more ordinary capital 
in issue following the purchases of the 
remaining Parsons shares. 

Earnings on the equity amount to 
£136,945, against £133,412, excluding 
adjustments in both years. This repre- 
sents an almost unchanged rate of 20 per 
cent on the ordinary capital, allowing for 
Profits Tax on a full distribution. At 8s., 
the 5s. shares yield 6} per cent—a yield 
which investors must ifficult to 


assess until there has been more stability 
in the group’s activities. 
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LONDON: STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: August 10th 
“Next Contango Day: August 10ih 
.Next Settlement Day: July 26th 


Tue gilt-edged market has remain 

neglected and prices have sagged ‘led 
downwards. . The volume of buying has 
been small and most of the institutions 
have remained out of the market. But the 
industrial market has continued this week 
in ebullient mood. Oil shares have 
been the feature, inspired by higher 
consumption on increase in the price 
of coal and the impetus given on 
the announcement of the Government’s 
contract for fuel oil for power stations. 

Canadian e er have risen 
7s. 44d. to 68s. 74d. British Petroleum 
12s. to 136s. 3d. Shell 11s. 6d. to 152s. od. 
Burmah 14s. to 185s. 3d’ Trinidad Lease- 
hold 5s. to 44s, and Kern 4s. to 23s. 4}d. 
Shipping shares have shown some good 
rises on higher freight rates, Dene gain- 
ing §s. to 28s., Furness Withy 3s. 6d to 
59s. 6d., P. & O. 4s. 9d. to 76s. 3d. and 
Reardon 4s. 9d. to 40s. 9d. 

Foreign bonds in the main have been 
firm with the exception of Roumanians 
which dropped on disappointment with 
the interim distribution from Roumanian 
property in the UK amounting to 5s. in 
the-£{1. The Monopolies will receive 
£37 10s. and 4 per cent Consolidated 
£3 10s. for each £100. On this news 
Monopolies lost 15 points and the Con- 
solidated 34. 

Two public offers were highly success- 
ful. Bowthorpe Holdings, offered 8s. 9d., 
soon established a 3s. premium, and Sir 
George Godfrey and Partners, offered at 
I1s., were allotted by ballot, opened at 
5s. 6d. premium and rapidly rose to 
8s. 3d. premium. Coppers on firmness of 
the commodity have been higher and 
active, as have rubbers. ~ 
_ Terms of the Wiggins Teape offer—one 
in ten at 65s.—make the rights worth 
about 1s. per share. The maintained 
interim dividend of 8} per cent on 
Imperial Tobacco has left the price un- 
changed at 63s. 9d. Insurance shares 
have shown some substantial rises, Pearl 
gaining £1% to £27} and Prudential “A" 
£34 to £533. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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yeld. (g) On 16- 1% =3 pg 15 (i og ade ace 10%. (On 9%. (p) On 83%. (gq) Yield basis 22-10% gross. (7) On 374%. (uw) Dividend 
for 15 months. 18%. (v) On 74%. (x) On 124%. 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


THE tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and 


profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 


The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on_an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 1,000 profit and loss accounts published April-June, 1955 







































































(£°000) 
Breweries Clothing Food Shops j 
Industry and and and and Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Stee! 
Distilleries | Footwear | Confectionery Stores 
No. of Companies | 20) 34) (52) (22) } 8° 23) 

| Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest| Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prey. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 

| Year | Year | Year | Year _ Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year Year 
Gross trading profit .............++ | 13,654 13,626; 8,848) 9, 630 115,180] 132,075 16,520 20, 135 3,843. 4,112 33,107; 36,073| 63,412\ 76,188) 20,015 = 331 
Income from investments .......... | 352 S83) 101, 92 1,757; ‘452 244 a 578) 1,247 1,026; 1,284 Loo 
Other current income.........+.++. ots oll NEO te a { 7 eee ae fa 24 31) 5 6 
Non-recurring credits. .....+++e+09 499 687 359 224 1, 480 4,517) 431) 368) 88) 52) 719 990, 2,293; 1, 841) 1,512 839 
Detal Mienede. «<: <dsccsaxsnies | 14,505 14,696 9,308 9,947 118,676 138,353 17,408 20,754 3,948 a7 34,385) 37,241 6,976 79,086 79,086 22,816 25,183 
Repairs and maintenance ........+; 314331 10, ... | 96% 262 1,055) -1,018) ... | 186 os | 
Depreciation .........++.-++ oa 1,352; 1,416 1,156 1,306 21,225 23,856) 1,225 1,283; 420 “as7 10,239 12,193 3,353 4.209 
Income tax (excl. profits tax) 5021, 4,634 3,17 3,252; 48,256, 54,284 §.97 6,814 1,287) 1,350) 23,732) 27,422) 6,705 1,384 
Profits tax .s.ceseeeveececersseces 1,270, 1,295 711} = 632, 3,753) 2,755, 2,347 1m 299) 407 i 4,697, 1,826) L718 

i i j | j i i 

Directors’ emoluments........++..> 441, - 463 712 722, 41,705 1,803 569) 638 220) 242, 2,689 2,723) 761 | 838 
Administrative charges, etc......... 163) 100 68 93) 224; 234 185) 128 112) 342) 382) 147 145 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 745 694 246 307, 1,689) 3,014 479) 282! 24; 2 2 1,840} 2,667) 3,482; 1,585 3,032 
Pastels «ss seccpanenstaseeuehones ee re ce eee ee ee ee” a 606, 163) | 1% 

| i i ! j | 

Minority share in profits ..........- 121) 117 21 24, 2,122) 2,554 82) 66) 134) 5 327) ae 98 1,042! 243 | 518 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 386) 462 608 911 73,951, 19,878) 624 1, = 182, 108 2,249 3,396) 4084 7,049 2,347 2 321 
Debenture interest ...........-++++ 1,037; 1,095, 90 98 2,700 2,573) 384 "606| 256 | 256) 351 423, 745 1,193 33 208 
Preference dividends .........-.+-+ | 351 372) 182 188 4,465) 4,502) 2 232 96 132; 95 1, 1 436 436 
Ordinary dividends ........-+++++: 2,172, 2,339, 1,251 1,404 7,924 10,187) al 3,858, 661] 780, 2,698) 3, 5 7,371, 2312) 2,797 
Revenue reserves .......00-seseee 1,110 1,273) 696 546 3,241) 3,859 3,128) 2,260 ... 196) 4,286, 6,67 1,370) 4,624 1522 
Brought in (parent company). ..-.... | 301 7| 3,017} 1,318 1,616 13,938, 18,450 5,245) 3,635 1,145) 1,260) 4,415; 4,663; 14,011| 14,962 7.216 5,497 
Carried forward (parent company) .. | 3,017) 3,039; 1,616 - 1,987 18,450; 26,251) 3,635; 3,702) J 1,223) 863) 5260 14 17,359 5,497 5.355 

i i t j | ; 













; Chemicals Elect 1 
Industry | Shipbuilding and | Me anufagtarin 
Paint 8 Aircraft 
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No. of Companies 
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| tees. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Pree: Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
. Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Sw Year Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year’ 

~ ; . Ber eee Ma abe " RE Se nae ° oe 
Gross trading profit ............+ss | 6,169, 7,156, 88,098 115,190 31,329 32,212) 20,177; 20,262 42,722! ad ? 1 46 
Income from investments ...... cee 8 631, 688, aay 4,206 858 958 76 147) az 2, an 57844 rH ae Fill 10 = im 
Other current income.........++.+. ere 12 729) * 1,020) 53 328 Ey Pad eS” ines 
Non-recurring credits........20+++6 |) “ee -28i)- 4, wn 1,360, 2,082) 1, ist} 336, $54) 1,003; 1, 435) 4,690): 1,510 766, 4,536 1,945 1,165 

Total Income. ....s.0s0+40+0+5 | 1496 8,125 95,955 120,768 34,269 34,351, 21,318 23,283, 46,167 Sts, 64.91 64,991; 71,357, $0,873) 47,741) 19,135 248 
Repairs and maintenance .......... | 300, 300 814 918 ae 6 4° 766 063) 29) 19 2 oe 
Depreclatint 4. «ssceberisanchese | 849 983, 18,976 25,541 $3,947 4,546 4,999 ‘ 994; 5,304: i$ ‘917; | + §s 
Income tax {excl. profits tax)....... 2,391 2,954 26, 8 30,201 11,092 10,885 7,634 -7,297° 1537 8,762 Le 34426 11961 esis ete 3191 
Peeled thet 5 50505 - cusk anc voasexs 527). “478, 6,038, 6,766 2,709, 2,510, 2,710,305)" S51 a 4,223, 2,141) 1,649 1,247) ~~ 1234 
Directors’ emofuments..........-+. " * 238 202) 1,903, 1,840 1970 1,1 : vad | 
Administrative charges, etc......-.. 34 29) 326 273 om 451, Zz . Sy ia 1, | : at 283 “ i ° 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ...... 730, 378 7,889 12,617) 8,757; 3,165 731" - 1,067) 2110 2,347) “2,153 5 1 996 | 1,173 
Pees o3i5h4ssohaeaciod manke 131, 16, 5,475, 6,505 590) a 339 BY aay 642 ‘4 ; 59 | 
Minority share in profits ........... 72) | 1535; 2,127, 420 443 FY 1 : 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... 461 821, 3,856, 6,239 17 329. 2,0 : 764 ‘3,471, ¢ ss ua a 4,735. 4208\Dr 135) 1 1083 
Debenture interest .........s0.005 35 15| 2,761) 3,838 359 37 53, 105 972 2635 784) 'g02| 942 «2491 280 "253 
Pre‘erence dividends ....0es+++-++ 98 98 1,562, 1,574 316) 357 186, 241| 1,018 1 1 | 429 | 445 
Ordinary dividends ............++- 79 «916, «9,724 12,770 3,163, 3; 
Revenue reserves .......++0seeeees 735, 550, 8,130, 8,741 3,992, 3, i a ' : a : om 
Brought in (parent company)... .... 786 812, 11,061) 11,549 7,271 8,272, 3.843 7 2049 | 2.335 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 812 1 002! 11,549 12,367, 8,272, 8,24 3,375: 3, 2,835 2,865 














Industry 


No. of Companies _| 





| Prev. | Latest |. Prev. 
> 4 


i : ; } 
| Pr | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. 
| Year | Year Year Year | Year | Year|} Year Year | Year 
ia at ld a tee SS 
} 





TOTALS 
_ ALL GROUPS 


+ 4,000 Companies 





Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 








Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year Year 
Gross trading profit ............00. | 6,665 5,890. 4,781} 4,701) i ' 370 "7 
Income from investments .......... 255) 217, ‘2 36) " mH ” po 1a a 59 .: ns 7a * 645, 33,769 ph ie ne eb td ott 


Other current income... ..... Steeed Bebe E eee? Pe ae 10 
Non-recurring credits......cecsess 444 775, 183) 257 























7,313, 378, 22:657| 26,082 "34,007 54,513 
oe met | 6 Bf "7% 3,188 
132 "19308685886, ba ss Fi zis) 


2,680 2,272 28,078 25,028 








Cs 
Total Income. ....... srsensere | T3264 6882 5,006 5,004 5,753 6,367 103,048 120,763 a7 7 | 622,586 946,98 
Repairs and maintenance .......... art 12 16 537 608) | i ” 
peracetic | EE haa ee Oe oe a : ssi si ae i wide Mt 
PN NOS Soo 5 send Sta ka een 445 444 "382 "329 444 ‘Sa 4 546, 5. 912 369: 721, ae a rae 
; ' | D : 
Directors’ emoluments............. 198 190! ; : 
Administrative Charges, etc......... 5 6! oo oo oT ; os gr i 244) ats aes ee 
Contingencies provisions, etc. ...... 599 728 200; 241 148) 402! 261 5,347 ‘ae } 2. ae 42,449 «55,070 
OUI 4:5 5.5050 vc BEEK ee he 29. 0 52; 53' ‘108; 26 . P| 7 12,554 14,675 
Minority share in profits eokcee ena : : é 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ..... : “a sy 412 cae 1,013 ; ao aes Hi 
Deben entre interest <0. +. +0+-s<0++ i 137 66, 64 120) 0 2 oer 17,493 20,72 
WENINS5 sn che hanes 407 98) 161 1 17, 1,74 6 2,419, 17,21 17,78 
Ordinary dividends ..,....¢..; eee p ‘ ; 
ee en es sticeas 1 i a 66 - aes 39] + ear pte 
Brough company)....... 144; p 3 ; 
Carried forward (parent company) . 1} 1,245, 1 t in ; 4 : 3 i } 16,7 An 1s3.39 
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Ce one ee ene chante pallies: Age Dies, 2008 



































































(£000) 
a a orn. ee 
c Tobacco B i and Steel 
Confectionery Stores ~~ 
52 22 q 
: 54 8 (25) 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev Latest 
Year| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Vou | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year 
cots. «os sghsbesnaennaees 87,466 6,285 24 ,953| 27,980) 338,830) 378,197| 35,269| 72,86 
J assets. ...ceesseens 7.983) 8,504| 116 129,224| 156,129\ 187,145 95,586 
tte a stmentS ..csccctdesecceve 1,413) 1,956) 435| 438) 16,698 20,071; 6,187, 2, 180) 233) Seen 4,938) + 5. 741 oe 5,827 
SiOckS. ... + ceseereeneeetaceenees 11919) 12, 361) 18, 538) 19,941) 269,573! 320 782) 17,281, 24,361) 27, isn 31, 558) 37,070| 37,962| 155,333| 166,739| 102,966 | 122,107 
Debtors .....-eeeceeteteeeeeseess 8,296, 8,745) ee 33) 6,855) 139,500) 150,268) waa 11,415) 11,043 15,998, 32,824) 37 7 92 300) 101,575) 27,880 41,417 
Net balances due to parent company ses digi 24 63) 85) 996) 1,426) 1,981' 2,195) 24 25) 744) 720) 1.531} 3,199) 397 78 
Gilt edges d .ccccdgetedesaeapaenate §,192 4,240) 650) 123 2,088) 1,014, 2,296 2,182) 11 9 4,991| 3,827) 12, 108 2, 876) 7,326 2,576 
Cash .....-sseseeeeecscceesacoces 9,120) 9,486) 6,680) 7,460) 65,579) 60,948 11,244, 1,922) 549 745) 20,450; 24,313) “—_ 53, 784) 18,210 21,500 
Other marketable investments...... 2,411, 2,667) 613) 347| 19,506, 10,408 189 196) 3 9} 2867 2,752) 536 1,720 
Intangible assetS...-s+eeeeeeeeeens Lee ee 3,963) 1,163) 1, 093) 14; 087 13,565, 1,369 1 319 2,633, 2, at5) 1,332 1,247) tie 1,025) 932 1,583 
Total Assets....... sauce baues "130,180 139,703, 59,428 64,322 866,857 956,679 £4,369 124,635, 50,186 59,754 218,918 242,697 470,368| $27,620, 236,606 | 292,394 
a ee et Se ee eens 
Bank overdratts and loans .;....... | ee 543, 1,394| 1,630) 39,364 45,635) 912, 1,968 5,965 7,050. 45611 6100 21.431| 18 371, 1,221 
Reserve for future income tax ...... 4,78 4,612; 3,430| 3,285) 31,314, 36,104, 5,581' 6,859 1,185 1,404 11,755), 11,425, 24,893| 30,637) 7,233 
Depreciation and obsolescence . ..... 6,139, 7,403, 9,123) 9,997) 106,871) 125,529, 4,631, 6,132, 2.230 2,488 56 ‘971, 62,158 64,9531 74,552| 26.408 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds. . 6,142 17,092) 4,553\ 4,867) 34,376) 25,801; 5,445) 24,1391 3,198| 4,056 14,165| 16,633) 38,06 43,876) 15,336 
Other provisions .....4+-eseereeres 1,1: Lil 529) 771, 2,721; 3,610 1,474 710 616 578 2,192; 2,473) 3,261) 1,881 
Current liabilities and creditors. . 17,283 18,11 8,543, 8,984) 179,551| 197,905 14,571; 20,070; 10,577 14,547| 39,676 43,302 98,91 3} 106, "339 86,772 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 31,784, 29, a 10,640, 10,149, 185,873\ 216,634 21,555) 23, ~ 8, 324) 8,407; 30,810) 36,886 97,113\ 104,510| 55,703 
Net balances due to subsidiaries. . 11) 9 25| 1,167) 5,655 1,408) a 28 44 207 312) 627 
Minority interests ......+-++ eevee. 3,260| 3, 152 419 796) 33,102 34,752 723} 3, 256 2,289 2,110| 6,856 8,569| 12,033) 12,864) 3,730 
Debenture capital... ..cceeeeseeeees 26,043, 29,66 2,237| 2,842) 68,836) 61,180 8,874 10,748 6, 154, 6,146; 9.738 9,263| 16,269| 25,200 788 
Preference capital 0s. ses vise v ese 12.014, 12,014) 5,858 5,851) 101,271\ 101,888 7,712) 6,414 2,610, 5,810 11,246 11,269, 98,198) 29,603, 11,700 
Ordinary capital ....eeeeeseceeens ° 20 435) 25, 133) 12,693| 15,125) 82,411) 101,986, 12, 185 20,754) _ 7038) 7, 158) 31,620, 34,575, 65,091) 78,095) 




















Total Liabilities .......... s+ |130, 180 139, 703 59,428 43m (966,857) on “14,369, 124,635 "50,186 186) S784 218, 918 aan Aer “038 527,620, 236,686 | 292,394 


Miscell 
Manufacturing 





1 


Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year 


Prev. | Latest | Prev. 
Year | Year | Year 

















28,106] 448,676! 533,216) 74,163| 81,342| 51,500] 59,854] 119,328| 148,479) 204,836) 223,755] 296,076 233,816 69,464 


















L| 77,345 
at et 19,278} 8,806, 7,591, 1,798} 2,736| 13,808| 14,717| 15,402| 20,714) 7,370, 6,255| 7.585 | 10,343 
35,99. 142,972 | 164,442 76,754\ 85,359 58,487) 63,445, 47,958) 56,196) 131,401/ 150,791} 8,241) 8,0 296 | 64,777 
BOR...» .1..d7ereasvanauneees 10,730) i 557 80,861; 94, 532| 55,898| 63,277| 37,111| 40,364 39,000, 48,332) 89,849] 104,746, 25,388) 28,049} 19,095 | 19,145 
Net balances due to parent. company ae 434 635 647; 1,200 265 598 174) 84; 1,190 L 604 ,287 
GBbedgad::......svdesulssateevds 10,484, 6,788| 1,761 1,625 ds 1,233} 316, 422) (7,986 7,826, 11,343) 8,831 46,164 43,916 312 
Catt ,..'.+: scyethettanoebekenens 7,074 9,155} 34,600} 52,950 20,432; 8,511| 14,193; 43,175) 45,622) 45 46,223) 67,467| 63, 
Other marketable investments... .. . 245| 4,691| 9,886 103 1,072 117; 3,108) ng 3 5,109} 25,170| 25,338 
Intangible assets. .......+++0000--- | 21,378} 23, 924 2,472) 2,498 827| 25,568, 29,951 5.83) 7,849, 1,767) 1.3 


a ee | | cues enna peers ae ieemaetene Esegeetey 






























































Dated Menete.sccicccsacnedsds 93,316 100,963) 757 57,591 898,488 246, 264,004 158 182,556) 299,405 ore 
Bank overdrafts and loans ......... 102' -- 17,388| 10,2391 10,365| 10,993 | 2,765\ 4,236 2, 291 
Reserve for future income tax ..... | 2501 2,890| 37,679 42,969| 10,54 | 14:800| 18,012 oats m7 
Depreciation and ubsolescence ... . .. 12,394, 13, "266) 90,930) 226,926) 28,38 
Capital reserves and EPT refunds... | 6,268 6,731 167,452) 114,828) 18 
Other provisions ......5..+..scee06 a 928) 992 17| 2,36 3,612: 
Current liabilities and creditors..... | 87,825, 41,008) 109,481| 128,616] 54,732) 58,359, 49,11 90433 102188) 19813 wri? 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 58, (141) 21 


936) —_ ae 85,444 — 
Net balances due to subsidiaries. . .. 
Minority intends ig: 15,618} 16,027 23,950) 
Debenture capital 
Preference capital 


Ordinary capital 


18.112 17 1,258 100.483 108.774] 52. 
aad 74, | 368 


eee ee ee ee 


Sana 
saveburctecemaios 6.082 
10,228 
69,398) 83,896) 44,130 


569,622) 407 409,742 


*e Son 


eee ewe hee wea nee 





eee eee eee eee eee 









Tota! Liabilities ..... 

















TOTALS 
Industry | Silk and Wool oe: oa Rubber Tea Comte | ALL GROUPS 
Rayon — Sentence 
No. of Companies | 4 21 14 13 11 59 166 1400 Companies 
. Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
we = Year Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year Year 
Fined assets... .... 3... 924 10.971 17,383| 18,975) 380, 721| 320,151) $1.427| 31,755 24,643) 32.0753 263.364 28},098 2,009 433 3,106,923 
Trade investments Sontabeceewitana ”_ 57 oe 897, 900) 158,927 161,393 1,376) 1,137| 3,067 1926 2 | '345;267 
. «se enaeagnege anne aaa 8.052} 8,214, 12,221 13,679 7.938} 9,723| 71,666) 53,036, 2.643) ¥ 461 15,879| 21,352 4a 395 3 14911 365; ara Laas 
Debtors 2121 Scisittrtsteessoneees 2,706 2,879) 3,696) 4,448) 4898) 5,576 71.834) 72, 149 1,013; 1,086} 2, 5,948 33.233} 40,780) 804,358 | 914,855 
Net balances due to parent company | ... | Pius cea 99, 236) 9,516 1,483, 1, a? 21,139 


bs ~ 


TTPO w eee ee eee ewe eee 


21,699 a 624 3,948) 4,685 669 8,387| 7,943 oa 134,341 





















Ca na cat 58.210) 81149 7.559 8.640 5401 1441 441) 35,486) | 34,000 $40,320 | $96,626 
te novos tas cusastsuaresiee oe Sa 
tang able tavesiments, |_ 1407, 1,588) 124 236| 8.087, 8,300) 104,364 | 108,309 
Votat Assets.....scesseeseees: 41,614) 786,309 742,607 40,512 
Bank overdratts and loans 699, 5 
_ Reserve for future income tax. 3. 1, 1,640| 22,468 
ton and oblecenae i 207,280 


Capital reserves and E —* 
Other provisions ..... oe ‘bakes ce 


Current jiabili 061) 137,7 
Revenue 7 — and creditors. 8 . 153 


balances due to subsidiaries. 
inority interests. . re 





ture capital... : 2, 4 
me secee eens) 493,362 
Bees i eect e358 106-764] 200,519 12,081) 137,053) 149,762| 995,949 \1,172.848 
Total Liabilities ........... | : : 


wiles Chis group includes eutertaiament, hotels and restaurants, canals and docks, electricity supply, gas, telegraphs and telephones, trams and buses, warehousing, water- 
» Coal, finance and land and investment trusts. 
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| The tollowing tist shows the most recen: date on which each statistical page appe sired, 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
. = ly 2nd $ Western Europe 
P and Wages.............«« uly 3 
S t a t ] & t ] C & Production a Consumption July 9th Production and Trade...... July 2nd 
Manpower? .....0.s.s0.-ssseeesees July 16th British Commonwealth ...... July 9th 
External Trade..............+00 June 25th Western oe 
Financial Statistics ..........-. This week Prices and — Supply July loth 
Industrial Profits .............+ This week United Spates -i.ccceesisss.s..3. June 25th 
| World Teale. <sccsssescccvasscis This week 





World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 







Imports (c.i.f.) 





| Annual Rate 
1953 | 1954 | Oct. to | Jan. to 





1938 | 1953 | 1954 to | ‘Jan. -to 


Mar., Dec., Mar,, 
1954 
RLD | | 
wo 
Tete 0) iss cs cvbatuceanes tae eceien 20,842 | 74,766 | 77,358 | 82,487 23,556 | 76,466 | 79,258 | 82,879 
REA 
felt ee 5,620 | 18,447 | 18,819 | 19,557 7,784 | 19,986 | 20,618 | 21,305 
United Kingdom .................. 2,603 7,52 | 7771 7,132 8,666 4,496 | 9,362 9,462 | 9,806 11,281 
3,467 on 903 3,599 3,543 3,745 - 
Vie hee Be ioc OO eed a ees |e 
Malaya and Singapore........... = oe er ae 789 = ee _ eo 1,221 
Gand GOR i iik div nk is ice sees | | see ans 
Meteo a | we] 4i8 317 | 42 | * 30S 319 346 
' abe 2351 7,695 | 7,632 | 8,358 si 2,385 7,025 1,613 1,154 Z 
Mae 530 | 976 | i662 | 1am | iet6 527 1471 1,891 1,849 2,226 
we ah ShSaks cas kiweee eee 4 "399 380 386 448 86 "338 293 | 293 999 
feulle ss ocsicscs sete deacon , jf bus | 2ag2 | 1462 | 1aTg ss |{ Mag | age | 1giz am 
Pakistan ':.5....<5ss¢esccsardal } ae ae ae | “384 "422 349 324 353 | | 32 
heels. <ccoes pace ie 6 | «| a6] 4% 2 46 192 207 238 zs: 
he Pons ils Sy us| 9 | Sk | aT 326 203 512 504 612 Glo 
Kuwelds Ji ios k is cee aes ck 650 | 720 785 760* ee 160 - ‘ak ce | ual 
New Zeshetid ss... d.8'505e5 Gv 45 0c) 225 | 659 683 591 107 225 538 687 18 | 
Northern Rhodesia :............ 50 266 28 163 | = 
Naina oo go es dikss ces e a = = 4il 444 3il at oan 393 412 
Southe OO isc s Kxe si 
Uninet Soh aan 161 895 12 | 103 | Lois} 503 | 1310 | 1,365 | 1,258 | 151? 
. 
EPU COUNTRIES | 
Totai continental countries ........... 6,565 19,438 21,481 24,279 7,803 21,290 25,898 25,955 
Beigium-Luxemburg ............ 133 2,251 2,300 2,563 s 765 2,405 535 2,604 | 2,774 
Dnenatlll ices Snuaannoese nies 334 883 948 1,032 1,019 354 1,163 1,257 | 1,18 
Pretend cj sus cern eee Ss 881 3,782 4,189 4,691 4,648 1,324 3,942 4,215 4,209 | 4,480 
Germany, Federal Republic... ... oa 4,389 5,249 6,021 mac 3,771 4,571 5,516 | = 
IOGY : 5d ile cca de tus ak eas 553 1,507 1,636 L711 1; 593 2,420 2,401 2,428 | 2, 
Netherlands.......... ideas 594 | 2,152 2,412 2,124 2,536 803 2,383 2,857 | 3,220 | 31% 
MONE Go. < ox kes oa eae - 392 | "508 583 626 651 292 912 1,019 1,168 1,151 
Sees. 5 51578 <. cdeabarca eek 464 1,480 1,588 1,802 1,502 525 1,579 1,777 1,987 1,988 
Switzerland ........00escececcee 301 1,201 1,225 1,387 1,198 365 1,176 1,300 -| 1,431 1,39 
TOE cacy tennis cd achdwenees 115 396 335 457 RS) 119 532 418 468 498 
Total dependencies (excl. sterling area) 719 | 2,865 3,057 3,258 ns 780 3,941 4,145 | 4,385 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 187 | 715 771 827 Lice 253 868 968 1,024 
NORTH AMERICA | a oil 
Volebs 25 oS Ss se 4020 | 20,309 | 19,594 | 20,288 | 19,209 3,259 | 16,676 | 15,670 | 15,758 6, 
United States..................... 3,102 15,782 | 15,096 15,336 14,972 2,465 11,834 11,100 11,083 | 11,8% 
euiste tS 28 en 918 | 4,607 | 4,438 4,932 4,317 7194 4,842 4,570 4,675 | 4,412 
LATIN AMERICA 
WONG 5553 ds Pek pad nae 1647 | 7,599 7,842 7,844 en 1,539 6,542 7,207 7,802 
Doliar countries .................. 682 | 3,990 4266 | 4,046 a 572 | 3511 | 3584 | 3,802 
Cale scsi secs ak oe caee eee 143 | 669 | 539 "310 559* 119 529 aa es 738 
Mexia. sfonsikee 2s tiene 147 | 536 | 562 655 636 114 811 723 708 on 
Vewebalii.«.s460dsns dvakeeoiscss 181 | 1,445 | = 1,690 1,746 1,800 107 896 921 1,025 
Other countries ......... iwi. tes 965 | 3,609 | 3,576 3,798 Pe 967 3,031 3,623 4000 
Avguiition 33:50. S¥iek sik ink 408 1,148 | 1,085" 1,105* Ses - 440 862 1,088* 1,365° 404 
UNO + ans cenieeae nd his den 289 | 1539 | 1,562 1,791 1,191 296 1,319 1,634 1,722 1, 
;REST OF THE WORLD nie | . a 
ONE sikh eb secs dS 625 7 
MAUR. «oak Se hers £5000 cca te 147 | 394 | 397 410 436 at — = 552 “ 
Iadetiiein, © Ai seskis cases. 381.| 820 | 856 970 275 753 629 | 514 ra 
Wat 5. chee casa es Ot lll 142 231¢ 19 222 219 . 
fives fh ee 767 | 1,975 629 2, 









Figures cover general trade as far as 


a Area totals include estimates 
with the following exceptions in 1938 :-—India and 


for countries for which data are not available. Data refer to cal (“" yeas 


Pakistan, year beginning A Iran, year 
(*) Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non _ hc 


June : to 

‘eporting countries of Eastern ‘europe. ( Newfoundland in 1938, amounting 
_ so pe gs and $31 million in imports. (*) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. ag rey the trade a vo #) Ie 
cluding rica 


(*) Based on two months’ data. (°) Partly estimate” 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


week ended July 16th there was an 


“ the deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
pands) of £333,000 comp@red with a deficit of 
14,318,000 in the previous nine days and a deficit 
‘ {3 769,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
Net expenditure “ below-line ’’ last week reached 
(28,214,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to 
329, 106 000 (£273,327,000 in 1954-55). 





















| ‘ 

A 1, | April 1, 
ose” | “TSss 
mate, to } to 

| 1955-56 | July 17, | July 16, 
1954 | 1955 










enue | | 
ae S 187,400] 278,513} 285,124] 20,358] 25,101 
Sur-tax 136,000 .500} 21,600] 900) 
—— 185,000] 52,900} 55,000] 2,400 3,200 
rs 74,000] 19,800} 20,300} 1,300) 1,400 
Proits Tax & EPT.| 180,000] 40,000} 46,800] 5,200) 5,700 
Iaates Profits Levy, 25,000] 23,600} 0,200} 2,500| 400 
Special Contribu 
‘in and che 1,000 450 150 os 
InJand Revenue 





Total Inland Re 2478,400] 438,763 | 439,174] 32,708, 36,701 


20,647 21,126 
4,055, 4,345 








Customs . 
Excise ...... 796,050] 188,480} 198,525 


Fotal Customs and 


. . 1927,750 516,127 | 530,441 24,702) 25,471 






















Excise 
Motor Duties 80,000} 10,201; 11,784) 631) 1,272 
PO (Net Receipts as ade dee eee hee 
Broadcast Licences! 25,000 3,850 4,300 ede 
Sundry Loans. . 24,000 5,842 6,160 1,006 
Miscellaneous 175,000 506; 19,641 177 
Total... . 4710,150 1012,288 1011,500) 58,045 64,627 
Ord. Expenditure 

Debt Interest |, 600,000 seen 164 670 aes 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer 53,000] 13,057 35,2558 © ... eee 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10,000} 3,331! 4,462} 174... 
Supply Services 3862,875} 983,935 | 954,030} 60,800! 64,400 
Total... oo 138,417 | 60,974 64,400 
Sinking Funds 36.0001 8,873! 8.055] 840| 560 
“ Akeve-line” Surplus | 

“ Below-line” Net Expendi 

ture* 


Total Surpius or Deficit... . 


Net Receipts from : 

Tax Reserve Certificates... 
Savings Certificates 
Defence Bonds . 


* Since end September, 1954, the capital expenditure of 
the Pest Office has been charged directly on the es 
(mstead of being financed from the Savings Funds) a is 
eonsequently included in “ below-line ” expenditure and the 
lal deficit. As at July 16th this item stood at £15,700,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ million) 
Treasury Bills Wipe ond 
a Advances Total 
Date Floating 
render | tap. } Bob a Debt 
1 
July x 5,260°0 | 1411-6] 267-2 | wa | 5038-8 
Amrit... 5220-0 | 1.8305] 269-8 |»... | 5,320-3 
ors 5.240-0 | 1,765-2) 315-9 oe. | 5,521-0 
oe eae 5,250-0} 1,797-2] 273-9 oti §,321-0 
May iv. 260-0 | 1,769-1] 258-5 ew» | 5,287-6 
* 2. 270-0 | 1760-7] 275-8 | 0-8 | 5,307-2 
e Be... 270-0 | 1,768-8] 295-7 won, 4 8 558-S 
» 2. 260-0 | 1808-1] 268-4 | 5-8 | 5,342-2 
June 4 Df | 
a: 250-0 | 1839-54 295-9 “| 5,385°4 
> >. 240-0 | 1903-6] 282-7 we | 5,426°3 
ee 0-0 | 1948-7} 293-7 0-5 | 5,472-9 
ess 20-0 1,974-9} 311-5 | 3-3 | 5,509-6 
»~ 30 5 tO , 
we 5,190-0 O93 | 4-5 | 5,503-7 
Jaks te 
2 . i 30-0 | 2017-8] 295-0 2-8 | 5,545-6 
260-0 | 2,020-0) 293-8 5,573°7 


. 
. 
. 
eee 


Bank rate (from 
Deposit rates (max) 


Money Day-to-day... 


Norwegian Kr. ... 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


CRepir supplies were again short in 


Lombard Street on the first three days of 
this week, after a temporary easing before 
the week-end. This week considerable 
calling by the banks, together with repay- 
ments of last week’s penal borrowings, 
have kept market supplies of credit much 
below demands. The Bank of England 
has given help through special purchases. 
On Tuesday these reached considerable 
proportions. But the market was still 
“in” the Bank for a very small amount, 
as it had been on the previous day ; whilst 
on Wednesday about half the market was 
moderately affected. 

The discount market maintained its bid 
at £99 os. 2d. per cent for the fifth week 
in succession at the Treasury bill tender 
last week. The offer was down by £20 
million to £260 million, and as applica- 
tions were down by the same amount (to 
£383.4 million) the market’s allotment 
was virtually unchanged at 55 per cent. 

Sterling has continued to hover un- 
steadily at just under $2.78} this week, at 
times with offical support ; though in-the 
middle of the week there were signs of a 
slightly firmer trend. In the forward 
market, the premium on the three months 
dollar widened from 14-13 cents on 
Thursday of last week to 1}-13 cents on 
Wednesday. This movement has actually 
made the cost of covering interest arbi- 
trage funds in London larger than the 
differential of around 2.3 per cent between 
the Treasury bill rate in London and New 
York. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





% Discount rates 
34%, 24/2/55) Bank bills: 60 days. 4 
3 months 4 
ee Pe 23 4months 4 
Discount houses .. 24* 6months 4-4} 


23-44 | Fi bills : 
tat Fine trade bills : 


Short periods... .. 


3months 4}-4 
Treas. bills 2months 3} 4 months -4 
3Smonths 3% 6months 4}- 

* Call money. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
({ million) 





July 13 | July 2 











Issue Department* : 










Notes in circulation ...... : 1,845-0 
Notes in banking dept... . 24: 30-3 
Govt. debt and securities* } 1,721-2 1871-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion. ... 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-6 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
ublic accounts. ......... 12-7 12-6 21-8 
Treasury special account. . 8-7 0-5 2-0 
SN eso tcc kc a thakt 277-5 255-1 245-4 
CHINES 5 vod Wns socnpacess 68-9 67-9 67-5 
SOG, a iwns'sc oc scadcves 37-8 336-1 336-7 
Securities : 
Government ...........43 337-1 298-2 278-3 
Discounts and advances .. 8-8 27-7 28-3 
Os oe iccculessadueds 13-9 16-2 15-7 
OE dies co scuba ka Daan 359-8 A2-1 322-3 
Banking department reserve. 26-3 12-4 32-7 
% % « % 
india twain ton 9-7 






_* Government debt is {£11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,875 million from {£1,825 million 
on July 20th, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 





240-0 240-0 
250-0 | 420-7 | 250-0 | 75 3-09 33 
230-0 | 385-2 | 230-0 | 77 1-08 39 
220-0 | 380-3 | 220-0 | 77 11-45 39 
230-0 | 384-8 | 230-0 | 78 3-59 41 
230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 | 78 4-69 46 
240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 | 78 4-64 50 
250-0 | 389-9 | 250-0 | 78 4-37 48 
250-0 | 370-5 | 250-0 | 78 11-80 52 
260-0 | 378-6 | 260-0 | 79 7-53 53 
260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 79 5-17 65 
270-0 | 380°5 | 270-0 | 79 4-55 58 
July 1); 290-0 | 383-8 | 290-0} 79 4-87 67 
« .8| 280-0 | 403-8 | 280-0 | 79 4-60 56 
» 15} 260-0 | 383-4 | 260-0 | 79 4-88 55 


o2 4 
On July 15th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 2d. 


secured 
about 55 per cent of the sum applied for: higher tenders were 


allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount of £240 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


July 14 


2-78-2-82 










Canadian $ ...... a 2-74h-2-744 (2-74 ~-2-74 & 2-74 
French Fr........ 972-65-987 - 35 4 
Swiss Fr. .......- 
Belgian F 39-60- 139 
Belgian Fr. ...... ‘oe Sanaa 
etc Gil... <.- “56-10-72 0-638-10-63$/10-6 63 

_Ger. D-Mk. . . .|11-674-11- . 
Sircsne Ese. . . 79-06-10 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-8010 | 80- 
Swedish Kr....... 14-37-14 -59§ f14-41}-14-42 14-40§-14-41}) 14-40-14- 
Danish Kr.......- 19-19}-19-48) 


19-85-20-15 


July 15 | July 16 | July 18 


| ; i | 
2-784-2-78} | 2-78)-2-78} | 2-78}-2-78} | 2-78}-2-78} |2-784-2-78 fh) 2-784-2- 78 
-2-14% at aa? asl 2-734-2-74 
9744-9748 | 9734-9733 | 9734-9735 | 9734- ¥ 
12-}e-12" 16) 22°15 “12 Leglaa- toh 12-Ie he’s “tte 12-15 12-46 ha:is{-ta-fe 
7 1 ° “5 ie i ° as « 

eo i | 39-623) 

, . -10-63§ 10-634-10-63 9-634-20-65 10-634-10-634| 10-63-10-634 
11-68-11-68} 11-674-11-684 11 Fires /11-67}-11-68 11-67§-11-684|11-672-i1 -66 

' 80- o 


o oot 30.01 19- 33g-19- 344 19-333-19- 34. a onto. 
-00j-20-014|20-00§-20- 014 20-00§-20- 01% 20- 










Market Rates : Spot 









July 20 





-2-14 & 2-73-2-74 | 


/139- 574- 


13 
39-625! 39-625) 139-55 


10 | 79-95-80-10 | 79-95-80-10 | 79-95-80-10 
40} 14- 405-14 - 403 14-403-14 -409/14 -4 “13 ah 


oe --19- 
-20-014 20-00}-20-01 |20-003—20 


One Month Forward Rates 


ited States $ .........eeceeeeee ftk-kec. pm | fic. pm - pm -fc. pm ?-ic. pm i-fc. pm 
one * cticesceten ten ekes i-ic. pm | ' Cc. pm t ic. pm -jc. pm -fc. pm tthe. pm 
French Fr. .......5.-00 ee ceec cece Par-1 dis | Par-l dis Par-1 dis Par-1 dis ~—1 dis ar-1 dis 
Sovies Fr... cows sence cesen cesses 3-2jc. pm | 3-2fc. pm | 3}-2jc. pm + pm 3i-3c. pm | 3)-2]c. pm 
Belgian Fr. ee se ae a pm | }$-} pm - ~} pm }-} pm -} pm 
ee ee ee 4-3}c. pm | 33-He. pm | -He. pm | 3 . pm  3}-3ic. pm 34-3ic. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mi.. oo. eee ncee ees 2-Ipf. per | 2-Ipf. pm | 2§-lpf. pm | 2}-1pf. pm +e pm | 2}-1}pf. pm 
Swedish Bp ats dente ve biwaeeen 46 pne-}6 pm) 1}6 pm-i6 pm)1{o pm-}6 pm 16 pm-Par 6 pm-~Par 16 pm-Par 
D ish Kr SRE PS Par-26' dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par-2%6 dis Par-26 dis 16 pm-1é dis 
Nerdecian Kr. ; j ; puck acd eceedine 46 pm-—}6 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-—}6 dis | }6 pm-—}6 dis }6 pm-}6 dis | §6 pm-}6 dis 

Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine 02.).....-.--- 251/9 251/9} an 251/95 251/93 251/93 
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CREDIT SUISSE 
ZURICH 


(ESTABLISHED 1856) 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 225,000,000 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland 
and also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, 
and with Correspondents throughout the 
World the CREDIT SUISSE, one of the 
oldest and largest BANKS of Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds 


of banking transactions. 


Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 


THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 


Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


SWISS AMERICAN CREDIT SUISSE 
CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED 


25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Halil Hill, 
MONTREAL 





BENTINCK, 


LIMITED 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 
Lioyds Bank Buildings, 
King Street, Manchester 2 


BLAckfriars 9391-2-3-4 
Established 1908 


BENTINCK LIMITED 


are Hire Purchase Specialists 
in the financing of Private 
and Commercial Motor _ 
Vehicles, Plant and Machinery 

Deposits of £100 and over 

are accepted. Interest— 

6% per annum payable half 

yearly less Income Tax 
Terms of Repayment by 
arrangement. 
There are no expenses on 
deposits or withdrawals. 

For fall rticulars a to 

, " Cote a aie cadet” sii oe 


(NASR A NEES STRAIT SE RPE Reon meme 





626 Branches across Canada. 
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Look Westward ! 


More and more business men are exploring 
the great potentialities of the Canadian 
market. If you are interested the Bank of 
Montreal will be glad to provide you with 
information and guidance based on over 
135 years’ experience of Canadian com- 
mercial affairs. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


ee 





ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 





Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 








The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


Assets Exceed $2,500,000,000 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 
pe Ne Enna crn amma cnet 





The Application Lists will open at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 26th July, 1955, and will close on the same day. 


HADFIELDS LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886) 





De il SHARE CAPITAL Salty paid 
| €2,500,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each (being the Shares now offered) ... me ue sie én ... £2,500,000 
|| —£1,500,000 in Unclassified Shares of £1 each ... dia ‘ — 

| £4,000,000 £2,500,000 
. LOAN CAPITAL vy eee se 


£1,250,000 44% Debenture Stock 1975/85 
(being the Stock now offered) 


THE IRON AND STEEL HOLDING 
AND REALISATION AGENCY 


j Offer for Sale 


2,500,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 27s. 6d. per Share 
‘and 


£1,250,000 43° Debenture Stock 1975/85 at £96 per £100 of Stock 
of Hadfields Limited payable as follows: 








On Applicatio wir oer siete 
in { On Sth September, 1955 .. .. 2. 2. lots. 6d. 





27s. 6d. ” ” 


” ” 


ture 
£25 
9” ” £71 ” ” 





For the Shares but not for the Debenture Stock, former members of the Company whose names were on the register on 
14th February, 1951, may also, or alternatively tender on the Tender Forms provided for that purpose, an amount of 34 per cent. 
eke Treasury Stock, 1979-1981, the value of which, calculated at the price shown in the Notice issued by the Bank of England and 
| dated 18th July, 1955, is not less than the full amount payable at the price stated above. Treasury Stock on registers other 
than the register of the Bank of England must be transferred to the Bank of England register before tender. 


LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 
11, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
are authorised to receive applications for the said Ordinary Shares and Debenture Stock. 


The Offer for Sale shows (inter alia) that :-— 


l. The Company and its subsidiaries in the United Kingdom operate as Steelmakers, Steelfounders, Forgemasters and 
Engineers producing a wide variety of special steels and steel components used in various industries. 


2. The Shares now offered rank for all ordinary dividends hereafter to be declared. 


3. The Debenture Stock Trust Deed will show (inter alia) that :— 

(a) The Stock ‘now offered will be se: ured by a first floating charge on the undertaking, property and assets of the Company, 

present and future. 

| (b) Interest will be payable on 15th June and 15th December, the first payment to be made on 15th December, 1955 at the 

rate of £1 17s, 6d. (less income tax) per £100 of Stock. 

(c) There will be a cumulative sinking fund, beginning in the year 1956, calculated to redeem at par half the amount of the 
Stock by 15th December, 1985. The Company has the option to redeem the Stock in whole or in part from 15th 
December, 1975 to 15th December, 1980 inclusive at £101 per cent. and thereafter at par. The Stock will mature for 
repayment on 15th December, 1985. , ; : 5 : 

(d) The Company may make further issues of Debenture Stock ranking pari passu in point of charge with the Stock subject 
to conditions set out in the Offer. 

4. Net assets of the Group as at 2nd October, 1954, as shown in the Accountants’ Report dated 18th July, 1955 which forms 
part of the Offer for Sale, amounted to £6,196,084 which is sufficient to cover the £1,250,000 of Stock about 5 times. 

5. The profits of the Group for the year ended 2nd October, 1954 amounted to £850,373 after charging depreciation but before 
interest payable and taxation. The Directors are satisfied that in the absence of unforeseen circumstances the. profits on the 
same basis for the year ending Ist. October, 1955 will be not less than £750,000. During the current year costs are increasing, 
but the volume of orders has been more than maintained and the Directors would regard £750,000 as a reasonable estimate of 
the profits of the Group, after charging depreciation but before providing for interest payable and taxation, on which to base 
their dividend policy for the immediate future. It is their intention to recommend for the year ending Ist October, 1955 a total 
Ordinary Dividend of 74 per cent. on the Shares now being offered and to make an interim payment before the end of 1955. One 
year’s interest on the Stock is covered over 13 times by the above estimate of profits. 


Copies of the Offer (on the terms of which alone applications will be considered) and Forms 
of Application can be obtained from :— 
LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
Il, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 
HOARE & CO., and HADFIELDS LIMITED, 
ee cn acs East Hecla Works, Sheffield, 9. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet at 3lst December 1954. 


of FARBWERKE HOECHST AG. with its factories 
Farbwerke Hoechst 
Chemische Fabrik Griesheim 
Naphtol-Chemie Offenbach 
Lech-Chemie Gersthofen 
Bebingen 


and its subsidiaries 
Knapsack-Griesheim AG., Knapsack 
Kalle & Co. AG., Wiesbaden-Biebri 
Behringwerke AG., Marburg 
































ASSETS 
Fixed Assets 
Plant and Buildings DM 
Property (a) Business and Residential ..... S46 bk ae pom eras ee RIE eo Sik re A ee ee Pg oi6 6 ee eee 36 975 089 
a (b) Factories, Laboratories and other Buildings . . . 2... ee ee eee eee ener ae oi ees ee 126 905 161 
Cadiavolemet Ge oo os a a Re eh Oe ag ae ae es ota se 6a e es BO ee eee ee ate 5 820 303 
Plant, Apparatus and Machinery .......- ++ ++ eee a ee bi Se ee ‘ae oes oe — wee eo 209,486,461 
Tools, Factory and Office Equipment. .......-+-++e-s . ' RS ae irae er ae we er 6, fe 14 424 814 
Patent and similar Right: .... 66) sk ee we ee 0 we Oe ‘ Ob eee ek oe ee oe ee e. ens em 
Participating interests... . 0 ste tt tte ew eee ee ° ee oe a ee ee ee me Ore és 
Securities forming part of capital assets ..... +++ +e eee ° i eee ee On bce ke eee 64% 
Stocks 
Raw and Auxiliary Materials, Fuel .......+.4.e+e-s ‘ a OAKS we Oe ec eens eievA Ue a ae ie ¢ ae 81 187 578 
Semi-finished and Finished Products, Merchandise ot So ee eb ks Oe ke Oe we 8 er elke ee ¢ wk 117 390 573 
Accounts Receivable 
CNR ont xX. oe i ee SGig Sie cla ee ec 6 edie Bila el pe ae oe ee eae ‘ee eb a ce ae 5 416 360 
Payments: i, BOVUNOS «6 os..0 0 hee 0 eS 88k Kk Oe we eee ale a 8 8 aR 3 a ck 8 ae a ‘ 8 976 723 
Cekeent CON 8 Ae SO ee a eS oe 8 a eS ee eee ie 6 8S ew wha’ a bie 6 . 112 590 304 
Babters Chanecwbed Gauumeninth- 5g cS sk ao 0 he SS Be Os te hee é “ee ‘ bets - 14 754 871 
Miscaieieout Amaens: Gottendite 6 os 8 ee Se ew eee ee ee oki cakse 2k ee eee ee Boe eee 89 040 723 
Liquid Assets 
eeeietieh is os a ee ae Ee. 4c ee eee 0 Re E, Biae e S eaeee e ee P ‘ er ee a 102 262 342 
Mite of Shechempe Boveivabble + 5 a6 8 sw ks 6 hg 0 PE. He ke See es a Eo ek Th ae eee ee . > 4 048 776 
CNN ig Sy SSS RE ee SK a ee oe ee etal tea beled a ea eee aS * 410 735 
Cash incl. balances with Landeszentralbank and Postal Cheque Accounts ........ ge ee an a ee oe e alge 1 824 901 
ate? Dann ca ee a ce oo ee gira uo aa Oe oa ak ye a eh @ oie ea ie eee ee oscil 46 470 322 
emigre Dime a eo a a es ee es eee ee 06.0 «0 Ons be 8 68 668 
Liabilities in respect of Guarantees ....... DM 5 885 690 
*) 49% Wacker-Chemie GmbH. ....... DM 19 600 000 ° 
30.17°%,Duisburger Kupferhiitte ..................... DM 9 655 500 
Miscellaneous Participating Interests . .DM_ 12 145 873 
DM 41 401 373 
LIABILITIES 
DM 
Share Capital ‘+ +s 88 Paes). wee e- “eee oe 6 SB) 6.8 eR OO ew 6-46 Oe 8 RES ELIE OS Oe Se OY eS 
Reserves 
Pinney MOOG 5g 5 Eo 5 8 kos ik i ee be gehk sbeebs oe eee ee Rie at ae ee be eee 7 
EN OO a a es UR a Ss etna laa se ee ed Ae eee ee 0. Vie See ee ee Pele owes 35 660 000 
Cer earns se es ee a eee a ee Gat eetak seme big Sas SEARLS a ae . 6 ou 119 040 712 
Adjustment of value under Section 7 Income Tax Act ........+6-. bso eel bt aoe ue ee ‘ és é . 
Contingency Reserve 
NN IOI ia Se haa ie ks Wik Sea Rawk 0 US, 866 ce ee Ce ee ‘ peta’ oo 108 379 770 
SE SE os oe a Ro 66 ee a as Oe OW ek ek (Oth 4 Ce 21 795 667 
Current Liabilities 
NONE = 5S sts So ees 3 a es Sk phe ae ea te kt eK a a BR ee eae ae 138 200 
eee FER ona 6 6 te ee 8 le ak 8 SK ali ioe wo a eine oh a alee whereas ed . 90 281 711 
Custemsears paguents-ie GeenOe..=. 6-6 6 ws ee 8 8 eee Bae ace eae Bede eehe women S ee 953 407 
CG Sr a 8 ahs ee a Sa ee a ES So arma ee we ee Jo ee aie sete ks Casa eS 44 087 784 
Cundiees  Ghemncad Compaen oo sn eR a RR oR en ne 878 015 
SMI ees 6 ge Sin ke 0 88 REO. 0 ERS a A a i MIB RS £o coo ta ete > 100 438 897 
Liabilities to L G. Farbenindustrie AG.i. L. . 2... 1. 1 ee ee ee i 6 a a es OE es aiken ik nae 31 261 696 
OM ERION Sse ae 8 Sa ee ee ec bce oe AEG oie bo jee bees eee eee 
Profit . 
Ba:ance brought forward ............ ob et one ete we tio ae 62a. eee ae 
Re et att ee one ee Stl Se eee 
Equalisation of Burdens Fund——Levy : 
penn Wane ok we DM 149 870 229 
Quarterly Instalment. .......... DM 2520 984 
Cumeenees | a Fb ed .0 8s + + + «+ + -DM 8 585 690 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for 1954 
EXPENDITURE DM REVENUE 
Salevia sa WOR a se i se OO a a RES 186,821 981 Gross Surplus 
Legal Secial Security Contributions .............. 13 898 783 from Participating i ek Sc RR ee aS 
Degenenetien = en eee eee he Gk Se ws aa 73 722 988 nowsedionn ime Pete ge eer A ae 
IN a ee gis Eee a no 249 440 Balance brought forward . |_| | le re a meee 
Taxes on Income, ProfitandCapital ..........,... 50 833 385 Ong: 86 9 SS nie as —_— 
Adjustments and Contributions under Section 7 Income Tax Act . . 10 788 109 
Balance brought forward ...........e8.e8+86-. "ie gpa 765 852 
POG Rar Te TU POO so 5 5 EN 8S GS : 22 985 526 
359 992 764 
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FARBWERKE HOECHST AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


Frankfurt @™), May, 1988 


vownals Meister Lucius & Raining 


Balance Sheet at 3lst December 1954. 














Treuhand-Vereinigung Aktiengeselischaf: 
Wirtschaftspriifungsgeselischaft — 


the balance sheet, are in accordance with 


Dr. A. Meier 
Wirtschaftspriifer 

















ements of the law. 




















1. 1. 1984") Increase Decrease Dep: 
DM DM DM pom an = 
Fixed Assets DM 
Plant and Buildings ie 
(a) Business Residential ....... eels ‘ 
ae oo (b) Factories, Laboratories and other Buildings . Uae, O28 en aS a tor sor} “iee = oo 5 = = ss 
Gadeveloped NOS 6 ee mee ob Sw 8 60 8b e'e eos 6 0 o's 808 079°) 1 626 411 289 062 aioe 8 145 428,— 
Plant, Apparatus and Machinery ©... s+ see ee ee 035 222") 66 112 720 1 007 242 39 265 664 167 878 036,— 
Tools, Factory and Office Equipment . ee Eee ra ae ee 6 012 971°) 5 439 835 161 087 4 217 741 7 074 008,— 
Patents and similar Rights. .....-++s- Ao 6b ore e e 0, be ae « or on ee ie one —< a ~~ 
Sesteipeting minCOUN «te 6 MIME FIR Wb 4.06 040 0 0.50 eo 83 488 524") 5 712 616 oe 488 258 98 718 888,— 
ati 401 083 069,— 
Stocks 
Raw and Auxiliary Materials, Puel yee) ae a ele eee esa Os 8 1 eC mie 8 eee et eee ete bee 61 048 216,— 4 
Semi-finished and Finished Products, Merchandise... |: | |: : Ogre ie ee © Othe ae bree 6 eee 6a eet ° 88 911 190,— 149 986 406,— 
Accounts Receivable 
Mortgages .....-. Ran © ik ows Sb 626 #8 e606 6 0.0 0 © 6 08 6 Be 6 ale eo 6 8 
Paymens in sdvance eles eve ek wo bls ewe 6 Te A Ry ae et RTE OR Ce ee eee eee oo > Saw : § ee eee! 
Debtors (Trade) . . «++ ss Fanaa RA gS Ge Sa Sk ary 6 ooo ean eid od ob eiosa 6 a Sa & ee 79 402 388,34 
Debtors (Associated Co a a GS ole ghee oe ae Ogg ok oie av ene eae a8 aos a os 16 896 820,17 
Miscellaneous Amounts Se ae ae ok ae Re eee Oe be a8 ee8 . <a ‘ 46 270 464,08 149 890 127,21 
Liquid Assets 
Securities ...+:ss es 6 eevee . eeeeese . oseeeeeee oeee . . . 
Bills of Exchange Receivable . ee eho e ehh 6 eee ie. 6 a ew Oe One BOK ee. Re 8 he ele eee bee * on sae 
Con’ tct. balances Wh Iandetetaieibenk taf Peskl Chegee Accum’. 222. Lliliill ae 
Denk Balances . . 6°46 Re ae 6d Wie Oe ee Oe Os e 6 @: ee © Oe ee eee rae 6 ee cee 33 784 633,02 120 430 790.29 
Transitory Items 6-6 i ee ae ie 6-66 6 6 Le ee eC 6 0 2 4 O. @ 6.06.6 © -@ 6 24 8 6.8 *s 2 8 se 86 © © 6 & 2 418 426 
Liabilities in respect of Guarantees DM 5 586 690,27 = 
823 488 818,87 
LIABILITIES 
‘ 3 DM DM 
Suse Capll se ee ee © ENS E MOR «oho 6 > *e e 6 6'é& eee “eer eeeeee 288 700 000,— 
Sutatosy Reserve . i iN 6 acd ee 6 Ow eS 8 8 8 ce Wu. @. a Se ° ° o.oo e €'e axa ee e196) Paice 4 —_ 
Special Reserve 26. 6 ere ee Ok a al we Se eS ele 8 6 a eee e one e026 se 6 Se Oe bela e Ss a te 35 ono 000, 
Other Reserves... ... ie AE ee hom ee eter b «ee ~“e ee ee eee oe ee ee ae ce Sb St 78 040 000,— 142 261 546, * 
Aajestmante of velo qnduink Migiiiais te eit i Deeciies Wer Sian ska a ei bie ale a ees mies ° 11 892 088,13 
Contingency Reserve ? 9 
Pension Reserve ...... ear eee eg? Ce a gs 5 0 ae 6 6 6) 6 es BRS 6 eo ee eee os tea ee 87 216 874,— 
cee ee ee Ge eee 8 6 ee eee iale 6: 36 8 ee 0 One 0S a eee . » =~ 1493645889 102 152 032,89 
urrent Liabilities 
- « ees See ule ik GS eb oe. pie. ¢ 0-0 6 0 6 0 9 a a a ee ee ae ee ce 1 — 
Superannuation Funds . De SR OTN ag a go 6 oe 8 6 eee We keke ea aoc ae ee ee a 71 oo ari 78 
rs’ payments in advance RA nda ere gL Eg Ey aig ye em wep eles? 6 hace ee we eS oe fete eee eee ‘ 486 791.99 
Credits (Trade)... . 2... ee ae oats mid wi aie Re oo alee Oe .i iii. 29276 87719 
CAamoctalh, a 5k ofa sw inh oe Be oo 6 we 6 0 8 Oo 8 eee 0.0 6) wk es « aieners a oe wate 
Unhiies 1G: Fuboninduswie AGC 22222222 2I LL PLLIITIIIIiiiiiitiiiiin 27 366 339,90 
. koe ws 0.8 6 bee © ete a ee ae OOO oe. ee ee ete we er 6 * ole. 0 6 eee « « » 418264493 287 742 073,85 
Pe brought forward from 1968 a be ie) 6 Oe el ee 0 it, 0 ec ae me eS, O26 ee RA oe ee eos 768 582,50 
. «A SRR SDL re OO Reg dy gg te ele ke 8 68 6k 8 0 84. 8 Oe 8 ee eee 23 721 078,— 
Equalisation of Burdens Fund——Levy : 
NE NO Gs lr Sle oe 6. See we et 8 DM 108 587 614,— 
( saxterly Instalment .. 1.15 sss ee ees DM ii 821 237,— 
eS 2 és @w 6 68 © - ... -DM  § 886 690,27 
Le ee 
823 488 818,87 
Le 
') Taking into account the figures for Bobingen AG. fur Textil-Fase: 
the assets of which have been idlaanad ts Pestuseree Hoodhat AC. as at let January 1954. 
Hoechst Bobingen 
Hoechst ; *) 136 637 844,71 8 626 445,70 
*) 18 708 309 740 967 5 665 761 447 210 
*) 71 033 737 6 373 770 1 1 1. 1964 142 263 990,41 
*) 3699 304 208 775 *) 101 913 823 74 701 Increase ___27 565,59 
*) 129 049 862 12 985 360 .j-8 500 000 + 142 281 546,— 
Profit and Loss Account for the Period Ist January—31st December 1954 
RRONTURE DM REVENUE DM 
wend Wages os RAC die ene ace Lk bo ecke vay oo BOON Gross surplus after internal accounting ; . « « « « 241 895:317,50 
en Social Security Contributions... +++ ++++> + 8906 099,— Revenue from Participating Interests .......----+ . 3322 783,— 
—-_" © fined GONG 6 Gss a 'y Wino ce is 43s «000 8 eS. Ruteerdimery Bovennse nie Ua! gate g gh Sa ee 6 a tee ae 6S aes 
Tueson Income, Revenseand Capital "22.11.11. 1 saomens— nce Prowebtlorwand ss ee es _ 
Prem mis under Section Ze and dofIncome TaxAct..... . 6 746 561,— 
Balance br res 
Profit 14 forward os 4 a ea 766 552,50 
+ 0 ob etig ghee ~ +++.» 282986 526,50 
, 247 731 831,— eee 
== =—_ 
bocisemult of our examination of the records and al ain and of the explanation and pa ee by the Board of Management, we confirm that the 
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PATONS & BALDWINS, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


FACTORIES BOOKED WELL AHEAD 


OUTLOOK FOR WOOL PRICES 


MR PHILIP A. WRIGHT’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Patons & 
Baldwins, Limited, will be held on August 
23rd at Darlington. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr Philip A. Wright, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
April 30, 1955: 


In the Chairman’s statement which accom- 
panied the Company’s Accounts both for 
1952-53 and for 1953-54 I referred to the 
growing expansion in the Company’s sales of 
handknitting and manufacturing yarns, which 
in the year to May 1, 1954, established a 
record in weight sold in both the Home and 
Overseas markets. During the year now 
under review we have again increased sub- 
stantially the sales of our handknitting quali- 
ties. Undoubtedly the public demand for 
thick knitting yarns has helped our figures 
substantially, and while I am very hopeful 
for the future of our handknitting trade, I 
think it unlikely that the rate of increase in 
turnover which we have achieved in the past 
two years will be maintained. 


The abnormal weather experienced during 
last summer and autumn had its repercus- 
sions on the knitted goods industry, particu- 
larly in the section of the industry which 
caters for the bulk trade. As a result your 
Company’s sales of manufacturing yarns for 
knitted garments fell compared with the pre- 
vious year, We have, however, increased our 
sales of weaving yarns and had satisfactory 
results from our woollen spinning sections. 


THE CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The increased turnover to which I have 
referred has happily had its reflection in the 
Company’s trading account, and you will 
observe that the surplus on —— brought 
into Section I of the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account has increased from £2,727,492 
to £2,970,118. The remaining items in Sec- 
tion I call for littlke comment from me. The 
Board are pleased that the results of the year 
justify the continuance of the practice of 
paying a bonus to employees when profits so 
allow and £148,960 has been charged under 
this head. I refer later in my statement to 
our policy in this respect. 


After all trading charges have been made 
but before adjustments for taxation, the sur- 
plus carried from Section I to Section II of 
the Profit and Loss Account is £2,091,665, 
compared with £1,909,628 a year ago. 


The total charge in the Profit and Loss 
Account for taxation on the income of the 
year is £1,202,791, this figure including UK 
and Dominion Income Tax and Profits Tax 
on the whole of the Company’s profits, as 
well as £173,614 covering Distributed Profits 
Tax on distributions to stockholders, both 
preference and ordinary. The Budget of 1955 
brought a welcome relief from the tax burden 
in the shape of 6d. off the standard rate of 
income tax and this is reflected in the lower 


proportion of profits absorbed by taxation 
this year. s 


TAXATION PROVISIONS 


A sum of £223,095 has been brought back 
to the credit of Section II of the Profit and 
Loss Account for United Kingdom and 
Dominion Taxation provisions not required. 
The Company’s financial year, ending as it 
does on or about April 30th in each year, 
means that Income Tax is not payable on 
the profits of a trading year until some nine- 
teen months later. The standard rate of tax 
for the fiscal year 1955-56 has been reduced 
by 6d. in the £, with the result that an over- 
provision at the higher rate of 9s. on last 
year’s profit has this year been freed. In 
addition to this, the Revenue Authorities 
have accorded to the Company a more favour- 
able treatment for tax purposes consequent 
upon the “cessation” of business on the 
formation of Patons & Baldwins (Australia) 
Limited and Patons & Baldwins (Far East) 
Limited than it was prudent to count upon, 
so that on this account also provision made 
in an earlier year is not now required. 


The computation of the taxation liability 
of a Company such as this with wide interests 
in the Commonwealth and abroad, with the 
consequent complications of Dominion and 
Foreign Tax Credits and the delay in agree- 
ment of liabilities, necessarily involves pru- 
dence in the estimation of liabilities at the 
time of preparing the Company’s Accounts. 
As progress is made with the final agreement 
of liabilities any over-provision made in a 
particular year is released and flows back to 
the Profit and Loss Account. 


After taxation adjustments and charges and 
after excluding £63,045 for the interest of 
outside stockholders in the profits of Patons 
& Baldwins (Australia) Limited, the net sur- 
plus for the year carried to the Appropriation 
Section is £1,048,924, compared with 
£774,934 last year. 


THE APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 
Patons & Baldwins (Australia) Limited, our 


subsidiary company in Australia, although it~ 


has not contributed so much to the surplus 
of the group as was the case last year, has, 
in all the circumstances ruling, had a satis- 
factory year. The subsidiary company has 
maintained the distribution on its ordinary 
stock, of which one-third is held by Austra- 
lian investors at 6 per cent and has, in addi- 
tion, transferred a sum of £A50,000 to 
Reserve. The parent company’s share of this 
appropriation, viz., £26,561, is shown as the 
first item in the Appropriation Account. 

During the year we have continued to 
redeem by purchase in the open market the 
Company’s 4 per cent First Mo e Deben- 
ture Stock, and to replace this capital 
£70,409 has been transferred from profits to 
Capital Reserve. 


After charging the two items mentioned 
and bringing in the balance on Profit and 






Loss Account from last year of (5 
the profit available for disposal is clean 
Of this amount the dividends on the Com. 
pany’s Preference Stock issues absorb 
£117,205 and the interim dividend of 24 pet 
cent on the Ordinary Stock paid in February 
this year takes a further £72,568, giving ; 
balance of £1,343,051. 


The Directors recommend that this: sum 
shall — with in the following manner: 


303,466 in payment of a final dividend 
of 74 per cent and a bonus of 
2} per cent on the Ordinary 
St 

500,000 appropriation to General 


serve. 
539,585 to be carried forward to next 
year. 


£1,343,051 


THE FINAL DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


_ With the exception of the year 1951-5? 
in which occurred the severe fall in wool 
values, your Board has since 1946 been abl: 
to recommend a dividend and bonus on the 
Ordinary Stock making a total distribution 
each year at the rate of 20 per cent. Duriy 
the year 1954/55 a scrip issue of Ordinary 
shares was made from capitalised reserves 
which doubled the issued Ordinary capital 
Maintaining the same distribution on tk 
Ordinary stock this year would have involved 
a final dividend of 7} per cent which with 
the 24 per cent interim already paid would 
make 10 per cent for the year. Your Board 
are pleased that the profits of the year justify 
their recommending to stockholders not only 
a final dividend of 74 per cent but a bonus 
distribufion of 24 per cent. 


In doing so the Board wish to emphasis 
that the increase in the distribution hs 
advisedly been described as a bonus as the 
Board do not at this juncture consider tht 
- oe can in all circumstances bs 

upon as a permanent institu 
Until wool values have settled down 10! 
more steady level your Company and th: 
Wool Textile industry as a whole will & 
liable to suffer from fluctuations in stock 
values and these fluctuations mist nece 
find reflection in the results of your Com 
pany. 


THE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Taking the group as a whole, net ass 
after deducting the interest of minority stock 
holders have risen from £15,713,733 © 
£16,274,417, an increase of £555,034. 

Our programme of reorganisation 4 
mndereintion of the older Scottish ua = 
made during the year but ! 
indicated test.’ year our capital expenditurt 
has steadied down to a more normal lev’ 
and additions to capital during the ycat hav’ 
nearly been counterbalanced by nomul 
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depreciation charges with the result that the 
net value of our fixed assets does not show 
a very material change. 


Group stocks show a fall from £11,930,417 
Jast year to £10,359,752, a further dividend 
from the reorganisation of our planning of 
production, control of stocks and our wool 
buying to which I referred last year. 


The fall in value of stocks together with 
the profitable trading of the year are both 
reflected in the considerably improved liquid 
position of the group. Last year Bank 
Balances and cash stood at £199,214 com- 
pared with similar balances and temporary 
investments which this year total £2,303,127. 
Reference to the position two years ago when 
Bank overdrafts stood at £1,821,838 empha- 
sises the change in the liquidity of our affairs. 


THE WOOL MARKET 


There has been some easing during the 
yeat in the value of merino wools. On the 
other hand, crossbreds are dearer than a year 
ago. At present prices, merinos would appear 
to be not very far away from a basis which 
might easily prove an average for some time 
ahead. On the other hand, the gap between 
merinos and crossbred prices appears too 
narrow and the latter may very easily be well 
above their future average. In view, how- 
ever, of the shortage in the world clip of 
crossbreds and the heavy demand for them, 
particularly from the East, I would not expect 
any worthwhile easing in prices in the near 
future. 


PRODUCTION RESEARCH 


Throughout the year we have continued 
and indeed intensified our programme of 
research to find improved methods of pro- 
duction. Particular attention has been paid 
to the application of electronics for the pur- 
poses of quality control, and really worthwhile 
results are being obtained in the elimination 
of faults and irregularities in our products. In 
our dyehouses the installation of new plant 
and methods of dyeing has enabled us to meet 
the growing demand of the trade for yarn 
dyes of exceptional fastness to light and wash- 
ing. Indeed, we are achieving an outstanding 
reputation for this class of work. Further, 
a great deal of preliminary research work has 
been done with very promising results, which 
we are confident will enable us to extend the 
range of our products, 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


_ There has lately been considerable pub- 
licity, both politically and in the Press, urging 
the need for protecting the public against 
shoddy goods. That there are such goods 
on the market is unfortunately true, but the 
enforcement of the new Merchandise Marks 
Act and the work of the British Standards 
Institution in certain fields are undoubtedly 
having an effect in the right direction. To 
attempt to establish rigid specifications for 
textiles is impracticable. In a field in which 
Infinite variety of colour, material and design 
i$ necessary flexibility is essential. 


That the formation of a Ministry, a panacea 
or all evils in some minds, could effectively 
Protect the consumer is, in my opinion, wish- 
- thinking. Surely the right method is the 
come liaison between manufacturers, dis- 
cont’ and the appropriate knowledgeable 
‘onsumer organisations. It is upon these 


es that we a i : 
to develop. re working and that we intend 


EXPORTS 


worsted industry is still very depres: and 
in Canada there has been a feetlies aca 
tion. The refusal of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to consider any alteration in tariffs on 
wool textiles, while probably sound from the 
point of view of international trading, is likely 


to result in a continuance of this depressing 
state of affairs. 


I see little hope of improvement in the 
near future. South America is still a closed 
market. The Australian restrictions on im- 
Ports should be a help to our Australian 
subsidiary, while having little or no effect on 
our trade from this side. The outlook for 
the future in the European markets is more 
hopeful, and we look for more business in 
the other markets of the world. 


PERSONNEL—THE BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


I have already stated that the Board have, 
out of the profits of the year, awarded a bonus 
to employees and are glad that the hard work 
and loyalty of all our workers both at home 
and abroad can be recognised in this way. 
Although the Company had in a number of 
years prior to 1942-43 paid a bonus of com- 
paratively small amount to employees, it was 
not until the early years of the war that the 
Board endeavoured to formulate any general 
policy in this matter. In every year since 
1943, with the exception of the trading year 
1951-52, when a trading loss was suffered, 
the Board have felt able to award to em- 
ployees a share in the profits of the Company, 
this being done when the ordinary stock- 
holder has had a reasonable return on his 
risk capital, and the internal needs of the 
Gompany by way of reserves for consolida- 
tion and expansion have been met. When 
this method of profit sharing, for it is no less, 
was first considered in broad principle in 
1940 the Board had hoped to ally it with 
some form of co-partnership through the 
application of the share of profits given to 
employees for the purchase of ordinary stock 
in the Company very much on the lines of 
the recently announced scheme by Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited. 


Having regard to the large number of 
women workers employed by your Company, 
it was felt that the co-ownership aspect 
through ordinary shares was not in all cir- 
cumstances desirable. The Board of your 
Company do, however, take the view that 
profit sharing as such is a desirable thing 
and that after the two partners in industry, 
namely, those who provide the risk-bearing 
capital and those who give their work, have 
received their respective rewards in the form 
of a reasonable Ordinary dividend and wages 
or salary, there should be further participa- 
tion in profits by both parties. Your Board 
value highly the good service and loyalty of 
the Company’s workers and staff and con- 
sider that the policy of profit sharing through 
an annual bonus out of profits is a valuable 
plank in good employee relations. If from 
the worker’s point of view it could be more 
understood that his interests, those of man- 
agement, and of the shareholder are the same 
and that the prosperity of the worker is 
inalienably bound up with the prosperity of 
industry as a whole, then much misunder- 
standing would disappear. 


THE FUTURE 


As to the future, the fashion for casual 
clothing which has caused the demand for 
thick wools will, I hope, continue through 
the autumn. There is some sign of a return 
of interest in speciality wools and your Board 
has every intention of fostering this. In the 
case of machine yarn, stocks of finished goods 
in the hands of the trade are very reasonable 
and there are signs of improvement in the 
principal centres. Your factories are booked 


today for considerably further ahead than 
they have been for some months past. 
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TRUST HOUSES. LIMITED 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE REAPS 
REWARD 


The Fifty-Second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Trust Houses Limited was held on 
July 15th at Brown’s Hotel, Dover Street, 
London, W. 


Captain A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, the 
chairman, presided and in the course of his 
Speech said: 

Since the war we have spent large sums 
of money on various schemes of improve- 
ment in many of our hotels and I am glad 
to say that we are now reaping the rewards 
of this policy. The consolidated profit and 
loss account discloses a trading profit of 
£570,714, compared with £472,231 in the 
previous year—an increase of £98,483. 


After charging taxation on the profits of 
the year, the net profit of the group is 
£250,541 as against £190,598—an increase of 
approximately £60,000. Adding to this the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year, we are left with an amount available 
for appropriation of £319,363, of which 
£9,028 is being retained in a subsidiary com- 
pany. 

We propose to place to reserve for im- 
provement and development of properties 
the sum of £100,000. As I have already 
pointed out, this year’s results have proved 
the wisdom of this policy, and I can assure 
you the amount is not excessive—in the five 
years up to March 31, 1955, we have pro- 
vided a total sum of £288,000 for this pur- 
pose, but have actually spent £338,000. In 
addition, of course, to this sum we have 
spent no less than over {2 million in main- 
taining our properties during this period. 
We also propose to increase the final dividend 
from 5 per cent to 6 per cent, making 9 per 
cent as against 8 per cent last year, and to 
carry forward £103,326 as against £68,822 
brought in. 


When we come to consider the interim 
Ordinary dividend next year, it is our inten- 
tion to make the declaration on a basis which 
will diminish the disparity between the 
interim and final payments. No inference 
other than this intention should therefore 
be drawn from the rate of interim dividend 
then declared. 


The total turnover for the group shows an 
increase on 1954 figures of £588,665. It is 
true that we have been compelled to raise 
some of our charges, but 46 per cent of the 
increased takings for apartments and 40 per 
cent of the increased takings for food repre- 
sent additional business. I think you will 
agree that this is largely due to the fact that 
it is our policy to give good value for money. 

The freehold properties of the group have 
increased by £182,000. This figure includes 
the purchase of the Clarendon Hotel, Leam- 
ington Spa, Gt. Western Hotel, Reading, 
Imperial Hotel, Exmouth, Battleaxes Inn, 
Elstree, Bell Inn, Epping, 36, Barkston Gar- 
dens, Earl’s Court, and the Berystede Hotel, 
Ascot, the last four of which were previously 
held on lease. 


Last year we introduced a pension scheme 
for the managers of the company’s houses. 
This was very well received and we now have 
under consideration the provision of pensions 
for the other staff in our houses. 


You will be glad to know that in spite of 
the recent railway strike receipts have been 
well maintained. 


I would like to pay a very sincere tribute 
to our management and staff at our head 
office and at all our houses ; running a hotel 
is, as you all know, a personal business and 
the reputation of a house can be made or 
marred by its management and staff. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BOVRIL LIMITED 


LORD LUKE REVIEWS A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


BOVRIL’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATION’S HEALTH 


An encouraging picture of expanding sales 
at home and abroad was presented by the 
Right Honourable Lord Luke, Chairman of 
Bovril Limited, at the fifty-eighth Annual 
General Meeting of the Company, held in 
London on July 20th. 


WIDER RANGE OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


Reviewing the progress of the Company 
during the past year, the Chairman referred 
particularly to the varied range of food pro- 
ducts manufactured from -meat, milk and 
citrus. These products made a valuable con- 
tribution to the nation’s diet and helped to 
build up resistance and maintain the vigorous 
health needed to combat a treacherous climate 
and the rigours of modern life. Research 
was helping the Company to add to progress 
for a strong, healthy nation. 


STEADY INCREASE IN HOME SALES 


During the year Bovril sales had shown a 
satisfactory increase. For nearly 70 years 
Bovril had been sold as a stimulating hot 
drink, as a sandwich spread and for use in 
kitchen and sickroom. It was gratifying to 
know that it had so many loyal adherents. 


Bovril Corned Beef had returned to the 
market and had been very well received 
because of its excellent quality. Supplies 
from the Argentine had improved and the 
demand for all sizes would soon be met. 


Jaffajuce had proved most popular in spite 
of a bad summer. Because of its high juice 
content it contained much natural Vitamin 
“C” which was of great value to those who 
drank it all year round. 


Their Northern Ireland Creamery con- 
tinued to make National Dried Milk, and 
good quality Cheddar and Cheshire Cheeses 
were manufactured to the limit of production 
capacity. Cheese manufacture was a new in- 
dustry in Northern Ireland. They were the 
only manufacturers and naturally proud of 
their achievement. 


Sales were still expanding for Ambrosia 
Creamed Rice and Ambrosia Cream, manu- 
factured by Ambrosia Limited, their asso- 
ciated Company in Devon. Sales of Bovril 
Weaning Food had also steadily increased. 
Mothers appreciated the convenience of 
ed cube for preparing their children’s 


EXPORT SALES WELL MAINTAINED 


Export sales of Bovril had been well main- 
tained and in several markets their turnover 
had made useful gains. Bovril (Eire) Limited 
had had the highest sales for many years. 
Bovril (Canada) Limited had had another 
successful year. In the USA the Company’s 
— had maintained their position in the 
market 


MODERNISING PRODUCTION 


Prices of raw materials, particularly 
extract, were more reasonable, but le ge _ 
yet reached a point where they influenced 
costs, There had been a further, but less 
pronounced, increase in the cost of naka 
materials. The Company were constantly 
secking new and improved methods of pro- 
duction and hoped that their proposed in- 


stallation of automatic machinery would help 
to reduce costs. The new Jaffajuce produc- 
tion line had proved most satisfactory. 


IMPROVED SHIPMENTS FROM 
ARGENTINA 


Difficulties had been experienced in the 
Company’s Argentine factory because of the 
unsatisfactory basis on which the meat indus- 
try was operated. Negotiations were pro- 
ceeding to establish a satisfactory basis for 
the future. 


So long as the Argentine found difficulty 
in organising her economy so would those 
Companies who were part of that economy 
find it hard going. If the Government could 
show more confidence in industry and permit 
it to contribute more to the general economy 
by giving industries credit for knowing how 
best to organise their business, the sooner 
would Argentine ambitions for greater pros- 
perity be achieved—for it was the loyal co- 
operation of Companies like theirs that had 
meant so much already to Argentine 
aspirations. 


The Group had benefited through the 
manufacture of beef extract stock and powder 
at Santa Elena, and had been greatly assist 
by the shipments of these materials made 
possible by the recent Anglo-Argentine Trade 
agreement. The products were being moved 
to the United Kingdom as rapidly as possible 
and their export had helped the Argentine 
national economy. 


Their Aberdeen Angus herd at Ampthill, 
Bedfordshire, continued to win prizes at 
Shows in this country. In the Argentine the 
quality of the cattle continued to improve 
and interesting large-scale experiments were 
being carried out with vaccinations against 
foot-and-mouth disease. 


ACCOUNTS: GRATIFYING RESULTS 


Their financial results for the year were 
most gratifying. In the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account, the Profit on Trading 
amounted to £799,000 compared with - 
£756,000 in the previous year. Income from 
Trade Investments was up by £8,000. 


The Group’s Net Profit was £342,000 of 
which £56,000 belonging to the Parent Com- 
pany was retained in the Subsidiaries. The 
payment of Pre-Preference, Preference and 
Ordinary Dividends absorbed £85,800. In 
view of the improved results the Directors 
recommended a final dividend of 124 per cent 
on the Deferred Stock, making 15 per cent 
for the year. £50,000 was transferred to 
Reserve, leaving the carry forward at 
£234,760, an increase of £19,672. 


LONG SERVICE AWARDS TO STAFF 


The Chairman paid the warmest tribute 
to the staff, both at home and abroad, for all 
they had done for the Company. Nine mem- 
a oe ee ee ee years’ service, 

presented with Long Service Staff 
Awards This brought the total awards to 

The Chairman ended on a note of “ 

personal pride.” His eldest son, he said, the 


fourth generation of his family in the busi-  % 
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CIE GENERALE DE 
TELEGRAPHIE SANS FIL 


annual ee ing of the Com. 
ie Générale de "Télégraphic Sans Fil was 
S er d on June 24th in Paris, Monsieur Rober 


Tabouis presiding. 


The following is a summary of the report 
presented by the Board: 

The industrial division showed further 
progress during the year, and its turnover 
rose by 25 per cent compared with 1953, 

the a projects carried out 
by the y in 4, an off-shore order 
for acon sent-aeetale computors is of 
particular interest. 

In his statement the President recalled the 
pioneering work done by the Company, and 
the lead it gave when it took the initiative 
in developing a s French technique 
which has its worth both in France 
and abroad. 


Judging by the results achieved to date, 
prospects for the current year seem favourable 
both for the Company itself and for most of 
its subsidiaries, 


Gross trading profits in 1954 rose from 
Frs. 922,095, 959 to Frs. 1,081,394,114. Includ- 
ing income from securities of Frs. 109,292,605 
and miscellaneous a. a. profits 
amounted to Frs. 1,296,940. The net 
profit shown in the profit as Foes account 
amounted to Frs, 355,015,670, after deduction 
of general expenses and financing charges, 

and for an appropriation of 
Frs. 381,098,729 for amortisation and other 
provisions, as well as for extraordinary ex- 


nee totalling Frs. 46,604,154. This 
com: with Fr 337, 739, 538 for 
nag th 1953. 


A dividend of Frs. 491,844 gross (Frs. 425 
net) was recommended, payable as from 


re 11th, 


The report and the resolutions proposed 

the Board were adopted, and Monsieur 

ana Ponte, Director General of the 
Company, was elected Managing Director. 

[It is regretted that in the report of the 

meeting of Compagnie Générale de Télé- 

graphie Sans Fil, published in our issue of 


Fuly 9th, we inadvertently printed the text 
of the pote delivered by Monsieur Tabows 
in : 





BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


An Extraordinary General Mecting of 
Barclays Bank DCO was held on July, 200 
at 29 Geacaehnecie Street, London, E.C. 


Mr J. S. Crossley, Chairman of the Bank 
presided, 


The ing passed a resolution for effect 
i of £2, ee? from the 

the issued capital will be div id ae me 
in vided int 


free fo Ordinary stoctolde' of £1 each to be issued 

stockholders on the registet 

‘ee eae of business on prodnceee 
ul 955, in the proportion of one 

Jy 6 15, a he Be re Ordinary stock 


The however, do not rank for 
dividends * acceeek ie veep in n respect of the period 
prior to October 1, 1955. Fractions due © 


stockholders ‘be paid in cash by the 
remaining after the 


The proceedings terminated with 2 vo 


‘of thanks to ee for presiding. 
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THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of The British Bank of the Middle East was 
held on July 19th in London, Sir Dallas 
Bernard, Bt, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1955: 


Once again we have to report a year of 
increased activity and accounts which show 
strength and development. Our public 
deposits and ancillary accounts are up 
{10 million to £53 million. Cash in hand 
and at bankers and Money at Call are 
£8,600,000, against £16 million the previous 
year, but a new item of £6,100,000 Treasury 
Bills accounts for most of the difference. 


Investments in British Government and 
other securities all with fixed redemption 
dates, at £18,885,000 compare with 
£14,940,000 the previous year. 


INCREASE IN LOANS 


Loans, Advances and Bills Purchased and 
other accounts at £22 million against 
{15 million show that we have taken advan- 
tage of the business. opportunities which 
have presented themselves. 


We now have 20 Branches and five sub- 
Branches overseas, and of these 25 establish- 
ments, only two—Baghdad and Basra—were 
open before the war. 


We are engaged on a building programme 
and, in particular, the current year should see 
the completion of a fine new office building 
in Baghdad. In the past we have written 
down our Fixed Assets from our inner 


reserves, but we have decided that these 
should be shown in the Balance Sheet and 
written down out of Profit and Loss Account. 

ou will see, therefore, in our Accounts the 
amount spent and the amount written off to 
our Profit and Loss Account during the year 
under this heading. 


The Accounts show a strong position and 
the profit for the year fully justifies the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 6 per cent, 
making 10 per cent for the year. 


During the past year there has been an 
undoubted improvement in political condi- 
tions in the Middle East of which you will 
be well aware and economic prosperity still 


seems to be firmly based on expanding oil 
revenues. 


The oil production of the Middle East 
again increased, the total in 1954 being 
133 million metric tons, against 118 million 
in 1953. Iran accounted for 2,500,000 
metric tons last year and is the only oil- 
producing country in the area where we are 
not established. According to recent statis- 
tics, 62 per cent of the proved oil reserves 
of the world are in the Middle East and 
there is no doubt that exploratory searches 
now going on will show that the figure is 
even higher. We are well placed to take 
advantage of present developments and trade 
of the area and can have reasonable expecta- 
tions for the future. 


LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Aden : There are five banks in Aden, com- 
peting for a small volume of business and 
margins are very fine. New houses for our 
staff are in the course of construction and 
we have bought a good site on which to 
build office premises. 


India: Progress of the Bank’s new 
Branches at Bombay and Calcutta has justi- 
fied the Board’s decision to reopen in India. 
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Both Branches have played an active part in 
widening and increasing the scope and utility 
of the Bank’s activities. They have developed 
close business connections with our Branches 
in the Persian Gulf and achieved a notable 
participation in India’s import and export 
trade with-other centres also. Together with 
the other exchange banks, our Bank has con- 
tributed to the Industrial, Credit & Invest- 
ment Corporation of India, which, supported 
by contributions from the International Bank, 
the Government of India and private capital, 
has been formed to participate in the pro- 
motion of private and industrial undertakings 
in India, 


Iraq : Our Branches at Baghdad and Basra 
had a busy and successful year; increasing 
business in Baghdad has made work extremely 
difficult in our present office, which is too 
small for our requirements, and our opera- 
tions will be much facilitated when we 
move to the new premises. A sub-Branch 
was opened in Rashid Street, near South- 
gate, Baghdad, in May, 1954. This has 
been a great convenience for our many 
customers in that area and has proved its 
usefulness. 


Jordan: In March we opened a new 
Branch of the Bank in Jerusalem, Jordan, 
which will increase the bank facilities avail- 
able to the inhabitants of the western part 
of the country. 


Libya: Our Branch in Tripoli has made 
steady progress. 

Although I have joined your Board 
recently, I am already conscious that the 
Bank is well served by its Staff, British and 
non-British, at home and overseas. Your 
thanks are particularly due to our Managers 
overseas, who, following our withdrawal from 
Iran, have adapted themselves to the changed 
conditions of our service with skill and 
devotion. 


The report was adopted. 





JOHN THOMPSON 
LIMITED 


(Steam Power Plant and General 
Engineers) 


LARGE INCREASE IN OUTPUT 


MR EDWARD W. THOMPSON’S 
REVIEW 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
John Thompson Limited was held on July 
20th at Wolverhampton, Mr Edward W. 
Thompson, MA, JP (chairman and managing 
director), presiding. 


“The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


For the year 1954 the gross trading profits 
of the Group were £2,049,591, which is an 
increase of {576,831 or 39 per cent over the 
previous year. The net profits for the year 

= Paying £954,464 in Taxation and 
f 90,052 for Depreciation and _ special 
~ For pa pe amount to £777,586 as 

with t i P 

Ar e previous year’s figure of 
Mas of the most satisfactory features of 
pour Company’s record for the year 1954 has 
. - the large increase in output ; the amount 
race over the whole Group of Companies 
O bo year was £17,345,484—an increase of 
me atte over the corresponding figure for 
10» he corresponding output for the year 
oes 49,460,336 so that in four years the 

put of the Company has almost doubled. 


ome Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
- the total unappropriated profits and 

Tves of the Group at the end of last 
year were increase of 


nd of th. real gagmiponiing figure at the 


The net profit figure at £777,586 is very 
encouraging. We are enabled to provide addi- 
tional and very necessary reserves for future 
development ; and at the same time to pay a 
Final Dividend of 10 per cent to Ordinary 
Stockholders, with a Bonus Dividend of 5 per 
cent, making a Final Dividend of 15 per cent 
for the year 1954. 


NEW INTERESTS 


John Thompson Industrial Constructions 
Limited has had a reasonable year, but we 
expect even better results for 1955, and this 
Company has a good order book. 


As regards John Thompson-Leonard, 
Limited, I indicated in last year’s report that 
a stake in Canada would be of great advan- 
tage but should be regarded as a long-term 
policy. Orders are improving for its normal 
products, but we have also commenced the 
manufacture of Metal Windows in space 
which was made available in the Canadian 
works. The additional plant we installed is 
now fully employed and should prove profit- 
able. The Board are satisfied that this 
Company should go ahead. 


South Africa—John Thompson-Albert de 
Jong (Pty) Limited. We have had an impor- 
tant business exporting to and contracting in 
South Africa for many years via our sub- 
sidiary Company, John Thompson (South 
Africa) (Pty) Limited, of Johannesburg. For 
some years past, however, it has been evident, 
and in fact the Board had agreed in principle, 
that some degree of manufacture in South 
Africa was inevitable, and we had therefore 
been negotiating for some time for a suitable 
works site. An approach was made to us last 
year from boilermakers already established in 
Cape Town with the request that we should 
collaborate with them in the building of suit- 
able new works for boilermaking and ancil- 
lary products. In the end the approach 


resulted in our making an outright purchase 
of this business with its existing contracts, 
orders, some machinery, stock and goodwill. 
We are now engaged in building a new works 
on a convenient industrial site at Bellville, a 
few miles outside Cape Town. It is hoped 
that this works will be in full production 
towards the end of this year. 


NEW DEVELOPMENT—NUCLEAR POWER 


I mentioned in last year’s report that we 
were endeavouring to keep right in the fore- 
front of possible new developments and had 
Atomic Energy very much in mind. In fact 
for the last six years several Companies in 
the Group have completed important con- 
tracts for the Atomic Energy Authority in this 
wide and varied field. One section of this 
work has now culminated in the order for 
the major engineering contract for Dounreay, 
the new Station in Scotland, which will be 
the first full-scale “ Fast-breeder ” reactor for 
power production. 


As an entirely separate project we have 
become associated with the AEI Group, with 
whom we are taking our full share both in 
personnel and finance, to form a special Study 
Team with headquarters of its own. This 
Team is now working to place itself in a 
position to build complete Atomic Stations of 
the gas-cooled reactor type both at home and 
for contracts abroad. 


The output for the home companies so far 
this year shows a substantial increase over 
the corresponding figure for 1954. I am also 
pleased to say that orders booked at the time 
of writing this report (May, 1955) are more 
than keeping in line with our output. With 
large contracts the order book does, of course, 
tend to fluctuate, but at the present time the 
amount of orders on hand is approximately 
£38 million. 

The report was adopted. 
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E. K. COLE LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of E. K. Cole 
Limited was held on July 19th at Westcliff- 
on-Sea. 

Mr E. K. Cole, Chairman and Managing 
Director, presided and in the course of his 
speech said: 


We have had another year of progress. 
The consolidated figures of the Company and 
its subsidiaries show that the trading profit 
amounts to £839,936 and the net profit before 
deducting .tax is £707,529, an increase of 
£118,697. The taxation liability has been 
provided for by the transfer of £402,750 to 
taxation reserve, leaving a net profit of 
£304,779. 

It gives me pleasure once more to be able 
to state that the turnover of the Company 
achieved a new high record. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Radio Division : During the year the trad- 
ing conditions of the Industry continued at 
a high level, though the seasonable nature of 
our business was a little more marked, The 
advent of the new commercial television pro- 
grammes, the first of which is planned to 
start in the London area during September 
this year, will, I feel, assist in maintaining 
public interest at a high level, thereby result- 
ing in a continuing demand for our television 
receivers. 

Sales of radio receivers were well main- 
tained and with the opening of the first FM 
Station at Wrotham on May Ist, the interest 
shown by the public in the new types of 
receivers designed to receive these trans- 
missions is most encouraging. 


I am pleased to report that a new record 
in turnover for the division, though once 
again we were unable to meet all the demands 
made upon us during the peak selling season. 
The new radio, car radio and television 
models designed by our research and develop- 
ment departments have upheld the Com- 
pany’s reputation for products of outstanding 
performance, reliability and appearance and 
have been widely approved by our dealers 
and the public. 


The uncertainties arising due to purchase 
tax still continue and it is to be hoped that 
the Government will try to tackle this 
problem. The adverse effect on industries 
subjected to this particular form of tax does 
not seem to be fully realised and I feel sure 
that its continuation is not in the best 
— of the economy of the country as a 
whole. 


Your subsidiary company, Egen Electric 
Limited, makers of specialised radio com- 
ponents, has had a very successful year. 


In the past year your subsidiary company, 
EKCO Electronics Limited, has made further 
progress in the development and sale of elec- 
tronic equipment for commercial use and has 
expanded its turnover in the field of nucleonic 
measurement at home and abroad. 


_ Plastics Division: There has been an 
improvement in both turnover and profit from 
the operations of this division. 


Heating Division: In the. year under 
review the division increased its turnover 
substantially. 


EXPORT 


The difficulties to which I referred last 
year in regard to markets overseas still con- 
tinue and in certain aspects are becoming 
more accentuated, and though we were able 
to maintain our volume, in order to c 
the margins on certain of our 
marketed overseas had to be very fine. 

The report was adopted. 





WALKER CAIN LIMITED 


«POOR OLD BEER ”—ONEROUS 
TAX BURDEN 


The thirty-third ordinary annual general 
meeting of Walker Cain Limited was held 
on July 14th in London. 


The Right Honourable Lord Brocket (the 
Chairman) presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: In assessing the merits of the 
accounts of the past year it is necessary to 
bear in mind two factors—the appalling 
weather experienced last year and the con- 
tinued increase in the costs of production. 
A moderate decline experienced in the sales 
of draught beer was counterbalanced by a 
continued increase of sales in bottle. 


I have repeatedly stressed the detrimental 
effects of the high rate of beer duty. There 
is little doubt but that too great a proportion 
of what the customer pays is accounted for 
by taxation. Over a year ago, and in lighter 
vein, the Chancellor made an oblique refer- 
ence before a Northern audience to “ Poor 
Old Beer,” yet, subsequently, he has chosen 
to ignore the Trade’s well-founded claims 
for a reduction in duty. I think the time is 
overdue for a substantial reduction of this 
onerous tax, which compared with other 
rates of purchase tax on goods is dispropor- 
tionately high, averaging over 150 per cent 
on each pint of beer. 

In the field of new building and major 
improvements, activé steps are being taken 
to implement as rapidly¥ as possible the many 
schemes which had been prepared during 
the restricted period. When completed, the 
cost will fall not far short of £1 million over 
the next few years. 


The report was adopted. 


GORDON (MALAYA) 
RUBBER ESTATES 


CROP ESTIMATE EXCEEDED 


The thirty-second annual general meeti 
of Gordon (Malaya) Rubber Estates, Samet 
was held on July 20th in London, Mr T. J. 
Cumming (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1954: ree OY , 


‘The profit amounted to £41,403 which, 
with the balance brought forward from last 
year of £11,877, and the final payment of the 
War Damage Award of £5,648, made £58,928 
for Appropriation. It is recommended to pay 
a dividend of 5 per cent, less income’ tax, on 
the Ordinary Stock requiring £8,297 and to 
carry forward £11,311. 


With regard to the Oban (Nigeria) Rubber 
Estates Limited, progress in the 
development is reported. Latest advices are 
that approximately 6,000 acres will bé planted 
by the middle of this year and that buddi 
is proceeding over the first 3,000 acres. 


With reference to the Gordon Company 
acreage, there is a small adjustment showi 
an increase in the planted acreage of 724 
acres representing the area taken in hand to 
replace that cut out by the Japanese: 

The crop harvested for the year was 
2,069,150 Ib, which was in was of the 
estimate of 2 million, and in view of the 
disturbed conditions must be considered very 
satisfactory. The i 


The crop estimated for 1955 is again 
2 silllion tn get ths saa ee 


continues throughout the year, results should. 
be not unsatisfactory. © = tis 
The report was adopted. 
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~ ALLIED SUMATRA 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


MR A. L. MATHEWSON’S SPEECH 


The twenty-ninth annual genera! 
xe company was held on July 20th, in 


Meeting 


Mr A. L. Mathewson, OBE, Chairman of 
the Company, presided and in the course of 
his speech, said: The 1954 rubber Crop, at 
11,177,057 Ib, was within one per cent of 
that for 1953. About seven-eighihs of the 
planted area was in exploitation and th: 
agricultural condition of the estates showed 
on the whole, a further material improve. 
ment. 

Thanks to our highly-efficient new palm oil 
factory it was possible to exploit the oil-palm 
area to full advantage and to achieve a record 
output of 1,489 tons of oil and 407 tons of 
kernels. 


The average selling price of our ouput 
showed an increase over 1953 equivalent to 
about 34d. per Ib whilst our unit cost of pro- 
duction exclusive of duties was only ver 
slightly above the 1953 level, a satisfactory | 
achievement in existing conditions. The dir- 
ectors have transferred £25,000 to Exchange 
Reserve, thus raising it to £50,000, and it is 
proposed to repeat the previous year’s divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, less income tax. Out of 
a total of some £54,000 estimated to be remit- 
table in respect of 1953 trading, only £1650 
was received up to December 31, 1954; 
Len more has been transferred since tha 

te. 


Although fluctuations are bound to occur 
from ome year to another it may be of 
interest t6 note that net liquid assets in th 

Kingdom were approximately the 
same at December 31, 1954, as they wer 
when ion of the estates was resumed 
in 1947, namely a little more than 6s. per {1 
of stock. 


NEW INDONESIAN EXCHANGE CONTROL 
REGULATIONS 


After the Board had passed the 1954 
accounts and the results had been published, 
new regulations were promulgated by th 
Indonesian Exchange Control whereby over- 
sea companies must, before remitting p 
deposit in a special account with the 
of Indonesia 40 per ‘cent of the annual fiscal 
profits remaining after payment of Inde 
nesian Company Tax ; three-fifths of what 
then remains will, subject to permit, & 
remittable, the other two-fifths beim 
required to pay thé levy on remittances m® 

Emergency Law No. 5 of March? 
1954, 

It seems inevitable that the remittancs 
which our subsidiaries may be permitted 0 
make in fespect of 1954 will now fall shot 
of the amount brought in to the holding com 
pany’s accounts by way of dividend, althoush 
the latter was fixed on a conservative bass 
in relation to the remittance regulations thet 
existing. It was, however, against just 
contingencies as this that £25,000 was 


to Exchange Reserve, thus as far as can be 
foreseen at present making adequate prov 
_ sion for this clawing back of 


remittable 


endeavours to carry on, although well knows 
have to be experienced to be fully realised 


_ Doubtless’ it would be unrealistic t anticr 


pate a material change for the bettcr ® 
advance of Indonesia’s first gener! ce 


announced to be held before the end of 0 

. This subsequent developmen’ * 
followed with the closest interest, and # 
profoundly important in sap 


The report and accounts were «opted 
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ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Allied Ironfounders Limited was held on 
July 21st in London, Mr W. H. Smith, Vice- 
Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the Chairman, Mr 
James Shaw : 

Our trading profit, stated before charging 
depreciation, Directors’ commission and 
certain other expenses, is £2,684,837, which 
is by far the best result achieved by the 
Group. This improvement 1s due both to 
the inclusion of the profits of Wallis and 
Company (Long Eaton) Limited for the six 
months since its acquisition on October 1, 
1954, and also to the higher profits earned 
throughout the group. 


Taxation on these profits amounts to 
£1,222,000. In this figure we have the 
benefit of the reduction of 6d. in the UK 
standard rate of tax, but it includes also 
approximately £150,000 for the penal profits 
tax levied on distributed profits. ‘This tax 
js calculated at 20 per cent on the gross 
amount of dividends, and is equal to 
almost 36 per cent of the net dividends. 
I am happy to note that the Royal Com- 
mission on the Taxation of Profits has 
suggested some modification of this unsatis- 
factory tax. 


After allowing for the proportion of profits 
attributable to cutside shareholders, and 
retaining £154,531 in subsidiary companies, 
we have £938,032 of the profits of the year 
available for disposal. We shall be incurring 
very heavy capital expenditure over the next 
few years, and to make some provision 
against this we are allocating £486,242 to 
General Reserve, bringing the figure in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet to £1,500,000. 
We are recommending to you the payment 
of a final ordinary dividend of 83 per cent, 
making a total of 133 per cent for the year. 


Last year, before the 100 per cent bonus 
issue, we paid 22} per cent, the equivalent 


of 114 per cent on the present ordinary share 
capital. 


We have had a year of expansion against 
a background of stable economic conditions. 
Labour relations were good, material sup- 
plies adequate, and, with modernised plants 
well employed, a high standard of produc- 
tivity was achieved. 


OUR PRODUCTS 


Rainwater and Soil Goods.—The demand 
for these cast iron plumbing fixtures arising 
from the national building programme kept 
our Works at high pressure and the ye:r’s 
output far exceeded that of any previous 
year. 


Baths.—Here also the market absorbed a 
record number of these products, the de- 
mand being stimulated by attractive new 
models in a variety of designs and colours. 


Cookers and Space Heaters : 

Aga.—No product has added more to the 
prestige of our group. It has been pre- 
eminent in the domestic field for many years. 
The original cooker has required little change 
in design and appearance, and the principles 
of its construction have now been incor- 
porated in larger cooking units, water heaters 
and space heaters. 


Rayburn.—This series of cookers, water 
heaters and room heaters has established a 
reputation and an _ increasing demand 
through their efficient performance on dter- 
native fuels. 


Gas and Electric Cookers and Heaters. 
Smoke abatement legislation will influence 
changes in the type of fuel for domestic and 
other purposes and we plan to increase our 
trade in these appliances. 


Oil Fired Apparatus—The same con- 
siderations have prompted us to examine 
the possibilities of expanding our present 
operations. Improved units for domestic and 
industrial use are now on field test. 


353 


Heavy Duty Cooking Equipment.—The 
Falkirk Iron Co.’s long established reputa- 
tion in this business has been enhanced in 
the course of the year by the installation of 
their kitchen apparatus at the new London 
Airport. 


WALLIS AND COMPANY (LONG EATON) 
LIMITED 


In recent years fabricated steel has been 
employed in many of our cookers and other 
units and it was therefore a natural expansion 
of our manufacturing activities when we 
acquired the business of Wallis and Co. 
(Long Eaton) Limited. This purchase has 
given us a highly successful business, enjoy- 
ing a widespread reputation for its products 
and promising an expanding output which 
will give an impetus to our operations in 
complementary fields. 


WORLD TRADE 


Exchange difficulties and import restric- 
tions, along with industrial developments in 
our traditional overseas markets, limit our 
contribution to the export trade which is so 
vital to this country. We are continuing our 
efforts to secure overseas orders, and in 
countries where import restrictions have 
caused a serious loss of business we have 
taken steps to establish and develop our own 
manufacturing units. 


OUTLOOK 


We have entered the new period with our 
works well employed and with xvod 
prospects. The progress of last year should 
be maintained subject to a fair climate in the 
national economy, and we look forward in 
a spirit of optimism but not complacency. 
In my review of the Accounts I have referred 
to substantial capital expenditure on develop- 
ments and new projects. These will take 
some few years to reach full maturity but 
you may rest assured that they are being 


planned to secure the long-term prosperit 
of the Group. : 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HENRY HOPE AND SONS 


RECORD TONNAGE OUTPUT 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Henry Hope and Sons Limited was held 
on July 20th at Halford Works, Smethwick, 
Mr Michael Hope (chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man's statement, circulated with the report 
= accounts for the year ended April 2, 


TRADING RESULTS 


I am afraid that for the second year in 
succession I have to report a serious decline 
M our trading profits at home, although our 
tales were almost equal in value to last 
year's, and our tonnage output was a record 
i the Company’s history. 


The results of our American subsidiaries 
more than offset this decline in the parent 
fompany’s profits, but taxation in America 
re. nig om in this country, and our 

Solidated profit after tax is slight! 
lower than last year’s, _ 


Your directors recommend that the Ordin- 
n Dividend be maintained at 274 per cent. 
you will see from the accounts the Prefer- 
es And Ordinary Dividends will then 
bo he £90,750, leaving £105,278 to be added 
reserves and carry forward. 


RISING COSTS 


The decline in our profits at home is due 
to rising costs which we were reluctant— 
perhaps too reluctant—to pass on to our 
customers in higher selling prices. During 
the year copper rose from £235 to £363 a 
ton, and there were other less spectacular 
increases in most of our raw materials and 
services. The home price of steel remained 
fairly constant, but we were compelled to 
buy certain Continental sections during the 
winter to supplement our normal British 
supplies at a heavy premium. 


Even more serious than the rise in material 
costs was the increase in wages which was 
agreed between the national Federations of 

ineering Employers and Trades Unions 
in April, 1954 ; together with corresponding 
or consequent increases in staff salaries this 
cost the Company over £50,000 during last 
year. 

In face of these combined increases in cost 
we felt compelled to raise most of our selling 
prices during the early months of 1955. This 
was too late to affect last year’s results, and 
I am afraid that the latest wage increase in 
the Engineering industry, which came into 
force in April, 1955, and is expected to cost 
the Company an additional £70,000 in 
1955-56, is setting off another round of price 
increases. 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 
The Monopolies Commission are still 


engaged in their painstaking investigation of 


the Standard Metal Window industry, as they 
have been for the last 15 months, It seems 
a long time in which to find out whether the 


public is getting a decent article at a fair 
price. 


AMERICA 


Our two American subsidiaries benefited 
from the high level of the US building indus- 
try throughout the year. Under the energetic 
management of the American directors they 
have maintained the high reputation of your 
Company’s products and provided the larger 
part of last year’s profits. In view of the 
violent fluctuations which take place in the 
American economy they have prudently 
retained. a substantial proportion of their 
profits. I think it is worth reminding you 
that we have reaped a far higher return in 
dollars from our investment in these two 
manufacturing concerns than we could have 
hoped to obtain by exporting windows from 
this country, though we do not hesitate to 
fill individual contracts by direct exports 
when conditions are suitable. 


HOPE’S HEATING AND ENGINEERING 
LIMITED 


Our Heating Company had a successful 
year with sales at a new high level. Their 
technical staff are developing a number of 
new ideas for automatic central heating both 
with oil burners and mechanical stokers. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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THE METAL BOX 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR ROBERT BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Metal Box Company Limited, 
was held on July 15th at the May Fair Hotel, 
Berkeley Street, London, W. 


Sir Robert Barlow, the Chairman presided. 


In his review the Chairman reported a 
year of extreme activity. Home Sales had 
increased from £33,424,000 to £41,166,000, 
Overseas Sales from £10,156,000 to 
£11,437,000, making a total increase of over 
£9 million. Group profits, after deprecia- 
tion and taxation had risen from £1,731,000 
to £2,472,000 (which is 4.7 per cent on 
Sales), the ordinary dividend had been raised 
from 15 per cent to 20 per cent, and 
£1,200,000 had been put to reserve. 


Emphasising the widening range of the 
Company’s products, Sir Robert outlined the 
developments in each of its five groups. 


(1) Open Top: The Wisbech factory had 
this year made a full contribution and at this 
factory, as well as at Sutton-in-Ashfield and 
Acton, warehouse extensions had been com- 
pleted. Similar extensions were also in pro- 
gress at Worcester. Owing to the continued 
increasing demands for food cans, a factory 
was being built at Westhoughton, while a 
new factory was planned for Carlisle, and 
another in the South to be in operation in 
1957. A flat top beer can was now in 
production for the export markets, and 
would shortly be introduced on the Home 
market. 


(2) General Line: The Leicester factory 
had come into operation. A new factory 
had been planned for Swindon and extensions 
started at Palmers Green. Production 
capacity was being increased at Hackney, 
Hull and Liverpool. 


(3) Paper Products and Flexible Packages : 
The factory at Speke was to be extended 
at a cost of £340,000, while production of 
polythene at Portsmouth had more than 
doubled. 


(4) Caps, Closures and Injection Mould- 
ings: The production of closures, valves and 
fittings in thermoplastic materials for use 
with metal and. glass containers had been 
commenced. 


(5) Machinery Building: The building of 
specialised machinery continued to expand. 
A £100,000 extension to the Crawley factory 
was in hand. 


EXPORTS 


The Company’s direct exports during the 
year totalled over £6 million compared with 
£4,700,000 last year. About £37 million 
worth of goods weie estimated to have been 
exported in Metal Box containers. 


TINPLATE 


The tinplate supply position continued to 
cause concern. 


The Iron and Steel Board’s Report of 
February last anticipated that even when the 
new mills came into operation and even if 
the old hand mills were kept in full 
production, the supply of tinplate would 
be inadequate. “The need for a further 
strip mill seems clear enough,” said Sir 
Robert. 


TRAINING 


Among the schemes mentioned were the 
Day Continuation Classes for boys and girls 
under 18, the addition of a new Mechanical 


Engineering Apprentice Training Centre to 
the three which exist already, the Graduate 
Trainee Scheme and the Company’s Pre- 
National Service Course. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES AND 
NEW ISSUE 


It was proposed to convert the Capital 
Reserves amounting to £5,374,720 into 
ordinary capital on the basis of one new 
share for each share now issued, bringing 
the issued ordinary capital ta £10,748,948. 
In addition, it was intended to make a further 
issue of ordinary shares for cash to share- 
holders, staff and employees. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 
the dividend approved and the retiring 
Directors re-elected. 


Resolutions were also approved for an 
alteration to the Articles of Association, the 
increase of the Authorised Capital to £20 
million and, the consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee having been obtained, the 
capitalisation of £5,374,474 of Reserves and 
the issue for cash of 2,400,000 Ordinary 
shares of £1 each. The Directors have 
accordingly resolved to make the following 
issues : 


(i) 5,374,474 Ordinary Shares to be issued 
as fully paid up by way of Capitalisation of 
Reserves, and 


(ii) 2,400,000 Ordinary Shares to be 
issued for cash at £2 per share—of the 
latter 2,147,955 are being offered to 
Ordinary Stockholders and the remainder to 
employees. 


“ 


VENT-AXIA LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The Nineteenth Annual General Meeting 
of Vent-Axia Limited was held on July 19th 
in London, Mr J. C. Akester, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


You will have learned with deep regret of 
the death in December of Admiral Sir Wilfrid 
R. Patterson, KCB, CVO, CBE. Although 
Admiral Patterson had been. with us only 
some four years, the contribution he so ably 
made will have a lasting and most beneficial 
effect. His. integrity, kindliness and likeable 
personality make him sorely missed by all 
who knew him. 


In submitting the Accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1955, it is satisfactory to 
note we have continued to progress. The 
Trading Profit of the Group was £158,346, 
which is £43,029 more than last year. The 
Net Group Profit, after providing taxation of 
£84,926, was £73,420. Net Assets of the 
Group have increased by £41,379 to £287,129 
and Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities 
by £266,661. 


The Directors recommend payment of. a 
Final Dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 55 
per cent less tax, making 85 per cent less tax 


for the year compared with 70 per cent last 
year. 


During the year the demand for Vent-Axia 


has shown a steady upward trend, both at 
home and abroad, and we believe this will 


continue as everywhere become more 
conscious of the need for ventilation and 


appreciate the excellence of Vent-Axia to meet 
this need. 


Our. subsidiary. Com 
Li ted, has ry oan pany, Axia Fans 
anticipated when we took it parte 
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Shipping Ind ~_ It covets the manufg. 
ture and Of ventilating ang 
heating systems for passenger and ctew 
accommodation, engine rooms, holds and 
refrigerated cargo spaces, All this work is of 
a precise and exacting nature, and it is 
gratifying to know we continue to enjoy a 
growing and most happy relationship with 
the many important companies engaged ig 
_ eee a turnover of Axia Fang 
; © past year feached 4 

high Nove Gad oe orders in hand and thone 
anticipated will keep their works busy for at 
least the next two years. : 


The report and accounts were adopted, ? 





THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


_ The Sixty-seventh Annual General Meet. 
ing of The Trustees Corporation, Limited, 
was held on July 20th at Winchester House, 
E.C.2. In the absence of the Chairman, Sir 
Edwin S. Herbert, LLB, his statement, of 
which the following is an extract, was read 
by Sir Gordon Touche, MP: 


Our gross revenue from Interest and Divi- 
dends is a record at £482,188. In addition 
this, we have collected £30,965, agains 
£18,031 in the previous year, in respect of 
relief from foreign taxation. Receipts from 
underwritings are £2,210 greater, at £3,467. 
The receipts from Trustee and other fees 
show little change at £6,901. 


The revenue from Winchester House can 
be considered very satisfactory, and i 
£30,593 - shows an increase of £5,816 over 
the previous year. 

In November last, we placed privately 
£500,000 4 Per Cent Debenture Stock, 
1984-92, at 994. This has increased th 
charge for Debenture Interest, this year, from 
£30,000 to £40,333, and in a full year will 
cost £50,000. After charging this and other 
expenses and taxation for the year @ 
£230,366, there remains a balance in Revenur 
Account of £237,044, an increase of £33,926 
over the previous year. 


The market value of our investments # 
£9,203,111 shows a surplus of £5,030,84 
over the book value, or 120.6 per cent against 
92.7 per cent a previously. This can b 
considered decilacte , and if a valuation was 
taken at today’s prices the surplus would ur 
doubtedly be greater. 


Our Reserves now total £1,088,034, and 
as we have already announced, it 1s of 
intention to capitalise £437,500 of thes 
Reserves by the issue of the fully paid fl 
Ordinary Share for each £2 of Ordinary 


Over a period of years, suggestions have 
been made that we should make our Stok 
transferable in units of less than the preset 
minimum of £1. In view of the heavy 
premium at which our Ordinary Srock no# 
stands on the Stock Exchange, we hat 

i to make our Stock trans/crable @ 
units of 5s, and, in due course, 21 applic 
tion will be as to the Stock Exchange fot 
quotation in the new form. 


Providing that nothing arises during the 
remainder of the to disrupt the trade d 
the country, I hope to be able to preset! 
you with — this time next yer a 
as good as now under review. 3 

The was ad , and the t 
Ordinary dividend of 28 per cetit for 
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THE ECO) 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
ce - vited for the of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTOR 
Applicat : ne quali in Medieval History. ,, Salary scale £550 : 
with spec ;num with membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.— 
£650 eon should be semt not later than August 8, 1955, to the Registrar. The 
ieersily. \:anchester, 13, from whom further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained $e 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
Applications are invited for the following posts in the Department of Economics :— 
Gd) Temporary Research Assistant to assist with research on the structure of property 


and property ownership in postwar Great Britain. 
orary Tutor. 
Oe tor cach post will be between £400 and £500 per annum, according to 
, and experience, 
aoa appointments will be for one year in the first instance and may be renewed for 
a second year. Applications should be sent by August 15, 1955, to the Registrar, 


University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, from whom further particulars may be 
btained —————— racers 
= RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION invite applications for the post 


of an ANALYSIS OFFICER for Operational Research and routine statistical 
analysis of its engineering and flying’ operations. Applicants should hold First or 
Second-class Honours Degree or equivalent in scientific subjects supported by practical 
research expericnce. Desirable additional qualifications would be a knowledge of 
transport or engineering industries and/or statistical qualifications. The salary would 
be within the range of £985 to £1,290 per annum.—-Applications in writing should be 
sent to Staff Superintendent (Recruitment), B.O.A.C., London Airport, Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 





EADING COMPANY of Public Works and Building Contractors 
L proposes to establish a Works Study Department and will appreciate 
applications for the appointment of Chief Works Study Officer. 

Candidates should. possess all t needful attributes in the highest 
degree, the salary paid will not be than £2,000 per annum. Appli- 
cations should be aceompanied by full personal and business details. 
should indicate remuneration required, and should be addressed to 
Box 147 


AWHiEF ACCOUNTANT for © & J. Clark Limited Group of Companies, Shoe- 
C makers Street, Somersét,- 5, employees. ¢ 30 to 40. Salary £2,500-£3,000, 
according to experience and qualifications. Top t Pension Scheme. Capable of 
administering full budgetary control and standard costing.-Apply Binder, Hamlyn & 
Company, 121 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, giving details of present job 
and salary and past experience and qualifications. sae 

HAPPIE LIMITED, manufacturers of canned dog and cat foods, invite applications 
C for the post of Statistical Officer. 

This is a new position and the successful candidate (male) will be directly responsible 
to the Chief Statistician and will be concerned both with general commercial and 
industrial statistics and with particular problems. Preference will be given to 
graduates with good honours degrees in mathematical statistics or in ‘mathematics 
with a recognised qualification in statistics. Post-graduate experience in the applica- 
tion of contemporary statistical techniques to practical problems in industry or 
research is desirable, but not essential. The starting salary will not be less than 
£1,000 per annum, plus non-contributory pension, life assurance and sickness benefits 
under a comprehensive Social Security Scheme. Assistance will be given with housing. 

Applications, giving details of career to date, should be addressed to the Personnel 
Officer, Chappie Limited, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, and the envelope endorsed 
“ Statistical Officer.” 

TTWOOD STATISTICS LIMITED.—-Applications are invited for positions as 

Senior Client Service Executive. The Attwood Consumer Panel is a continuous 
market research service subscribed to by leadi national advertisers of branded 
consumer goods. The position calls for the ability to interpret and present the 
research findings to top level management of the client companies. If you are in 
the age bracket 35-40 with sound experience in the field of marketing and advertising, 


and preferably with a university ee apply—in writi only—giving fu 
personal details, to Contact Director, Att Statistics Limit Chantrey House, 
Eccleston Street, Lo Ww. 


ndon, S.W.1. 
Rees ASSISTANT required.—Applicants must have had experience in the 
conduct of surveys, Apart from working on surveys, he or she would also be 
required to° assist in general statistical work of the media and market research 
Coareent —-Aget to Market Research Manager, T. B. Browne Limited, 117 
vy. W.1. 
es s some and meking growth, with nee and every 
ility, but no Institutional require Member qua e 
and with coune conacetions (and more a vigorous potential) to join in —_— 
same. Salary of importance and obvious prospects. Replies treated in con 
and considered in first instance only by Senior Partner.—Box 123. 
BENson’s have a vacancy for a Senior Assistant in their Research Department 


Experience required of ee Poe and i of field surveys; 
some practical marketing k ee to . Frost, S. H. Benson 
Limited, Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


MARKET RESEARCH.—A large West End Advertising Agency is looking for an 

he ae : . ha Bs Lene eae = 
epartment. Applica ve some 

this field, while widee conmioene in the world of commerce will be an advantage. 


The position calls for initiative and gassenelieg. te pensionable and offers opportunities 
for the future —Apply, with full details, to 146. 
PORTUNITY with scope for initiative and advancement with a professional 
company. Book-keeper, accountant able to deal with wages for small staff. Five- 
day week. —Write in confidence to Box 144. 


ARTERED ACCOUNTANT with at least three years’ experience in oil account- 
img required by the Saudi Arabian. Government to work in Saudi Arabia. The 


initial Contract will be for a period of a months, upon completion of which 
two months’ vacation is granted with f salary. Accommodation or liberal cash 
allowance in licu thereof will be The salary being offered will vary accord- 


img tO ability and experience of candidate, but is in the neighbourhood of £2.000 
per annum.—Apply in the first instance, giving full particulars, to Messrs Singleton, 
Fabian & Co., 30 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


TATISTICIAN.—A vacancy exists for a Statistician at the Head Office of a large 

industrial organisation, The successful applicant, in addition to being responsible 
for the continuation of the present programme, will be expected to initiate the 
application of statistical methods to a wider range of technical and commercial 
Problems. The minimum qualification is an Honours Degree in Statistics or Mathe- 
matics with Statistics. Previous industrial ience is essential.—Only persons who 
can justify a four-figure starting salary apply to Box 143. 

me Tate nen of an international firm of accountanss taviews applications tom 

Y Qualified accow from mis experienc in accounting a 

business machine installetions. SS -cee will be held in London.—Box 126. 
A iwoon STATISTICS SURVEYS DIVISION is capaading ont requires sam, 
: eseare ti have w experience 
consumer and market meena id eon a to discussing with clients all 
aspects of the surveys they have controiied.—Full details of experience, education, etc., 


to Manager. Surveys Division, Attwood Statistics Limited, Chantrey House, Eccleston 
Street, London, S.W.1. 





Important paper exporting firm, with widespread controlling interest in 
paper manufacture and paper conversion, seeks executive (aged between 
40 and SS years), preferably with good paper background and with a wide 
experience in organising and controlling shipping, financial and administra- 
tive work.  ¢ ng salary minimam, £2.$00 annum, or more, 
according to qualifications. There is a later possibility of a seat on the 
Board Company has first-class nnuation Scheme. Only really 
first-class men need apply.—Box I 
eae. _—sasenpeesiiadaidai iat ec aN i tect 

* Opportunity of unusual se and interest, with good starting pay, for a young 
AA 'womss graduate occurs in ae office of one of the world’s largest 
ne Organisations, The successful mt will be trained as a copywriter and 
aee 2; ‘Accllent prospects for rapid Seaton: Essential qualifications are: 
ered 25 Honours degree, flair for 
will be no", interview), pleasing é 
an _asset.—write in detail to Box 142. 





nei imaginative writing (this will be 
<OWide cultural background and interests 


355 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT 

Vacancy for Statistical Officer with nnii perience. Sa scale to 
£1,134, according to qualifications Bn Duties se aaa tom 
i industry 


Prime sources in connection with land use, population, density, and trans- 

ee. ane ae premtion am application of statistics "to solution of town nning 
‘ms.— ication forms, returna ugust e . 

(AR/EK/SP/4), The County Hall, SEL Cio) eaten ean oe 








HE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE invites applications for a post of 
_ English-Language Verbatim Reporter in the Stenographic Section of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland. 
(ualifications required: (1) Nationality: United Kingdom. (2) Age: 23 to 35 years. 
) Education : Good Secondary School education or equivalent in experience. (4) Lan- 
guages: A fully satisfactory working knowledge of French or Spanish will be 
considered an advantage. 


ou. a particulars and application form apply, enclosing stamped addressed 


mvelope, t a a 
Leonean Swe © the International Labour Office, 38-39 Parliament Street 


The closing date for th i icati 
Aune, “toning a ¢ receipt in this Office of completed application forms is 


MANUFACTURER of world-famous precision product selling through chemists, 
chain stores and tobacconists with head office in London area seeks Marketing 
Executive with potential for promotion. The man selected would be responsible 
initially for advising on product planning and appraising the effectiveness of various 
marketing and advertising policies. The post is well id and superannuated and 
has excellent prospects. Applicants should be aged 40, with recent practical 
experience in the administration of nationally advertised products. Some experience 
with market research techniques, product development and export or home markets 


youd PY desirable.—Apply. stating age. education, present salary and experience, to 


Bo: : 
AY. renee OF SOC keane wishes to appoint an administra- 
o responsi under Partners for internal organisa 
Knowledge of modern office methods and experience in selection and control of 
— a Salary £1,500-£2,000, according to experience. Superannuation 
A RESEARCH OFFICER (Female) is required by the Market Research Department 
of Alfred Pemberton Limited. The position is a progressive one and calls for 
@ person of mature judgment, having a good knowwlodoe of the organisation of 
sample surveys, together with first-hand fieldwork experience and writing ability.— 
Write in the first place, setting out full details of education, experience and salaries 
earned, to the Research Manager, 22 Wood’s Mews, London. W.1. ‘i 
[hOUSERIAL ASSOCIATION in London has vacancy for,Woman Assistant to 


take charge of small library of records, statisti id 
notes for publication.—Apply Box 148 istics, etc., and prepare short editorial 
LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL Ae 


M ONOCPOLIES/RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES.—Barrister, just 40. Eight 
years’ experience with leading “ Fair Trading” Associations. Mature 
Negotiator and Administrator. Available reasonable notice.—Box 141. 


GERMAN BACHELOR OF COMMERCE (30), holding diploma of industrial 
Management and experienced in the export-import and sales fields, seeks positi 

in England to improve his English. Can handle German correspondence. Available 
from = 1, 1955, for six months.—Hans Lallinger, Schiesstattstr. 4, Munich 12, 
ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN (31), Public School, Chartered Secretary, requires 


position of responsibility. Interested in sales—six years’ export sales experience, 
able correspondent, administrator—Box 140. . eit 


Ame FOR PEACE—By Whaley-Eaton Service, Washington, the 
oldest frivate advisory anisation in the U.S.A. A_ timely, 
specialised-business-service providing: Information on nuclear develop- 
ments; paths of research currently under exploration: investment 
potentials: privately collected data, estimates, business intelligence on 
the world’s most fascinating new industry. Covering government 
policy, legislation, regulation throughout the world; includes personalised 
coverage of Atoms-for-Peace Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, August 
8-20. Fee to October 1, 1955, £40. Send order, payable British funds, 
to: Whaley-Eaton Corporation, c/o National City Bank of New York. 
117 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 


NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


A well-established, keen and ¢xperienced import firm with first-class trade 
credentials and offices in Auckland, W. and ristchurch desires to éxpand 
its activities. We seek exclusive agencies manufacturers. Can we discuss the 
sale of your product in New Zealand? References Bank of New South Wales, 
ae, direct to Mair and Co. (importers). Lid.. P.O. Box 1477, Christ- 








ee RN AGAIN. .. .”—Exhibition by MARS (Modern Architectural Research) 

GROUP. A selection of the world’s best modern architecture with the object 
of r the architectural standards in the City x at 12 noon, July 12, by 
the ; Mayor in the Courtyard of the Royal nge. July 12-30, .-Sat., 
10 a.m.- i 


.m A ion free. 
ou WILL MAKE MORE MONEY in shares if you follow the advice of the 
Investors’ Chronicle. For nearly 100 years this weekly has been giving sound 
advice to ee Two issues free of charge from 30 Grocers’ i Court, 
L 2 : 


EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


vers requiri igid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 
4 ous oes. for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited. 
Dept. 99. Lenham. Maidstone. Kent. Harrietsham 381. 


ORE BUSINESS AWAITS YOUR EXECUTIVES if they have the use of a 
1955 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates. Contract hire by arrangement. No 
maintenance costs. Choice of over 200 cars and 12 different models. Also guaran- 
teed repurchase scheme and Autopak self-drive package tours in G.B. and 
Ask your secretary to write for new brochure giving full details —Autohall, Dept. 2, 
302-6 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. Cables, Autohall, E 
SUBSTANTIAL GROUP seek retail Grocery Chains in the Southern half of 
England. Partial or total acquisition —Write Box E.756, c/o 191 Gresham 
louse, E.C.2. : 
Usitee EMPIRE, 1922-1939 (some numbers missing), unbound, for sale, £10.— 
hone London Central 4763. 
HE Economists” Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage. London, W.C.2, invites 
T you to submit lists of books on Economics, History and Social Services, you may 
wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 


ps —ssccecear LLB na oa extn London, University Des 
inatio BSc(Econ) a erna m Univ Trees; 
gnu: Bars Accountancy: Banking; Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; 
General Certificate of Education. etc. Also many non-examination courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice. mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London. E.C.4. 
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The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


"this issue: Inland 2d.; Overseas 24d.—Saturday. July 23, 1955. 


lo-E _ : ered : Pakistan : £6 
paane tian eee) Cm Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. : a Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 
Canada : $21.50 cep Seer, Fate : 3.150, Fite | £6.15s. S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
cove je india & Ceylon : £6 Nui Gent Come? £3 USA: $2150 or las 
: 65s. ‘ : ‘ traq : £6 : ; . 14s. 
Printed in Great_Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press Lrp., Poftupal St., Kingsway W.C.2. Published by Tue Economist Newsparer, Ltp., 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, Postage on 
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Marshalling system at Dalkeith ~ 


EVERY RAILWAY SYSTEM is a broad cross-section of the 


skill and resource of the civil engineer. Behind the trains are the power stations; the” 










tunnels and bridges ; the ports, yards and depots with their’mechanical handling plant} | 
and, in general, a vast amount of capital equipment. MITCHELL, with 35 fruitful years. 
of civil engineering at home and abroad, have had wide experience in the many kinds 
of basic work and installation which must be completed soundly and economically” 


before trains can run with maximum efficiency. 


35 years of Progressive Development for Power Supply, Civil Engineering and Mechanical Handling Equipment —— 


ONE BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON wat 
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ATOMIC ENERGY IN HARNESS 


Britain’s Opportunity 


EN years to the day after Hiroshima and Nagasaki 

were devastated, six hundred of the world’s atomic 
scientists will be meeting at Geneva on August 8th under 
the auspices of the United Nations to discuss the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The choice of date carries no suspi- 
cion of irony. When the conference ends two weeks later 
and a thousand papers have been presented, the scientists 
will have shown that they have more than the hydrogen 
bomb to offer the world for ten years of atomic progress. 
Some of the promises of peaceful atomic energy made to a 
shocked world ten years ago are beginning to materialise. A 
peaceful and bountiful harvest is being reaped from the 
dragons’ teeth sown over Japan. Atomic energy is about 
to take its place in industry and to make its positive contri- 
bution to human well-being. 

The Geneva conference has a special significance, for it 
marks the point where the peaceful and the military uses of 
atomic energy divide and go their separate ways. There will, 
say the scientists, be few secrets left after Geneva except 
those concerned exclusively with atomic weapons. Certainly, 
a great deal of essential information about the design and 
construction of atomic plants and about industrial uses of 
atomic energy will henceforward be in the public domain. 

The conference will be the first occasion at which the 
participating countries will place their scientific cards on 
the table. Hitherto it has been impossible to compare the 
progress made in Britain, the United States and the Soviet 
Union—the three leading members of the conference—with 
any accuracy from the little that they have made public. The 
political as well as the purely scientific importance of show- 
ing a hand of high value has not escaped any of the three 


atomic powers or the smaller countries that look to them 
for leadership in the new science. 

The next two weeks before the conference should there- 
fore spare some time for discussing the part that Britain 
ought to be taking in the development of these peaceful 
uses, afd in assisting those countries that have neither the 
funds nor the scientific resources to carry out atomic 
research for themselves. It should not be necessary to stress 
the need for a coherent British policy at this late date, but in 
its approaches to foreign countries, Britain has given too 
little evidence so far of the bold decisions and the imagina- 
tive conception of atomic development that have marked the 
handling of events at home. Other countries cannot be 
blamed if they come to assume that British atomic develop- 
ment, which they admire wholeheartedly from a distance, 
is reserved for home consumption and if they turn, in con- 
sequehice, to the United States for technical assistance. 

The Americans have been characteristically generous in 
their offers of help. These have ranged from research 
reactors for scientific experiment to promises of full infor- 
mation on the design of commercial power reactors, together 
with the supplies of atomic fuels to charge them. Yet Britain 
could give foreign countries some of the help that they are 
at present offered only by President Eisenhower. Even the 
Americans are in no position to implement their promises at 
any early date; and in the development of commercial 
atomic power, which is the first interest of many countries, 
Britain has for economic reasons pressed ahead much more 
rapidly than has the United States. 

More is at stake than the prestige of this country as an 
industrial power. If American initiative is allowed to go 
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2 ATOMIC ENERGY IN HARNESS 


unchallenged, the prospect that British manufacturers will 
have an open competitive field for supplying atomic instal- 
lations to foreign countries will be dimmed. Under normal 
conditions, industry could be left to fight for its own orders 
abroad ; the big electrical engineers have already built up a 
substantial export business in conventional generating equip- 
ment in the teeth of the strongest competition from Ameri- 
can and European competitors. It would thus be entirely 
logical to give these companies and their associates all 
possible techinical help and training in atomic design and 
engineering and leave them full freedom—and full respon- 
sibiliry—for building up the sale of such equipment in 
foreign markets. But in this special field conditions are not 
entirely nermal and they are becoming less so ; it may not 
be wise, or even possible, to leave the whole burden of 
foreign exploitation on industry’s shoulders. 


An Embarrassment of Plutonium 


The British plan to develop an atomic export market on 
severely commercial lines without the benefit of what manu- 
facturers here are misguidedly inclined to dismiss as 
“ Arserican ballyhoo,” seems not to have 
taken sufficient account of the probable 
effect on American policy of a large 
impending surplus of atomic fuels in the 
United States. These fuels are of two 
kinds, uranium metal and plutonium. 
Great factories have been built in the 
United. States to supply plutonium. Their® 
capacity is not known, but a former chair- 
man of the American Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Mr Gordon Dean, has. written 
that when the current investment pro- 
gramme is completed, the United States 

“ will have atomic bumb material {mainly 
plutenium] running out of its ears.” These 
great reactors producing plutonium represent enormous 
military potential that would never conceivably be aban- 
dened. It is technically impossible to shut them down and 
place them on a care and maintenance basis. So what is to 
happea to the plutonium ? There are limits to the stockpile 
of atomic weapons that even the United States can accumu- 
late, and limits to the number of weapon trials that it can 
conduct. The prospective requirements of plutonium for 
atomic power in the United States are not on a scale to 
atsorb the growing supplies. Some believe that it is only a 
matter of time before this plutonium finds its way into a 
new kind of Fort Knox. But there is one other possibility. 
Hints have already been given that-countries buying atomic 
plant from United States manufacturers can expect to 
acquire plutonium fuel to operate them on exceptionally 
favourable terms, or even for a rental. | 

Any promise tock giee-eaeas geiocs to provide power” 
in ish t reactors would be a serious blow to 


charge for an atomic power station has been provisionally 
put at £5 million, renewable every three years. An 
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mental reactors for research - ‘@re all that 
the United States has offered —— @s well be 
supplied by British manufact : company, Head, 

Wrightson, has recently received such an order for a 
£750,000 installation for Australia ; who knows what similar 


business has been lost to Britain “— = gto President 
Eisenhower’s ee 








A Policy. for - Competition 


Britain may be in no position to cap American Offers of 
cheap fuel, but the country possesses other atomic assets that 
could, if properly used, carry considerable weight abroad. It 
is sometimes forgotten that it was here that the atom was 
first split, by Sir John Cockcroft and this collaborator Dr 
E. T. S. Walton at Cambridge in 1932. Atomic research 
restarted from scratch after the war when the experimenta! 
station was set up at Harwell and this was followed by the 
building of the complex of plants, ‘refineries, treatment 
plants, and reactors necessary for atomic development on 
any useful scale. This first round of investment, spread over 
six different sites, was of the order of £100 million. The 

installations as now expanded are on a su. 
ficiently large scale to provide atomic 
weapons for the services and to include 2 
substantial programme of civil investment 
involving an expenditure approaching {50 
million a year. The first Western atomic 
power station is nearly completed at Calder 
Hall and will be commissioned within 
twelve months. ‘More advanced “ breeder 
reactors” are under. construction in the 
North of Scotland, A big expansion in 
‘capacity has been put in hand by which 
operations at the uranium refining plant 
are being changed from batch to flow pro- 
duction. The chemical enrichment plant 
is being improved. And three major installations are being 
laid down with six new reactors producing plutonium— 
apart from those that will be built for atomic: power stations. 

Sinee the Atomic was formed a year 
ago, sn, intensive <fioct les. Geet aide b-tuele. cugince' 
from.industry so that they can take over the routine design 
and construction of atomic plants, esp cially of power 

i wuthority free to 
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are few British agreements to exchange atomic information 
with other Countries it is because they are unnecessary. An. 
informal approach can be made at any time to the Atomic 
Energy Authority. Atomic research in Europe has benefited 
far more from assistance received from Britain, and) from 
work specially Commissioned in British laboratories, than 
from all the widely publicised American agreements. This 


is well known to scientists in laboratories in Europe, but _ 


there is plenty of genuine ignorance among those respon- 
sible for directing policy both about the scale of achievement 
in Britain and the help that can be given here to foreign 
countries.. If British manufacturers are to compete for 
atomic sales-on. anything like an equal footing with those 
from the United States, something must first be done to 
disabuse opinion in’ Europe of so unfortunate an impression. 
It is m6 amswer to say that Britain has too few atomic 
scientists and engineers to divert to work on projects for 
foreign coumtries ; it is industry’s job to find the manpower 
and to gain a sufe hold in the potential overseas market. 

It should ‘be made quite clear that Britain possesses sub- 
stantial resources and technical experience that can be made 
available to assist other countries without any need for 
formal negotiation or for specific government-to-government 
agreements, If plutonium is not yet as abundant here as 
it is in the United States, uranium fuels are certainly avail- 
able, and the terms on which they would be supplied should 
be made known to potential customers. An assurance of 
regular supply of fuel might carry as much weight as an 
offer of cut-price fuel from plants built primarily to meet 
military irem 

Such a policy requires a much more vigorous statement 
of British aims and research, as well as of past achievements. 
The scientific members of the Atomic Energy Authority may 
need some p ing that there are occasions on which it 
is justifiable to make claims about projects that are still 
under development. If other countries are to acquire the 
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ATOMIC ENERGY IN HARNESS 3 
custom of looking here, as well as across the Atlantic, for 
atomic assistance they will want to know about plans that 
may not see fruition for five years or more as well as those 
that have been successfully completed. 

_ The tentative discussions about the possibility of organis- 
ing a European Atomic Community on the lines of the Coal 
and, Steel Community could provide Britain with a challeng- - 
ing opportunity for working out a policy along these lines. 
Europe’s atomic research is still on an experimental footing ; 
to lay the foundation for an atomic industry that Britain 
undertook at the end of the war involves a heavy investment 
in complex plants that some of them could not aiford. Even 
if opinion in Britain were not ready for direct participation 
in such a venture, an assurance of British technical assistance 
in a positive and concrete form would have a considerable 
impact on opinion abroad. Scientists in Britain are shatply 
divided on whether this move should be supported and it is 
largely due to the personal weight of one or two leading 
members of the Atomic Energy Authority that Britain has 
been present—if in a coolly non-committal way—at the pre- 
liminary discussions. Some urgent thought needs to be given 
to this matter, for it might in fact offer an opportunity, not 
likely to be repeated, of parrying the initiative that the 
United States seems determined to seize. 

If these comments on British and American policy have 
been strongly expressed, it is from a belief that this country’s 
achiévements in atomic research hold such promise for the 
future that it would be tragic to fumble. Later sections of 
this survey argue that the impact of peaceful atomic energy 
is likely to be enormous. If so, there will be a large demand 
for many years to come for equipment and for complete 
installations by countries that lack the scientific resources . 
to develop their own atomic industries from the foundations 
upwards. Whether Britain takes its place as a leading 
supplier of atomic hardware depends on the.exercise of 
imaginative wisdom in the next few critical years, 
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Atomic Alphabet 


HE layman who wants to make a fair assessment of the 
impact of atomic progress on a country’s industry and 
economy needs some basic knowledge of atoms and the way 
they behave. An atom is not a single indivisible piece of 
matter. The physicists explain that an atom comprises a 
collection of minute particles. Some of these particles-are 
charged with electricity and most of them are in a state of 
constant movement and vibration. These particles are of 
two different sizes. The larger particles are of two types— 
the proton and the neutron ; the small particles are electrons. 
Some particles are closely bound together in the nucleus 
of the atom like a daisy head while others revolve around 
the nucleus. These particles are precisely matched. The 
revolving particles are electrons and each carries a negative 
electric charge. For each electron there is a corresponding 
big particle-in the nucleus—a proton—carrying a compensat- 
ing positive electric charge. The number of pairs decides 


_ the chemistry of the atom. For example, hydrogen, the 


smallest of the atoms, has one proton in its nucleus and one 
electron orbiting around it ; uranium, one of the bigger 
atoms, has 92 pairs of protons and electrons. 


A +% 
n atom eee ’ : 


Some are PROTONS 
carrying a positive 
electric charge ; 


«+, consists of a nucleus..... Made up 


of particles, 
ATOMIC STRUCTURE 


The other particle present in the nucleus is the neutron. 
This particle has the same weight as the proton but it carries 
no electric charge. The number of neutrons in the nucleus 
determines the weight of the atom but the chemical pro- 
perties of the atom are not affected by them. For example, 
uranium 23§, the basic material of atomic fission, has 92 
protons in its nucleus and 143 neutrons. Uranium 238, the 
commonest type of uranium atom, has the same total of 92 
protons but 146 neutrons in its nucleus. These atoms are 
said to be isotopes. 

Most atoms continue until eternity in a condition of 
stability, giving the illusion of solidity to matter. This was 
not always so. When the earth was a stream of white-hot 
glowing gas, its enormous temperatures were sufficient to 
disrupt its atoms. As the earth Cooled down, these atoms 
released their energy by giving off radiation. In some atoms 
—radium is one—this process is still going on. Such 
atoms are said to be naturally radio-active, and until the early 


A neutron - 


hits a URANIUM atom, which splits releasing heat and more neutrons,which hit a URANIU 





thirties these atoms were the only source of radiation. Most 
atoms consist of particles locked in their orbits and their 
nuclei. But some atoms are not stable, and these unstable 
atoms are the tools of atomic technology. In an 
attempt to make themselves stable they throw out particles 


and they give off energy. In short, these atoms are 


radio-active. 

Both radio-activity and fission are triggered off by the 
presence of neutrons—those particles of the atom that carry 
no electric charge. As a rule, neutrons are closely locked 
in the nuclei of atoms, but some are always drifting free 
through space. The techniques of atomic energy rest on the 
controlled use of neutrons to bring about the breaking up of 
atoms as they collide in atomic space. 

The diagrams show what happens when a free neutron 
collides with the nucleus of an atom of uranium 235 ; how 
a chain reaction is built up ; and how the process can be 
extended to breed fresh nuclear fuel. But only certain of 
the heaviest atoms can be split ; and by the converse, only 
the lightest atoms can be fused to bring about a hydrogen re- 
action. When a neutron hits the nucleus of another atom it 
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NEUTRONS ELECTRON particles rotate 
which carry in an orbit, These electrons 
no charge. are equal in number to the 


protons and are negatively 
charged. 


is either ignored or absorbed—but itis not always absorbed 
without protest. A neutron brings energy with it ; the 
nucleus now contains more energy than it did before and 
tries to dispose of the surplus. One way in which it may 
do this is to throw) off a particle ; usually this will be an 
electron, arid this ejected particle is known as a beta particle. 
Another way in which a nucleus struck by a neutron may 
give off energy is in the form of ultra-short light waves ; 
these are known as gamma rays. Often the energy given to 
the nucleus is so great that it may first emit a beta particle 
and still have too much energy left, so that it then gets rid 
of a gammia ray. Or it may emit more than one beta particle. 
Both processes are called radiation or radio-activity. 

The two types of radiation have the common property 
of being able to penettate matter, but there are important 
differences between them. The first type of radiation—beta 
radiation, which is made up of streams of atomic particles— 
behaves like a bullet hitting a sandbag ; it does not penetrate 
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BREEDER REACTION 


far. The second form of radiation, the short light waves 
known as gamma radiation, can be likened to a ray of light 
passing through water, in that it can penetrate considerable 
distances. The deadly effect of radiation on human beings 
is well known, and this accounts for the elaborate safety 
precautions in handling radio-active materials. But the 
beta and gamma rays have not enough energy to disrupt a 
nucleus, and so they cannot make radio-active in their turn 
any of the materials with which they come into contact. 
Only neutrons, or the phenomenal heat of an atomic explo- 
sion, have sufficient energy to produce radiation. 

Not all atoms give off beta particles and gamma rays when 
struck by a neutron, for some nuclei are more stable than 
others. The most stable nuclei do not emit radiation. The 


Atomic 


I.—THE COST 


HERE are two stages in the development of commercial 
T atomic power. The first stage, which Britain is now 
entering, will provide atomic power stations of compara- 
tively jow thermal efficiency. These will be able to sell 
electricity at a price comparable with that from coal-fired 
stations. But they have an artificial, or at least an arbitrary, 
element in their costs, for the reactors from. which these 
stations draw their heat also produce plutonium—of which 
more later. Recent research has brought the second stage 
of atomic power several years closer to realisation. This 
promises atomic power stations of high thermal efficiency 
and basically different design, producing electricity at a cost 
that is expected to be truly competitive with the cost of 
power from conventional thermal stations. But many years 
are likely to elapse before atomic power means abundant 
cheap power. The case for atomic investment at this 
present stage and for many years to come will rest on a 
comparison of the cost of getting additional marginal 
supplies of conventional fuels to meet the rising demand 
for energy with the costs (so far as that word has yet 
acquired economic meaning) of producing power in atomic 
stations. Several countries, including Britain, know to their 
sorrow that the cost of those marginal tons of coal is already 


which hit atoms of URANIUM 235 and PLUTONIUM 239, 


which split releasing ..eeee 


less stable ones emit radiation (as beta particles and gamma 
rays) and are said to be artificially radio-active. In some 
cases the nucleus when struck by a neutron is so unstable 
that it undergoes fission. The atoms that are fissile com- 
monly have a large number of protons and neutrons in their 
nuclei, but smaller atoms can be made to undergo fission if 
the neutron striking them is of very high energy. 

Atomic science is concerned with the concentration of 
these forces. Fission is now being produced in a confined 
space and at a controlled rate. It is yielding not only energy 
but radio-active materials of previously unattainable quantity 
and power. Radio-activity of this order is startling and 
alarming to contemplate; but it spells industrial and 
economic advance of immense promise. 


Power 


The fission process yields vast supplies of white-hot 
energy, but science has not yet learned how to put it directly 
to work. Atomic power stations are going to be designed 
for years to come around a cumbersome cycle in which, 
first, gases or liquids are heated inside an atomic reactor, 
and then, in turn, heat water to steam pressure to drive 
conventional steam turbines. This process is shown 
at the foot of the next page. The relatively high generating 
costs of the first atomic power stations reflect the compara- 
tively low operating efficiency of this steam-raising cycle. 
These low limits of efficiency are themselves the result of 
limits imposed by the design of an atomic reactor on the 
choice of materials that can be used by the engineer. The 
outcome is a power station of the type now being completed 
at Calder Hall. It consists of two reactors fuelled by natural 
uranium, some of which is converted into plutonium by the 
chain-reaction process illustrated above. The reactors will 
be cooled by gases which will raise steam in boilers of fairly 
conventional design, and the steam will drive turbines of 
60,000 kW capacity. Commercial versions of this type of 
atomic power station will be of 100,000 to 200,000 kW 
capacity ; eventually it should be possible to build plants 
of 500,000 kW capacity, equivalent to that of modern coal- 
fired stations. 

This basic type of “thermal” atomic power station is 
capable of considerable improvement in component 
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efficiency. In the initial stage, its capital costs are likely to 
approach £200 per kW, and its operating costs have been 
provisionally estimated at 0.6d. a unit. But these operating 
costs are arrived at after crediting the station with the value 
of the plutonium produced in it. It is perfectly proper to 
make such a credit because plutonium is itself an atomic 
fuel ; apart from its military value for use in atomic wat- 
heads, plutonium .is the type of fuel needed to operate 
more advanced designs of reactors. But it is impossible for 
the layman, at any rate, to know whether the price of 
“ several thousands of pounds” per pound which has been 
fixed for plutonium in calculating the costs of atomic power 
generation is reasonable or not in relation to present costs. 

It happens to be the price that the Atomic Energy 
Authority in Britain has agreed to pay to ‘the Central Elec- 
iricity Authority for’ plutonium produced in the atomic 
power stations that the CEA intends to build. The quantity 
of plutonium involved is likely to be substantial and on this 
basis, electricity generated in the early types of thermal 
atomic power stations in Britain (but not the first experi- 
mental station at Calder Hall) is not expected to exceed 
0.60, per unit and should fall as component design improves. 
This is about equal to the average cost of electricity from 
the CEA’s coal-fired stations.. But it does not follow that 
plutonium will command the same price in other countries 
and hence the costs of atomic power generation elsewhere 
may not necessarily conform to the British pattern. 

The next step in reactor design will be to use concen- 


trated atomic fuels in place of natural uranium; this should 


lead to a marked improvement in the efficiency of the steam- 
raising cycle.. In the new type of “ fast ” reactor, the limita- 
tions that at present hold steam pressures down to less than 
half the usual levels in conventional power stations will not 
exist. These reactors’ will be able to use more efficient 
cooling media, such as liquid metals. When this stage 
is reached, scientists predict, with some confidence, that 
capital costs may be brought down to {100 per kW. 

The fiext stage in atomic power development will be 
reached when “ breeder” reactors can be brought into com- 
mercial operation. These are essentially “fast” reactors that 
are capable-of creating fresh atomic fuel from a surrounding 
blanket of non-fissile material at a more rapid rate than the 
reactor can burn it. At the end of a given period, there is 
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pact installation ; « reactor-a: feet Geaube sould have the 
same heat output as the 70 ft high Calder Hall reactor. 

No guess has yet been hazarded about the operating costs 
of breeders, except that they are confidently expected to be 
substantially lower than those of the older type of atomic 
power stations. But by the time they are operating, the price 
of plutonium, which plays so big a part in present calcula- 
tions, will have fallen considerably ; if it is being consistently 
produced at a faster rate than it can be consumed, its value 
will be little more than the cost of chemical processing, 
and this disappearance of what now appears in the equation 
as a most valuable by-product will have to-be offset against 
any gain in operating efficiency. . 


Il.—THE ieee 


‘HE great interest being shown in atomic power is not 

due to any immediate competitive advantage over 
conventional fuels. It arises from the current need to find a 
supplement, rather than a complete substitute, for coal. But 
some highly industrialised countries (and some of the under- 
developed ones, too) are finding that the cost of getting 
additional supplies of coal is rising st are faced 
with the calculation hotel i gal ee tteapee invest in 
atomic power stations than to sink. new mines or work 
‘thinner seams. A wide gulf separates this concept of atomic 
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ATOMIC POWER DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF 
STEAM 


Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., the advance 

: into the atomic future is a natural pro- 
; gression in their own specialized field, for 
the application of nuclear energy to power 

generation is through the medium of steam. 


With their unique experience of over 80 
years in steam engineering, combined with 
modern research and manufacturing facilities, 
they are in an unrivalled position to meet 
the challenge of the atomic age. 


During the past seven years, they have 
collaborated with the British Atomic Energy 
Authority in feasibility studies outlining the 
shape of future atomic power development and 
are working with the Authority in the design 
of the new atomic power stations envisaged 


by the Government ten year programme. 


Already they have manufactured the 
special _ steam- generating plant 
which they designed jointly with 
the Atomic Energy. Authority 
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for the world’s first full-scale atomic power 
station at Calder Hall and have recently 
received further orders three times the size of 
the original contract. 


An atomic power plant, involving equip- 
ment for. fuel-handling and preparation, a 
nuclear reactor using the heat from uranium 
fuel and a heat-exchanger for steam genera- 
tion, is a parallel with the modern coal or 
oil-fired power plant. with its equipment 


.for fuel-handling and preparation, the boiler 


furnace with its combustion equipment, and 
the boiler or heat-exchange component. 


Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., have, wide 
experience in all these aspects of modern 
power generation and, with their inter- 
national organization, are particularly well 
placed to collaborate in the world- 
wide development and realization 
of complete projects «for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 





BABCOCK & WILCOX LTD. 


THE WORLD’S LEADING STEAM ENGINEERS 


BABCOCK HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C-4 
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BARCOKK & WILCOX LTD., are exhibiting at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF THE PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY, Geneva, Aug, Sth to 2ist 
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THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE NUCLEAR AGE ~ 


Delegates to the First International Conference on the peaceful — 
uses of nuclear energy, which takes place at Geneva in August, will be 
discussing developments with which the companies of Associated — 
Electrical Industries have long been concerned, Metropolitan-Vickers 
being closely associated with the building of the first atom splitting 
machine in the world, while British Thomson-Houston made. zal 
controls for the first atomic pile, f 


A.E.I. is unique in possessing its own fundamental rescarch 
station. 


s 


The Industrial Nuclear Energy isc set up in conjunction sine ra 


John Thompson Limited is composed of men with special experience 
in the field of nuclear energy gained under the auspices of the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority and is backed by. the 
knowledge and resources of the companies of A:E.1. 
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~ Diagram of the Calder Hall thermal reactor. 


between 10 million and 15 million kW of atomic power 
capacity out of a probable total installed capacity of 55 to 60 
million KW, bringing atomic power output to an annual 
equivalent of 40 million tons of coal. Failing this gradual 
introduction of atomic power, the amount of coal used in 
British power stations would probably rise from its present 
level of 37 million tons to 65 million in 1965 and might 
reach 100 million tons a year by 1975. It is difficult to 
see how such an increase in coal output could be obtained— 
at least at any tolerable cost. Coal in Britain has risen in 
price in rélation to other commodities by 30 per cent during 
the past 20 years; and the cost of marginal tonnages of coal 
from the less efficient pits or from new workings 
at greater depths will rise more rapidly in future. 
This condition is common throughout Western 
Europe, which suffers not from physical shortage 
of fuel but from increasing difficulty in getting 
marginal supplies of fuel to meet an unremitting 
increase in the demand for energy. : 
There aré vast regions of the world that have 
far more urgent need for fuel than cither Britain 
or Western South ‘America, Africa and 
the whole of Asia come into this category. Atomic 
power offers them the incomparable advantage of 
a light, easily fuel that needs replen- 
ishing only once in three years. But a long time 
must elapse before such countries can take advan- 
tage-of atomic power. It is not yet cheap enough 
to serve countries with a low standard of living ; 
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ceivably decide that a limited investment in 
atomic power would be better value that a similar 
expenditure on high-cost conventional fuels. One _ 
main consideration for all these countries will be — 
the terms on which technical aid is offered to 
them. 


It is ironical that of the three countries, the. 
United States, Britain and Russia, which have 
sufficient technical knowledge to develop atomic 
power, two of them, the United States and Russia, 
have no decisive need for it. Their own fuel 
resqurces are extensive and cheap to win, though 
Russia probably has more incentive to develop: 
atomic power for special regional needs than has 
the United States. Canada, too, might have par- 
ticular regional uses for atomic power, but it is 
also well endowed with hydro-electric power and 
natural gas. It is probable, therefore, that atomic 
power will have its first trials in Britain and then 
in Western Europe. But this will be a test for 
atomic power of a strictly limited kind—a test 
to prove the technology and economics of atomic 
power as a source of marginal supplies of elec- 
tricity. Engineers in Britain or America will not 
have gained sufficient experience of reactor design 
to be able to co-operate with foreign countries 
in any substantial investment in atomic power for 
a number of years and a decade may well elapse before 
atomic power makes more than a modest contribution to — 
energy supplies. This time-table will make it all the more 
relevant to weigh the potential demand for atomic power not 
only against current fuel prices but also against the prospect 
of a continuing trend of rising prices and scarcer reserves. 
Atomic power at the price at which it can be offered today 
may be barely competitive with other fuels. But there are 
no signs of slackening in the demand for power and neither 
fuel. prices nor reactor — will remain stationary. 
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Radiation Chemistry 


T may be that the changes in industry in the new atomic 
] age will transcend the output of abundant power— 
which begins with the heat from atomic fuel but ends with 
well-established methods of boiling water to raise steam. 
The wider prospect is the use of immensely powerful 
sources of radiation in industrial processes. This is a possi- 
bility quite distinct from the use of radio-active isotopes in 
various forms of measurement and process control, which 
involve only traces of radio-activity. Scientists are thinking 
about the industrial application of radio-activity at least a 
million times more powerful. There are no conclusions at 
this stage that are not frankly speculative 
but there are implications of a most 
fascinating kind. 

Radiation chemistry represents a break 
into completely new ground. The use of 
radio-isotopes in industry is based on 
radiation that is too mild to affect the 
materials through which it passes ; radia- 
tion chemistry is based on the use of radia- 
tion so powerful that it positively induces 
change. The source of radiation of this 
order is the fission process itself. Some 
fragments that remain after an atom has 
split give off radiation of very high power 
and continue to do so over a period of 50 
years or more. So far, these fission by-products have been 
classified as “ waste” and their disposal has been an anxious 
problem. 

Intense radiation by the u use of these products may do 
some of the work for which heat is now used ; it can sterilise 
and it can perhaps induce some chemical and industrial 
reactions that now have to be carried out under a combina- 
tion of intense heat and pressure. Scientists know too little 
about radiation and its effect on different materials to be 
able to make general predictions about the application of 
radiation in particular cases, but preliminary experiments 
already suggest possibilities. 

It has been found, for example, that when the plastic 
polythene is irradiated, its melting point goes up consider- 
ably. Polythene is used as a cable insulating material ; 


after irradiation a polythene-covered cable can therefore © 


carry much heavier current and it can be used in place of 
other materials that would cost three or four times as much 
as polythene. Radiation seems to have the effect of cross- 
linking the molecules of the polythene and forming new 
bonds between them ; these bonds prevent the molecules 
from moving apart and so stop them from melting. 

Most plastics are based on the process of polymerisation 
which links the molecules of different chemicals in chains 
of varying lengths. High pressures and temperatures are 
needed to set off this pro- 
cess. There is a distinct 
prospect that polymerisa- 
tion can be carried out 





Arithmetic of Atomic Breeding - 


For every 2 atoms split......... the fissions release 5 neutrons 
To sustain the chain reaction ........... 
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for example, has been polymerised by radiation at room 
temperature and at pressures of one atmosphere ; the process 
normally requires temperatures of 200°C and pressures of 
the order of 30,000 pounds per square inch. Scientists see 
potential extensions of this technique to the fluor-hydro- 
carbons and te emulsion paints. 

Certain oil refinery operations have a good deal in 
common with polymerisation, and some of the elaborate 
reactions now required to produce complex chemicals and 
additives at the refineries might be capable of at least partial 
replacement by irradiation processes, There is no apparent 
scope for irradiation in the basic process of 
distillation, but it is thought that its effect 
on cracking processes may reward study, 
particularly the effect of irradiation on the 
catalysts used in cracking. Another opera- 
tion that responds to irradiation is vulcan- 
“ising, which involves the same reaction of 
cross- -linking molecules that is brought 
about in polythene cable by irradiation. 
Work on natural rubber, though it is 
experimental and not yet proved, points to 
a possible reduction in the amount of 
sulphur now needed to vulcanise rubber, 
and suggests that some properties of the 
rubber might be changed in consequence. 
For silicone rubber, the case for vulcanising by irradiation is 
on the way to being established. 

Processes involving oxidation may also be helped by 
radiation. At high process temperatures, some part of the 
product may be lost by combustion or even lost altogether. 
But, with assistance from radiation, oxidative reactions may 
be possible at much lower temperatures, and these losses 
reduced or averted. The first advantage would be an 
increased amount of finished product from a given volume 
of raw material ; looking further into the future, the use 
of irradiation in this and in other processes could lead to 
two long-term changes in industrial technique. If the 
temperatures at which operate could be 
lowered—as might be possible under radiation—entirely 
new series of products might be evolved which cannot be 
made now because they would not survive the heat necessary 
to induce the reactions. There might also be a considerable 
and dramatic simplification of the chemical plant and equip- 
ment that industry is now obliged to use. 

Not all industries are likely to be dramatically changed 
by radiation ; it will not help, for example, in the production 
of heavy chemicals or of metals. With one exception, the 
doses of radiation needed to influence metals are so big 
as to be uneconomic. That exception is germanium ; the 
properties of germanium transistors are improved by irradia- 
‘tien and some, though 
by no means all, of their 
limitations seem to be 
removed. How far radia- 
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Lesigned by the Chief Architect’s Division, Ministry of Works 


Britain’s Plutonium Factory 


At Britain’s Plutonium Factory at Sellafield in Cumberland, 
with its two stacks over 400 feet high, two large natural 
uranium atomic piles are producing fissile material. 
Building and civil engineering works by this Company 
include the two atomic piles, cooling reservoir, blower houses, 
ancillary buildings, and roads and railways in the pile group. 


Contractors for every class of building and civil 
engineering work at home and overseas 


JOHN LAING:AND SON LIMITED + GREAT BRITAIN; CANADA, UNION OF SOUTH AFRIGA; RHODESIA 
LAS TR TTS NNR RNR HOR TS ENS SEH SECA ONC GREEN NNER ee 
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What does Atomic Energy really mean to you? 


Dramatic new developments in medicine, agriculture, 
and industry promise long-time benefits for us all 


Scientists have long known that the secret core of the atom 
concealed vast stores of concentrated energy. Evidence that 
man had unlocked the secret came with the atomic bomb. 

Then came the task of developing methods to release this 
unbounded energy slowly, gradually, in ways of lasting 
benefit to all of us. 


ISOTOPES AN EXAMPLE —When uranium atoms are split 
they emit a barrage of highly active particles. Certain chem- 
icals placed in this barrage become radioactive and shoot 
off particles from themselves. Substances thus treated are 
called radioactive isotopes. 

When these chemicals are made radioactive their paths 
can be traced through plants and animals, showing the - 


gans they affect. This may increase our understanding of 
the processes of life itself. ~ 


FUTURE UNLIMITED — Atomic energy is also proving use- 
ful in industrial research and production. It promises to be | 


even more valuable, however, in providing concentrated 
power for transportation, home, and industry. 
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eee CARBIDE’S PART—From the beginning UCC has 
had a hand in thé mining and treatment of uranium ores, 
the development of engineering processes, and the produc- | 
tion of special materials for the atomic energy program. | 
Under U.S. Government contract Union Carbide manages 
scchoprtetenine agepemnssemnenmereetmmtalistionss 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee and Paducah, Kentucky (both U.S..). 
All of this activity fits in with the continuing efforts of 
the people of Union Carbide to transform the elements of 
the earth into useful materials for science and industry. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use eve’) day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet x “Prodatingad Procestes” which tells 
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for speculation, The lqwer the form of life to be 
destroved, the greater the dose of radiation needed 
to kill it; oddly enough, it takes a. hundred times more 
radiation to kill am imsect than a man. It appears that 
irradiated meat and fruit can be stored for long periods, but 
unfortunately they become unpalatable. But partial sterili- 
sation. using too small a dose of radiation to affect the taste 
- and smell, might, for example, preserve meat without 
refrigeration for-three to fifteen days. A small dose of 
radiation will stop potatoes from sprouting for up to 18 
months. Such methods open at least the prospect of a 
considerable impact. on present methods of food transport 
and storage. If drugs could be sterilised by radiation, many 
of the expensive precautions now taken to keep them from 
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contamination during manufacture could be dispensed with 
and new drugs might be produced. Radiation can assist 
the production of penicillin and streptomycin, but some of 
the aseptic precautions are to guard against undesirable 
elements that are not affected by radiation and these will 
still be needed. 

There is a vast amount yet to ae learned. Powerful. 
sources of radiation will not be available in quantity for 
research in this country for some time, but as more and more 
atomic piles are commissioned, the supply of radioactive 
atomic “waste” will grow. The prospects are promis- 
ing and a good deal of the research now being done at 
Harwell is undertaken on behalf of individual manu- 
facturers. 


The Engineer’s Dilemma 


ost of the big engineering companies that are 
M entering directly on atomic power~ station design 
have been contractors to the atomic energy plants during 
the past ten years, and have learned in the hard way about 
the exacting demands that the new atomic technology makes 
on the engineer, There are three main differences between 
atomic and conventional engineering practice: the safety 
measures in atomi¢ engineering far exceed normal pre- 
cautions ; secondly, in sheer size the structures- required 
introduce new problems ; thirdly, elaborate steps have to 
be taken to prevent what the scientists call “ poisoning ” 
the atomic reactor. 

Until about a year ago, industry had taken little direct 
part in design ; its main function had been to construct 
sections of plant and occasionally complete plants, to the 
specifications of the physicists. But with the formation of the 
Atomic Energy Authority there was a profound change. The 
Authority kept the responsibility for research into new 
systems, but it was intended that industry should become 
responsible for designing and building atomic plants to 
proven designs for commercial use. 

The training of engineers to build 
atomic power stations is a big under- 
taking, and the Atomic Energy 
Authority’s resources do not allow for 
instruction to be given to more than 
about four design teams at any one time. 
In consequence, the companies entering 
the atomic power business have formed 
themselves’ into four separate groups, 
each consisting of an electrical engineer 
and a boilermaker, and occasionally in- 
cluding other contractors with atomic 
experience. The composition of these 
groups. is listed on page 20; in some 
cases shave been set 
up; and in Others. the arrangements-are 
informal. 

Such teams are essential for another 
reason, - Am-atomic power station must 
be designed as a completly integrated 
unit, changes in the 
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levels and steam pressures in the boiler. A decision to use 
an alloy of slightly different composition, with possibly a 
higher or lower resistance to heat, or with greater or less 
vulnerability to corrosion, will radically change the operating 
characteristics of the plant. So unless the designer of the 
reactor and the boilermaker work in the closest possible con- 
tact their tasks become almost impossible. 

This process differs radically from the way in which power 
stations have hitherto been designed and built. In the past, 
the electricity authorities have had a considerable hand, 
either directly or through their engineering consultants, in 
the choice of contractors for each separate stage of plant 
building and construction, and the new idea that they have 


. to do a “package deal” with a composite group of con- 


tracting specialists may not be so appealing to them. Ina 
year’s time, the four design groups are expected to put in 
tenders to the Central Electricity Authority for the con- 
struction of its first two atomic power stations, due to start 
in 1957. The choice will be between four complete, inte- 
grated installations, with no picking and choosing between 
the components—a reactor designed by one group and the 
boilers by another. 

Atomic plant construction makes 
exacting demands on materials. These 
have to be free from any elements that 
might interfere with the chain reaction in 
the reactor core. They must also be able - 
to resist intense heat, radiation and corro- 
sive working conditions in and around 
the reactor. No dust must be allowed to 
get into the plant or the boiler circuits, 
and no boron or cadmium must be 
present in the steel of the reactor shell. 
Either would “ poison ” the reactor and 
put it out of action. It is one thing to 
write the necessary precautions into the 
specifications for material ; it is not so 
easy to eliminate the danger of con- 
tamination which would occur if. 
materials began to leak from one section 
of the plant to another. The conditions 
under which atomic plants operate are 
highly conducive to corrosion. There are 
two weak spots in particular—the metal 
cans that sheath 





the uranium fuel —— 
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elements, and the tubes of the boilers. In the reactors of 
early . design; carbon dioxide circulates . through the 
reactor and round the boiler pipes; if the temperature 
of the uranium rods is allowed to rise above about 400°C., 
this hot gas is liable to erode the metal cans around the 
uranium, and violently radio-active fission wastes would 
then leak and be carried by the‘gas into the boiler. 

This liability to corrosion is present in varying degrees 
whatever materials are used and much research is being 
conducted to find new alloys and new coatings. The boiler 
tubes: are fabricated of stainless steel to reduce the risk of 
leakage either of radio-active gas into the water circuit or of 
water into the reactor. When, in the more efficient reactors 
of later design, liquid metal is circulated through the 
system instead of gas, the engineers will have to avoid any 
risk of interaction between hot liquid sodium and water and 
also make sure that the igniting temperature of the metal is 
not approached. These problems of new heat-carrying 
materials, and the problems of extracting the heat from 
them, illustrate the exacting nature of atomic engineering. 

The size of some of the structures also exceeds anything 
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that engineers have yet been asked to build. Reactors that 
are cooled by gas, as the early power stations will be, are 
enclosed in steel pressure shells ; the shells that enclose the 
reactors at Calder Hall are 37 feet in diameter and 70 fex 
high. They have to be fabricated on the site and must meet 
the safety standards laid down by the scientists. Boiler- 
makers that have considerable experience of building pres- 
sure vessels for chemical plant face new problems in this 
work, but they have already shown that they can work out 
the appropriate techniques, despite the immense weight of 
the reactor, its pressure shell, and its shielding. 

These tasks might be simpler if it was not also necessary 
to observe the most stringent safety precautions at every 
stage of construction and welding. At vulnerable points in 
the boilers, the tubes are led out through the boiler casing 
and the welds made outside where they can be easily 
inspected and repaired. The heavy pressure shells on the 
reactors, and in particular the fantastic steel pressure shell 
at Dounreay, are typical of atomic safety precautions. They 
are cumbersome, and engineers hope that experience may 
also show how they can be ‘lightened. 


Developments in Europe 


peer for France the countries of Western Europe have 
reached a comparatively early stage of atomic research. 
But although progress has been limited, interest in atomic 
energ® is sharpening and it is clear that within the next year 
or two practically all the Western European countries will 
have substantial experimental work under way. Already, 
Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland either have research reactors in operation or are 
in the process of building them ; Denmark and Germany 
have plans ready to be approved. 

Because of its uranium deposits in the Congo, Belgium 
is well placed to bargain for American and British technical 
assistance, and a new agreement, replacing the wartime 
agreement, has just been concluded. Under it, Belgium will 
sell 90 per cent of its 1956 and 1957 production of uranium 
and thorium ores and concentrates to the Combined (US- 
UK) Development Agency. In the following three years 
the percentage drops to 75 per cent. In return, Belgium 
will receive from the United States all the information 
necessary to build and run nuclear reactors for its power 
programme. The Belgians are now building a research 
reactor and have plans for an atomic power station. The 
United States has also agreed to provide Belgium with still- 
secret information about reactors for use in powering sub- 
marines, ships and airplanes—when 
the Americans consider that these 
reactors can be used for peaceful 
purposes. 

Holland and Norway, who have a 
joint. programme of atomic research 
and development, also start with an 
advantage—the substantial Norwegian 
production of heavy water. The | 
Dutch, who produce only -small 2 yo 
amounts of coal and about half their “~ | 
oil, are particularly interested ‘in the . Loading radio-active 
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Norwegians, who have abundant hydro-electric power, talk 
more of using atomic power for ship propulsion. The Dutch 
expect to have a research reactor working in about two years, 
and an atomic power station in perhaps another five years. 
Norway already has a small reactor at Kjeller and 
exports isotopes to Denmark and Sweden as well as to the 
Netherlands. The first Norwegian-designed trial reactor 
for the propulsion of ships is expected to be ready in about 
two years. The Germans, who are conscious that they lag 
behind Britain and also the smaller European countries, 
show signs of making up for lost time. They have a back- 
ground of extensive prewar and wartime atomic research 
and while there have in the past been restrictions on the 
quantity of fissile material in Germany, there is no longer 
any effective limit on the import of nuclear fuel for peaceful 
purposes. Plans are now being made for a research reactor 
in 1957, followed by another two years later and German 
technicians are already being trained in the United States, 
Britain and France. Unlike Eastern Germany, Western 
Germany has little uranium. 

Italy is actively interested in developing atomic power. It 
recently obtained ten tons of heavy water from the United 
States for a research reactor near Milan, the fuel for which 
will be leased from the United States. Italy is planning a 
heavy water production plant 
Tuscany and hopes to find uranium 
in the Piedmont, although surveys 
there by the Montecatini company 
have apparently beea disappointing. 
- Within the last few months several 
developments have given fresh 
lf impetus to the Western Europeat 
/|\\ . interest in atomic energy: first, the 
Pf i \\ publication of the British White 
Paper ; second, the American decision 


ibilities o ; ip : on the tg go ahead with a series of bilateral 
possibilities of power production ; the wing-tip of 2 Constellation—a routine method go 
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| Complete atomic power 


Stations under 
a single contract 


BY THREE FAMOUS FIRMS WORKING AS A GROUP 


An essential feature of the Government’s 
10-year programme for the development 
of nuclear power asa source of electrical 
energy is the increasing part to be played 
by British industry, with the active 
encouragement of the Atomic Energy 
Authority. A group of three leading 
British firms, well qualified for the task, 
has already been formed. 

Commenting on the Government’s 
plan when it was announced, the Minister 
of Fueland Power said : ““These decisions 
open up tremendous prospects ;. they 
offer the possibility of a new industrial 
revolution, with a continuing increase in 
productivity and in the standard of living 
of our country . ... I know of no other 
nation that has yet launched a nuclear 
power programme on this scale.” 

In May the Prime Minister. observed : 
‘Already many companies in this coun- 
try are exploring markets overseas for 
their new products in this field. We hope 
to produce an entirely new export trade. 
The scope is enormous.” 


Great resources joined | 
It was with both home and overseas 
activities in mind that three firms of 
world-wide experience in the design and 
construction of largesteam powerstations 


‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 





arranged in-1954 to work together as a 
group in the new field of nuclear power 
generation, which they have been actively 
studying for a number of years. 

The group represents a combination 
of first-class experience and resources in 
civil, steam, and electrical engineering. 
With the close technical co-operation of 
the Atomic Energy Authority, it is or- 
ganized to undertake complete atomic 
power projects of the gas-cooled, graph- 
ite-thoderated type represented by Calder 
Hall—Britain’s first atomic power sta- 
tion, and the first of commercial size in 
any country. 

This means that stations of this type 
can be built in any part of the world, under 
a single contract. 

Working as a group, the three member 
firms are equipped to do everything, 
from preparing the site to feeding elec- 
tricity into the public supply. 


The member firms 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC recently announced 
the establishment of a complete atomic 
power department at Whetstone, near 
Rugby, where much of the research and 
development work for the group is also 
centralized. ENGLISH ELECTRIC have sup- 
plied turbines, generators, switchgear, 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 





fusegear, transformers and other equip- 
ment to a very large number of power 
stations in Britain and overseas, and also 
manufacture nearly every kind of elec- 
trical equipment for industry and trac- 
tion. 

BABCOCK & WILCOX, with their com- 
prehensive works and world-wide organ- 
ization, have been leading suppliers of 
steam generating plant for power stations 
and marine and industrial service ever 
since the first public supply of electricity 
three-quarters of a century ago. They 
specialize in all types of boilers; mech- 
anical handling plant, pressure vessels, 
heat exchangers, pipework and similar 
equipment, and have been studying the 
special problems of atomic power since 
1947. 


TAYLOR WOODROW, the main contrac- 
tors for Calder Hall ‘A’ (and now ‘B’), 
are..carrying out major construction 
contracts of every description, including 
large-scale power station projects, at 
home and overseas. 

By pooling their specialized skill and 
experience and their varied resources, 
the members of the group are confident 
of making a maximum contribution to 
Britain’s development of nuclear energy 
both at home and in the export field. 


s TAYLOR WOODROW 


‘ Taylor Woodrow Limited 
10 Park Street, London W.1 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF NUCLEAR POWER 


Simon-Carves command an outstanding com- 
bination of research, engineering and contrac- 
ting resources for the design and erection of 
forced -circulation and natural -circulation 
water-tube boilers and the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for the whole of the mechanical, 
electrical and civil engineering work involved 
in the building of complete power stations. 

These resources are now being brought to 


Simon -Carves Ltd 


bear on the problems of nuclear power pro- 
duction, for the study of which a new organ- 
isation has been set up in partnership with 
the General Electric Company. 

With a long tradition of engineering enter- 
prise and a formidable weight of scientific 
resources, Simon-Carves are preparing to 
contribute to the development of nuclear 
power production throughout the world. 





CHEADLE HEATH STOCKPORT ENGLAND 
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unclassified information on peaceful uses of atomic energy 
(including arrangements to lease limited quantities of fissile 
material) ; and third, the discussion both in the OEEC and 
among the six countries of the Coal and Steel Community. 

Since May of this year, the United States has signed 
bilateral atomic energy agreements—in addition to the 
special agreements with Belgium, Canada and the 
United Kingdom—with Turkey, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Greece and 
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for the whole of the preceding ten years. One third of the 
funds is to be used for the extraction and preparation of 
uranium and thorium metals and heavy water ; one fifth 
for a prototype for submarine propulsion ; and another 
third for a new atomic centre at Marcoule, near Avignon. 
The construction of Marcoule marks a turning point. It 
will be France’s first full-sized atom plant, and 
will have two reactors producing between them 
about 100 kilos of plutonium, and generating 


Denmark. Agreements have also been signed about 55,000 kW of electricity. The first reactor 
with the Argentine, Colombia, Brazil, Venezuela, should be completed by mid-1956. Its capacity 
Uruguay, the Philippines, Nationalist China, od WE will be only 5,000 kW, but when the second pile 
Pakistan, Japan, Siam, Israel, and Lebanon. mee AEA’s tion 1 Mnished in 1957, two 25,000 kW generators will 


They follow the general pattern laid down 
in the first agreement with Turkey, under 
which the United States agreed to lease to the 
Turkish Government up to 6 kilograms of fissile 
uranium 235 from the 100 kilos that the United States is 
contributing to the international pool, and to supply in- 
formation on the design, construction and operation of 
research reactors. The President’s recent suggestion that 
the United States should pay half the cost of experimental 
reactors if other countries were unable to finance them will, 
if approved by Congress, presumably speed up the con- 
struction of research reactors in many of the countries with 
which agreements have already been concluded. 

Atomic energy is attractive to Western Europe because 
of the high and rising cost of coal, which provides 80 per 
cent of the energy consumed in the OEEC countries. 
The six countries that are already joined together in 
the Coal and Steel Community have put atomic energy high 
on their list of candidates for further efforts at integration. 
Following the Messina conference of the foreign ministers 
of these six countries, a committee is meeting in Brussels 
soon to examine proposals for further integration in atomic 
energy, in more detail. Britain will be represented at the 
meetings although it is not committed at this stage to the 
principles of establishing a European organisation for 
atomic energy. It is too soon to predict the outcome of the 
summer’s discussions, but there is already strong support on 
the continent for some real pooling of effort and resources. 


Progress in France 


RANCE has gone further in atomic research than any 
other of the countries of Western Europe. A Com- 
misariat for Atomic Energy was set up immediately after the 
war, but because of the small funds put at its disposal (total 
expenditure in the first 10 years was only 50 milliard francs) 
it was restricted to experimental work and could not under- 
take the building of atomic factories on the British pattern. 
A research reactor was built at Chatillon in 1948, and a 
second pile followed at Saclay. During the same period the 
French set up a chemical factory for the production of 
uranium metal and for the specially pure graphite needed 
for the construction of reactors. A Five Year Plan cover- 
ing 1952-1957 was later launched in 1952, but early this 
year it was decided that this was too modest and it has been 
replaced by a new plan that will run to the end of 1957. A 
total of 100 milliard francs has been set aside to finance the 
programme—and this represents twice the total expenditure 


a ,27 +8 
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supports a “pile.” 


be installed. 

The plutonium from Marcoule is of greater imme- 
diate importance to France than the marginal amounts of 
electricity. France is a heavy importer of coal, and is there- 
fore anxious to develop atomic energy as a supplementary 
source of fuel, especially in districts like that around 
Avignon, that are heavily populated and under industrial- 
ised. Thus without regard to any eventual decision to pro- 
duce atomic weapons, France must have a concentrated fuel 
like plutonium to develop improved types of reactors. 


Soviet Atomic Energy 


7 HE curtain surrounding Soviet progress in atomic energy 
is drawn even tighter than in any other field. But it 
was partly lifted at the recent session of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences when several papers were read on reactor design, 
as well as on the use of radium isotopes and on the progress 
of pure research. No figures have ever been given of the 
Russians’ investment in atomic development. There is no 
doubt that the effort is great and the burden heavy. 

Apart from any strategic considerations, Russia has an 
economic incentive to develop atomic power. Distances are 
vast and costs high ; this has prevented industrial develop- 
ment in areas without local fuel reserves. The demands of 
the satellites and particularly of China must also be taken 
into account. ; . 

In 1954, it was announced that the first atomic 
power station with a net capacity of 5,000 kW had been 
commissioned. This is atomic power on a laboratory scale, 
but stations with a capacity of 50,000 to 100,000 kW are 
now said to be under construction. Unofficial reports suggest 
that the Kazakh and Kirgiz republics in Central Asia may 
get some of these plants and the main centre may well be 
beyond the Urals, in East Siberia near Irkutsk on the Angara 
river, where a huge electric power station is being built. 

Earlier this year technical aid agreements were signed by 
Russia with all the East European satellites and with China. 
The Soviet Union promised to supply these countries with 
experimental atomic piles and research tools like linear 
accelerators ; to provide free technical information; to 
supply the necessary fissile material for reactors ; and to 
supply in the interim any necessary quantity of radio-active 
isotopes. At Geneva this week, Marshal Bulganin promised 
to contribute atomic fuel to the international pool proposed 
some time ago by President Eisenhower. It was announced 
recently in China that an atomic power station was to be 
built there with Soviet help. 
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Photograph shows the huge concrete structure of one of the 
Thermal Reactors during construction 


BRITAIN’S FIRST ATOMIC ELECTRICITY GENERATING STATION 
The civil engineering and building work at Calder Hall is being carried 
out by Taylor Woodrow for the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 


‘When we build, 
let-us think that 


we buiid for ever’ 


John Ruskin 


TAYLOR WOODROW 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
10 Park Street London W.1 GROsvenor 8871 
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JOHN THOMPSON GROUP 


@ Many problems involved in the manufacture of 
Nuclear Power Plant are similar to those which have 
arisen in the development of the Water Tube Boiler 
John Thompson possess intensive experience in this 
field. Of particular value is their experience of forced 
circulation which is required with all types of reactors. 
This is a field in which the majority of pioneer work 
in this Country has been carried out by John Thompson. 
@ Through its early work in the production of 
equipment for Nuclear projects for the Ministry of 
Supply and for the United*Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority, John Thompson was one of the first Com- 
panies to develop existing manufacturing facilities for 
Nuclear Power requirements, Earlier this year it was 
announced that a Joint Study Group had been formed 
with Associated Electrical Industries Ltd., in collabora- 
tion with the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority. 


DOUNREAY 
The first “Fast Breeder” station 





@ John Thompson’s latest contribution to the Nuclear 
Power programme is the work which has been entrusted 
to them by the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority 0 
connection with Dounreay Station. This involves the 
development and manufacture in collaboration with 
the Authority of the liquid metal circuits, steam and 
water equipment, fusion welded stainless steel vessels, 
heat exchangers, boiler drums, instrumentation, 1 
feed water treatment plant. ‘Manufacture has already 
commenced, Ne ae 


JOHN THOMPSON LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
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INCE the invention of the steam engine most big dis- 
S coveries have been expensive luxuries to large numbers 
of investors. The fortunes that were made when gold was 
found on the Rand, when the motor car invaded the roads, 
the aeroplane the skies and artificial silk the wardrobe, 
remain in men’s memories. The losses are more quickly 
forgotten for few investors like to boast of their blunders. 
The atom has now arrived with a bang in the investment 
markets. It will be a factor of the first importance and a 
potent source of progress ; but not everyone will make a 
fortune in it. 

The present swing towards nuclear power is certainly not 
slower, smaller, or less important than any of the great 
industrial changes of the past, but compared with them it 
has one most important difference: there is no such thing as 
an atomic industry. There are plenty of companies with 
an atomic slant. The investor therefore finds no difficulty 
in choosing nuclear shares. Indeed he would find it 
moderately diffieult to build up a balanced portfolio 





A Share in the Atom 
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of any size without including some companies that are 
either already in that field or likely to become. se. 

Apart from a few uranium mines, few of these com- 
panies. reckon on drawing the whple_or even the greater 
part of their income from atomic energy or its by-products. 
They are the leading enterprises in electrical and construc- 
tional engineering, and in the chemical, metallurgical and 
scientific instrument industries among others. The chain 
of atomic power stations and the valuable by-products that 
will flow from them can only be built with the help of 
these companies. But nuclear developments im the near 
future are not likely to provide more than a slice of the 
income of most of them. The investor who takes a 
stake in the atom through such shares gets a useful cushion 
of other business earnings. On that theory the investor who. 
buys the shares of C. A. Parsons, of General Electric, 
English Electric or AEI is scarcely taking an atomic gamble: 
he is calculating first that the demand for power stations is 


likely to remain high ; secondly that a growing proportion 


SOME ATOMIC SHARES 
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Dividend 
Company Main Activity pontine jeanne mates Yield as 
Previous| Latest | 
per cent 
Co stracting Groups :— 
General SRR QIUR Ede cs vec esas ceeecevecos Turbines and reactors Mar. 11} 123 73/9 3-39 2-7 
C. Ac es ona 6's bok s wets cesses Turbines and reactors Dec. 10 10 2°05 7:9 
Wheswik GEA Ie, vane 6'Ss can Pian ses ces Pressure shells Mar. 30 18* 29/3«d\ 3-06 3-0 
Head; WSN ED 6. ioc oS ccov seco scene Boilers and reactors = 12} 17} | 125/- 2-80 3-8 
eS tee ee ee Boilers ; ‘ 20 100/- 4-0 4-0 
A. ROyNOU Laas eS siis sicko eeeacrcecees Switch gear Dec. 13} 15 125/6 2-39 6-3 
AEL £28 ns pGany Pelee Gece cies ce gacas tien Zirconium uranium alloys and 
electrical equipment Dec. 15 14* 96/- 2-92 4-5 
Joh FIN ORS ac oc vives wos veckeecys Boilers Dec. 224 214* | 37/- 2-77 3-4 
nglish Electric a ee Fe EN Sais mae Turbines and reactors Dec. 11¢ 123 83/9 {4 2-99 2-8 
Babcock & Wilcox £1 .4.-4.- see eeeee ress Boilers Dec. 15 ‘95/6 3-14 3-6 
Su ppliers coed : 
Associated Portland Cement {1 ........... Cement . Dec. 173 20 131/3 3-05 4-9 
British Aluminium {1 ... 2.3.5 60540-00008 Alaminium Dec. 10 12 54/3 4-43 2-3 
British Thermostat 5s... ........00eseee08 Control equipment Jan. 273 273 35/- 3-93 3-9 
Brush Group 5S. 2.6.6 esee cece ecg eee cees Electrical equipment Dec. 10 9/44.| 5-25 3-1 
Richard Costain £1, ....c20.-scceesseceee Construction work Dec. 10 10 70/- 2°85 7-8 
Olete TNE Re aks vivo n cca seedsbicceseeves Interest in Isotope Develo 
7 ae Oe eg Be 
Edwards (High Vacuum) 4s. ..........++- Vacuum pumps Dec. ‘ . 
Ethott® mevtiee taeaes {London eee es te Computors and instruments Dec. 20 163* | 54/4 1-53 2-3 
Imperial Chemical Industries {1 .......... Acids for uranium treatment | Dec. 15 10} 56/- 3°58 2:8 
jolene Batthey £05 oS ces ete ces Metal and glasswork Mar. 21 9§ 55/- 3-20 3-9 
De gs Se erage en rg Sore ee Construction work Dec. 10 10 12 0-78 15-8 
Laurence Scott & Electrometors ‘A’ & “B’ 5s. | Electric motors Dec. 20 Ti 19/ 3-21 4-6 
Negretti & Zambra 5s. ......+.....+- .-.. | Instruments Sept. 223 13 24/9 2-55 5-0 
Stewarts & Lloyds {1 .........s+. atean os Pipes Sept. 10} 123 75/44 | 3-31 8-7 
Mines :— 
Borax Consolidated {1........+eeeeeeeees Boron and lithium Sept. il 18 144/3 2-50 2-3 
Consolidated Zinc £1 ......4¢0+Feeeseeees Hydrofluoric acid, uranium 
é acess and lead Dec. 15 183 58 6-38 2-6 
Tanganyika Concessions 10s. ...... ied oes Investment in Union Miniére | July 45 55 177/6 3-10 1-1 
Rio, BOMB Beis s uke ede cect enccess Investment in Canadian ura- . 

3 ceca Det. | 48. | er | 85 | 0 
Randfontetm £10. cin i dec ccctaieess -++ | Uranium Dec. 1 —. : : 
Western Reefs 5s... . . x's ami ou eern «ube Uranium Dec. 50 50 35/103} 6-97 2-3 
West Rand Cons, 10s. -.......... 52-2000 Uranium a Dec. 37} 373 43/1} | 8-55 1:6 
Anglo-American Corp, f S. Africa 10s. . Uranium investments ‘ 

= mine management Dec. 60 70 176/3 4-05 1-4 
* On increased capital, t Bx dwidend. ¢ On doubled capital. | § On capital increased by 2 for L issue. (a) Tax-free. 
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of those stations may in the future be nuclear ; and thirdly 
that the British electrical industry is as well placed as any 
to take advantage of that state of affairs. 

Nor is he likely to buy Borax deferred merely because 
he knows that boron—an absorber of radio-active particles 
—is an essential ingredient of the atomic pile and that the 
company also mines lithium—a fissile material which may 
one day be important. If he thought that the prospects for 
Borax looked reasonable anyhow, that extra attraction might 
tip the scale. He can similarly build up a case for Imperial 
Chemicals ; the biggest British chemical concern has natur- 
ally played a leading part in atomic processes—notably in the 
chemical treatment that the uranium receives before it enters 
the atomic pile. 

In time there may be shares on the market in companies 
that have grown up entirely in the atomic business—Isotype 
Developments, who make beta gauges, monitors and 
other measuring devices in the atomic field, may be an 
example. The company is at present being nursed to 
maturity by Industrial and Commercial Finance Corpora- 
tion. Its shareholders include Guest Keen & Nettlefolds, 
the Distillers Company, Morgan Grenfell & Co. and John 
Dale. For Edwards (High Vacuum) and Elliott Bros, 
(London), the atomic side is already of great, though still 
not dominant, importance. 

In buoyant share markets investors have recently been 
taking their seats for the atomic trip. Shares of companies 
known to be concerned in the British nuclear power plans 
have been heavily bought. A yield of only 2.8 per cent on 
Head, Wrightson and of only 1.§ on Elliott Brothers 
suggests that something (not necessarily everything) of the 
new possibilities has already been discounted. It also 
suggests that the mere fact a company is well placed in the 
atomic race is not now by itself a sufficient commendation 
for its shares. Some other company lying a little way back 
in the race may at present prices look equally attractive. 

The recent awakening of interest in atomic shares owes 
much to the formation by leading engineers of four big 
groups to pursue atomic projects. These are the groups: 

(1) The Nuclear Power Plant Company consisting of: 
C. A. Parsons; Reyrolle; McAlpine; Whessoe; Head, 
Wrightson ; Alexander Findlay, and Clarke, Chapman. 

(2) General Electric Company and Simon-Carves. 

(3) Associated Electrical Industries and John Thompson. 

(4) English Electric, Babcock & Wilcox and Taylor 
Woodrow. 

In each group an electrical engineer has joined forces with 
a constructional or mechanical engineer to provide the 
basis of a power plant team. Nuclear Power Plant Com- 
pany is much the most comprehensive. It includes-a manu- 
facturer of nuclear reactors and generating equipment 
(Parsons), a manufacturer of switch gear and electrical 
equipment (Reyrolle), two constructional engineers 
(McAlpine and Findlay), a maker of pressure shells 
(Whessoe), a manufacturer of heat exchangers and heavy 
water reactors (Head, Wrightson) and a manufacturer of 
steam raising equipment (Clarke, Chapman). But no group 
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can do the whole job. Much specialist work and equipmes 
will always have to be bought in. 

Investment interest inevitably and rightly focuses 9, 
these big engineering groups and on the atomic powe 
stations that they hope to build in many countries. Th 
distant prospect in these wide new fields is pleasing. Ty 
nearer prospect is less serene. The rate at which the bi 
engineers can expand their output is limited by their capa 
city and in particular by their command of technical ski 
The chairman of Simon-Carves, for example, has ju; 
announced that his company’s resources are fully engage; 
for at least four years. These limitations will not be quic 
remedied and the business of selling atomic power statior 
is likely to be conducted in sharp international competitios 

Both in Britain and in America governments are the foun 
tain head of atomic development, but in the building of th 
power stations and in harnessing the valuable by-product 
wide fields have been thrown open to private industry 
With the governments approving the plans, and with ; 
inevitable mixing up of peaceful nuclear powers with defen 
budgets, it has been possible so far to get most of th 
research work paid for by governments and to get some ; 
least of the contracts on a “cost plus” basis. The time 
now arriving when contractors will have to spend mo 
heavily from their own resources on research and quot 
increasingly keen prices. The big groups in the next f 
years seem likely to be investing heavily in the atom ; th 
reward may be satisfactory but it may also be delayed. 

It would be too narrow to think of atomic investmen 
only in terms of atomic’ power stations, their contracto 
and suppliers, The production chain starts at the mines 
in Africa, North America or Australia. Union Miniére d 
Haut Katanga selects itself as an outstanding uranium pr 
ducer, but it happens that Tanganyika Concessions ordina 
stock unit in London offers the cheapest way of acquirin 
an interest in it. The gold-uranium mines of South Afric 
of which a few only are shown in the table, are providit 
an increasing part of the uranium supplies and Angk 
American Corporation of South Africa happens to be tl 
mining finance house concerned with the largest numbe 
of these mines. Rio Tinto offers the opportunity of takin 
an indirect interest in Canadian uranium, and Consolidate 
Zinc in Australian uranium. 

Treatment of the uranium ore before it enters the pile 
the pile itself and its by-products require the services ¢ 
a wide range of industries: chemicals, ceramics, cemen 
vent-making equipment, heat exchangers, chemicals, ¢ 
























































The disposal of the waste and of the by-products involve 
a further chain of industries. The number of compamic 
likely to be affected and thereforé the number of oppor 
tunities to the investor is enormous. It will be surprisin 
if some of those on whom the impact of atomic developmet 
is sharpest do not occur off the main high road of electric: 
and constructional engineering, perhaps among 
specialists in materials and instruments. 
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